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Rene. PREFACE. ‘4 
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. HE Jubilee of Queen Victoria is the fourth celebration of the 
; kind in the history of England. Henry 11. reigned fifty-six 
years, Edward, U1, fifty, and the Queen’s grandfather, 

George IIL, nearly sixty*years. It is the first time that an English 


Queen has reigned so long, and it is natural that her subjects 
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should unite with the sovereign in commemorating so rare and , 
; 


remarkable an event. 


There are records of longer reigns in other lands. The present 
Emperor of Brazil came to the throne in 1831. The reign of 
Louis xiv. of France lasted seventy-two ycars, and that of Louis 
XV. fifty-nine ; the two reigns together lasting for one hundsed and 
thirty-one years. There is, therefore, nothing strange in uttering 
the words VivArT REGINA in this jubilee year. They cxpress a 
heartfelt prayer that, not‘for personal long life merely, but for the 
good of her people, for national and imperial interests, her rule 


may be yct prolonged for many years. 
° 


The celebrations of former English royal jubilees were at the 
beginning of the fiftieth year of cach reign. By the Queen’s desire 
the day of celebration has been postponed till the completion of 
the half-century. Had former precedents been followed, the 
anniversary of the accession would have fallen on Trinity Sunday, 
and it would have been inconvenient and unscemly to have the 
secular rejoicings on that day. The dawn of the Jubife yeurtwas 
not, however, without its special observances. The services and 
the sermons in cathedrals, churches, and other places of worship, 
had special reference to the occasion. At St. Paul’s, the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of London attended in Statc, an@ above a 
thousand invitations had been issued to official persons, and to 
the representatives of India and the Colonies, who were in this 
country on account of the Exhibition of 1886. At Westminster 
«Abbey there was also a vast congregation. Special celebrations 


took place at the Temple Church, and in chapels of all denomina- 
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tions, as in the Jewish Synagogues on the previous day. In the 
various garrison chapels throughout the kingdom, the military 
bands played the National Anthem, and equal loyalty was every: 
where shown by the sister service. From every colony and 
dependency of the British Empire the tidings arrived of similar 


sserviees and rejoicings. 


Of the jubilees of Henry 11. and of Edward 111, we have but 
scanty. details, there being no newspapers in those days to register. 
local events. From official records we learn that there were 
various acts of royal clemency and bounty, such as the release 
of prisoners, remission of imposts, and concession of political 
privileges. Of the rejoicings on the Jubilee day of George IIL., held 
on October 25, 1809, there are ample records in the journals and 
books of the period. In the Zimes of February 8, 1887, an in-» 
teresting summary will be found of the events of that day through- 
out all parts of the kingdom, as well as in London and at-Windsor. 
Everywhere the hungry were fed, the naked clothed, debtors sct 
free ; while benefits of more enduring kind were inaugurated in the 
founding of schools, the establishment of hospitals, and every. 
imaginable form of exhibiting in practical ways the joy and 


thankfulness of the nation. 


In the following pages an attempt is made to recall those 
qualities in the personal character of the Queen, and _ the incidents 
in her life which have most endeared her to her people during the 
last fifty years. Tlfe author has also aimed at giving a brief but 
comprehensive summary of the great public movements of the 


time. He trusts, then, that his book may not only serve the 
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passing interest of the day, but may long be found useful as a 
permanent record of what is best worth remembering connected 


with the last wonderful half-century. 
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A WONDERFUL HALF-CENTURY. 3 
“A\NNUS MIRABILIS’ is a common phrase with historians and ‘ - | 
chroniclers, about any year marked by wonderful events. hs 


When the time comes for the history of the reign of 
Queen Victoria to be written, it will be found that no equal epoch 
a. B ] 
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since the commencement of the Christian Era—except, perhaps, 
that which includes the discovery of America, the invention of 
printing, and the Reformation—has been so full of ‘important 
events, affecting the condition and progress of the human race. 

The fifty years of which we’ arc called to take a retrospective 
view inake indeed a wonderful half-century, teeming with events 
of mighty interest. In the advancement of science and its applica- 
tion to the arts; in the subjugation of nature to the use of ‘man ; 
all around us and in our daily life, we see the results of material 
progress: Nor is the advance less.marked in social and moral, in 
educational and religious life. All this will be associated in 
history with the reign of Victoria, just as in that famous prophecy 
which is put by Shakespeare in the mouth of Cranmer in the 
closing scene of Henry VIII, the glories of England in old tine 
were linked with the name of Elizabeth, 

‘In Queen Victoria, said Lord Macaulay, ‘her subjects have 
found a wiser, gentler, happier Elizabeth, No former monarch 
has so thoroughly comprehended the great truth, that the powers 
of the Crown are held in trust for the people, and are the means 
and not the end for government. This enfightened policy has 
entitled her to the glorious distinction of having been the most 
constitutional monarch this country has ever seen. Not less 

- important and beneficial has been the example set by Her Majesty 
and her late Consort, in the-practice of every domestic virtue. 
Their stainless lives, their unobtrusive piety, and their endeavour 
to educate the royal children so as to be a pattern to every other 
family in the kingdom, have borne rich fruit in the stability of the 
throne, and have obtained for the Royal Family of Engl&nd the 
respect and admiration of the civilized world, 

Worthy of being recalled, along with this testimony of the 
historian to the personal influence of the Qucen, are the words of 
an honoured statesman, known afterwards as the Earl of Carlisle. 
When yet young, and the reign only commencing, Lord Morpeth, 
in one of his addresses to the electors of the West Riding of York- 
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shire, said: ‘Reference has been frequently made to the reigns 
of our female sovereigns, and indeed every Englishman must 
fondly look back to the wisdom of Elizabeth and the victories of 
Anne. But in shaping the desired career of their fair and‘ young 
successor, Victoria, we do not wish that her name should risc 
above the wrecks of an Armada; we do not seek to emblazon her 
throne with the trophies of such fields as Blenheim, or the yet 
more resplendent Waterloo. Let her have glories, but such as 
are not drained from the treasury or dimmed with the blood of 
her people! Let hers be the glorics of peace, of industry, of 
commerce, and of genius; of justice made more accessible ; of 
education made more universal; of virtue more honoured; of 
religion more beloved ; of holding forth the earlicst gospel light to 
the*unawakened nations ; the glories that arise from gratitude for 
benefits conferred ; and the blessings of a loyal and chivalrous, 
because a contented people.’ 

It is because this glory has been achieved, and because these 
blessings have been associated with the reign of Victoria, that the 
Jubilee can be celebrated in a spirit of national satisfaction and 
devout thankfulness. Through the past fifty years, all that“was 
desired and anticipate in these noble words of Lord Morpeth has 
been abundantly fulfilled. And Ict us hope that time may bring 
fo ripeness other prophetic words long ago spoken of another 
royal infant— 

‘Holy and heavenly: thoughts still counsel her ! 

She shall he loved and feared ; her own shall bless her ; 
Tier foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 

And hang their heads with sorrow. Good grows with her: 
In her days every man shall eat in safety, 

Under his own vine, what he plants, and sing 

The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours : 

God shali be truly known ; and those about her 


From her shall read the perfect ways of honour, 
And by those claim their greatness, not by blood,’ 


By the great majority of her subjects, at home or abroad, in 
connection with the Jubilec, far more interestywill be taken in the 
B2 
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personal history of the Quecn, as a good daughter, a good wife, a 
good mother, than in the political movements or historical events 
of the reign, Some reference must be made in these pages to 
public affairs ; but in a retrospect of half a century, a very limited 
selection of topics can be made. In the choice of these it is the 
author's desire to present those points which suggest feelings of 
thanksgiving as well as rejoicing. On any Jubilee occasion, ‘the 
trumpeters and singers’ have ample ‘scope for exultation, but it is 
to be hoped that many will celebrate the event with more chastened 
spirit. With such feeling we may be sure that the Queen herself 
will grect the day. With thanksgiving for the past, there will be 
also the prayer on that Jubilee day, ‘The Lord our God be with 
us, as He was with our fathers.’ 









* 
THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 
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, DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


* 






» ~ 
HERE are old people who still remember the terrible gloom 
4: that overshadowed the country on the death of the Princess _ s 
Charlotte, the daughter of George IV., and heiress to the — 
British Throne. There have been occasions of national mourning 
before and since, and times of general sorrow, but none exactly e. 
Jike that dark day in November, 1817. In other national bereave- 
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ments there was always a silver lining to the cloud. When the 
aged ‘King George III. passed away, it was felt that there was 
release from long suffering. Wellington's death closed a long life of 
noble duty and service to the State. Even in the sorrow for the 
good Prince Albert, there was the thought of work accomplished, 
and an example left for all time. But in the grief for the loss of 
the Princess Charlotte, the hopes of the nation, which had centred 
on her life, were suddenly extinguished. . 
In looking back upon that time we see now how the state of 
affairs was not only dismal but dangerous. Had the disorder and 
disgrace of the days of the Regency and the reign of George IV. 
been prolonged, loyalty to the throne itself might have been 
shaken. Respect for royalty, irrespective of character, is not g very 
deep sentiment in the English nation. We can only explain the 
patience of the people, by the comparative ignorance throughout 
the country of what passed in the Town and the Court. Oral 
traditions and anecdotes reach further and endure longer than the 
printed pages of books and journals, There were few newspapers 
in those days, and they were under severe restraint. Leigh Hunt 
was sent to prison for his too free remarks on the doings of ‘the fat 
Adonis.’ 
But stories of the personal piety and homely virtues of 
. George III. and his Qucen were still current among the pcople, 
and sustained the national loyalty. The bluff honesty of the 

: Sailor King, William IV., and the virtues of his pious Queen, 

' Adelaide, heiped to keep things straight, till the prospect of better 

; times, when the Princess Charlotte should come to the throne, with 
a husband like Prince Leopold as her consort. This would restore 
more than the love and loyalty of the early times of George III. 
All this hopeful vision vanished with the death of the princess in 
child-birth. But the night of sorrow and disappointment made the 
dawn of a better day, soon to break on the nation, all the more full 
of joy and thankfulness. Wow this, under Divine Providence, 
came about, has now to be told. 
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After the death of the Princess Charlotte, the prospect of 
possible succession to the throne was opened up to the younger 
sons of George IJ. Only two were as yet married, in the manner 
allowed by English law: the Duke of York, whose marriage was 
childless ; and the Duke of Cumberland, whose first living child 
was not born till 1819. In 1818, the year after the death of the 
Princess, the remaining three brothers all married: the Duke of 
Cambridge on May 7, a Princess of Hesse Cassel; the Dukes 
of Clarence and Kent on the same day, July 11; the former a 
Princess of Meiningen, the latter a sister of Prince Leopold of 
Coburg, afterwards King of the Belgians, the widowed Princess 
of Leiningen, , 


« 
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1767, was at his marriage fifty-one years old, ‘a tall, * stately 

man, of soldier-like bearing, as Baron Stockmar says, 
‘inclined already to corpulency, and, in spite of the entire baldness 
of the whole crown of his head, he might still be considered a 
handsome man.’ His dress was simple and in good taste. He 
had seen much of the -world and of men. His manner was 
courteous and easy, and he spoke both in English and French 


U4 | NHE Duke of Kent, fourth son of George III. born November 2, 
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with a certain degree of cloquence and elegance. He had perhaps 
more general knowledge and culture than any of the royal family, 
and was of active and busy habits. To all who sought his presence 
he was open and affable, and so often did his kindness lead him 
to take up cases or petitions, that although his own means and 
influence were limited, his applications in behalf of others were 
“almost troublesomely numerous in all the public departments, 
His own servants and dependants complained of his strictness 
and scrupulous love of order, the results of his carly training, when 
preparing, in Germany, for the army. His political principles 
were always liberal—a character which at that period was rather 
at a discount in courtly circles; and so the Duke of Kent was 
regarded with little favour by his brothers. 

In his eighteenth year, when he had chosen the profession of 
arms, he was sent to Ilanover to prosecute his studies, under 
Baron Wangenheim, an arbitrary and inflexible governor, who 
instilled into his pupil the strictness which made him somewhat of 
a martinet. 

On May 30, 1786, he was gazetted Colonel by Brevet, and 
shortly after made a Knight of the Garter. In October 1787, he 
was. transferred by the King’s command to Geneva, where he had 
the advantages of the society of Linglish gentlemen and families. 
Having but a small allowance, he began to incur debts, as was 
too much the case throughout his life. Ilis appeals for increased 
allowance not being responded to, he returned to England, The 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York undertook to communicate 
to their father the tidings of his arrival. Dire was the royal wrath, 
and his displeasure inexorable. Prince Edward had come without 
his sanction, and his father refused to see him. <A written order 
was sent that, within twenty-four hours, he must start for Gibraltar. 
The King relented only so far as to allow his son a few minutes’ 
interview on the night of his departure. He had no opportunity 
of explaining his difficulties and trials, nor of obtaining means 
more befitting his position. 
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It is not necessary to say much of the military career, nor to 
refer to the story of his life during the next thirty years. As 
Colonel of the 7th Royal Fusileers he was most faithful in his 
duties, and in fact his too zealous efforts for the discipline and 
welfare of the men, who had been demoralized by previous licence, 
led to disaffection, and the regiment with its commander was 
ordered to remove to Canada. Here he continued for many years, 
much respected and liked by the people, and serving his King and 
country with honour and efficiency, both as a soldier and a leading 
member of the community. He remained in Canada till 1794, 
after which he served with distinction in the West Indies and in 
Nova Scotia. He returned to England in 1800, and in 1802 was 
sent out as Governor to Gibraltar, where the garrison was in a 
state of insubordination almost amounting to mutiny. Officers 
and men alike were defiant of discipline. Prince Edward saw that 
drunkenness was at the bottom of much of the evil. There were 
about ninety licensed drinking-places on the Rock! With a high 
hand he put down the mutinous spirit, punishing many of the 
soldiers, and revoking the licences of many of the spirit dealers. 
His efforts were crowned with success, but at the cost of much 
labour and anxiety, and the sacrifice of much of his income. 

His Miltary [ustructions for the Garrison of Gibraltar received 
the highest approval from all who had at heart the honour and 
welfare of the army. On his return to England he had constant 
battle with straitened means. Mr. Pitt promised his interference, 
but his death in 1804 prevented the execution of his purpose. The 
Grenville ministry were able to get increased allowance ; and the 
advancement of the prince to be Field Marshal, and the appoint- 
ment to the Colonelcy of the First Royals, put him in a better 
position. But the encumbrance of former debts was too heavy, 
and, after some years, he retired to the Continent, living chiefly at 
Brussels. It was during one of his journeys to sce his relatives in 
Coburg that he met the lady who, in 1818, became his wife, and 
the mother of our gracious Queen. 
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Having mentioned the First Royal Scots, we may here say that 
on September -26th, 1876, Queen Victoria presented a set of new 
colours to that regiment, which has a long and illustrious history. 
It can trace its origin to the times of the Crusades, when a corps of 
Scots Guards attended Louis IX. of France to Egypt and the Holy 
Land. For generations after Le Garde du Corps Ecossais was well 
known _in France, A Scots brigade served under Gustavus 
Adophus, and in many famous events was distinguished, until 
Charles IIL, in 1661, recalled these wandering Scots to form the 
nucleus of his standing army in England. In all the great wars 
from the days of Marlborough to Wellington the Royal Scots bore 
a conspicuous part, and many are the engagements emblazoned on 
their colours. In 1821 George IV. changed the designation of the 
corps to the ‘First or Royal Regiment of Foot,’ the third and 
fourth battalions being at the same time disbanded. The colours 
displaced by the new set in 1876 had been borne through the 
Crimean war, and in China, at the Taku Forts and Pekin. The 
presentation took place at Monaltrie Lawn, near Ballater. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke of Connaught, and other 
members of the royal family, were assembled for the ceremony. 
The Queen said in presenting the new colours, ‘In entrusting these 
colours to your charge, it gives me much pleasure to remind you 
that I have been associated with your regiment from my earliest 
infancy, when my dear father was your Colonel. He was proud 
of his profession, and I was always taught to consider myself a 
soldicr’s child. I rejoice in having a son who has devoted his life 
to the army, and who, I am confident, will ever prove worthy of 
the name of a British Soldier. I now present these colours to you, 
convinced that you will always uphold the reputation of my First 
Regiment of Foot, the Royal Scots.’ 

The old colours, or the ragged remains of them, riddled with 
shot and shell, were accepted by the Queen for adorning the great 
hall at Balmoral Castle. It is pleasant to think of the Queen 
thus cherishing the memory of her father as a soldier. 
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Not perhaps so well known now as his military services, were 
those of the Duke of Kent as a good citizen and an earnest 
philanthropist. He was patron or otherwise connected with almost 
every charitable institution of his time, and it is recorded that in 
one year, 1816, he presided at seventy-two charity mectings! As 

_long ago as. 1793 he was patron of the first Sunday Free School 
established in Canada, at Quebec. He was an enlightened_ friend 
of education, and he was the first commander of a regiment who 
established a regimental school. He was patron of the British 
and Foreign School Society; of the Anti-Slavery Society ; and a 
hearty supporter of the Bible Society and other good institutions. 
It is well to mention these things, for there are few surviving who 
remember how much honoured and how popular the Buke of 
Kent was at that period of his life. His good services were not 
forgotten after he was compelled by his embarrassed circumstances 
to leave London, It was with great joy that the nation at large 
heard of his marriage, and of his return to England, with the 
hopes, however vague as yet, of his being the chief of the royal 
line. 

Many incidents might be mentioned in proof of the gencrous 
kindness of the Duke of Kent towards those who appealed to him 
for assistance. This habit of benevolence was sometimes shown 
in return for, very slight personal services, as the following 
anecdote illustrates. On one occasion, in coming from Germany to 
England, he suffered very severely from sea-sickness. A gentle- 
man on board heard of it, and begged one of the attendants to 
ask His Royal Highness to follow advice which gave much relief. 
The duke inquired to whom he was indebted for this sympathy 
and attention. His attendant learned that the stranger was from 
Hesse Cassel, and was going to England to seek his fortune there. 

‘Tell him,’ said the duke, ‘to call to see me at St. James’s 
Palace. He did so, and, not long after, he obtained, through the 
duke’s application, an appointment in the Armoury. One of his 
daughters also obtained some situation in the household of the 
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Princess Charlotte. Another daughter of the ITesse Cassel father 
died not long ago, fram a member of whose family we have the 
anecdote. ‘ 

In a work published at Ottawa and Toronto, in Canada, 
containing the correspondence of the duke with the Salaberry 
family, from 1791 to 1814, there are innumerable instanccs of the 
kind and friendly feelings entertained by His Royal Highness 
toward§ those with whom he was brought into relationship in his 
carly life. He never seemed wearied in trying to advance the 
interests of those whom he had known and liked in those days. 
If ‘heredity’ has any part in forming character, it may be that 
from the gracious and kindly benevolence of her father, the Queen 
derived.a part of that generous and thoughtful disposition, and 
that goodness of heart so characteristic of her. 
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THE QUEEN'S MOTHER. 

F. the Duchess of Kent, 4s mother of “the Queen, we shall . 
have much to Say, but here we must'tell of her marriage, i e 
and -her first -being brought into connection with the | 

English Royal Family. Victoria, daughter of Duke Franz of ye 
Saxe-Coburg, was born in 1786. She was first married, in 1803, 
é oe 
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to the Prince of Leiningen, who died in 1814, She had then two 
children alive, Charles, Prince of Leiningen, who succecded his 
father when of age, and died in 1859; and Feodora, afterwards the 
wife of the Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, who died in 1872, 
Ernest, the son of the deceased Prince Charles, is in the British 
Navy, 

“After she was married to the Duke of Kent, in 1819, Baron 
Stockmar thus describes the Princess of Leiningen; ‘She was of 
middle height, rather large, but with a good figure, with fine brown 
eyes and hair, fresh and youthful, naturally cheerful and friendly ; 

altogether most charming and attractive. She was fond of dress, 
‘and dressed well and in good taste. Nature had endowed her 
with warm feclings, and she was naturally truthful, affectionate, 
and unselfish, full of sympathy, and generous. Such a woman 
was worthy of the hand of the Duke of Kent, who proved an 
~ amiable and devoted, even chivalrous husband. 

After his marriage the Duke fixed his residence at the Castle of 
Amorbach, in Bavaria, belonging to the Leiningen princes. He 
had firm belief that he would one day come to the throne, and 
that the Duchess would give him an heir. ‘My brothers,’ he said, 
‘are not so strong gs I am, and have not lived so. regular a life. 
T expect to outlive them all ; the Crown will come to me and my 

children.’ When the happy expectation was about to ‘be realized, 
it was the ardent desire of the father that his child should be born 
in England. He had no money to make the journey, or to 
support an éstablishment there. The brothers were appealed to in 
vain. At length personal friends came to his assistance. 

To his’friend, Dr. Rudge, the Duke had written, in March, 1819, 
from Amorbach, a long letter, in which the following words occur, 
worthy of record as expressing the inmost feelings of the Queen’s 
father : ‘The interesting situation of the Duchess causes me hourly 
anxiety. You, who know my thoughts and feclings, can well 
appreciate how cagerly desirous I am to hasten our departure for 
Old England. The event is thought likely to occur at the end of 
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the month of May. My wish is that it may take place on the 
fourth of Junc, as that is the birthday of my revered father: and 
that the child, too, like him, may be Briton born’ ; 

He came to England in the spring of 1819, and shortly 
afterwards the mother gave birth at Kensington Palace to a 
princess, ‘The father was delighted. He often said with fond 
“pride, ‘Take care of her, for she will be Qucen of England.’ It 
was his anxicty about her in childhood that led him ts go to 
Devonshire, ‘in order,’ as he said, ‘to cheat the winter” They 
went to Woolbrook Cottage, near Sidmouth, in December, 1819, 
In a letter addressed to a friend, on the 29th of that month, he 
said, ‘My little girl thrives under the influence of a Devonshire 
climate, and is, I am delighted to say, strong and healthy ; too 
healthy, I fear, in the opinion of some members of my family, by 
whom she is regarded as an intruder. How largely she con- 
tributes to my happiness at this moment, it is needless for me to 
say to you, who are in such full possession of my feclings on this 
subject.’ 

But the father's hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, were soon 
to be ended. Early in 1820 he thus wrote to Dr. Rudge: ‘I 
hope I may have the pleasure of secing you in spring, before our 
return to the Continent, where on account of the duchess’s duties as 
guardian of her two children, and Regent of her son’s principality, 
we cannot avoid going towards the end of April? 

January, 1820, was pretty well advanced when the nation was 
startled by the intelligence that the Duke of Kent was scriously 
ill, and soon by the sad tidings that he had died, at Woolbrook 
Cottage, on the morning of the 23rd. The death aroke from a 
neglected cold, which resulted in inflammation of the lungs. The 
duchess had been unremitting in her attention; she had not 
undressed for five days and nights, and watched his sick-bed with 
tender anxicty. He was conscious till within a short time of his 
death, calm and collected ; and in his religious bearing submissive 
and devout. On Saturday, the 22nd, he was told that his end 
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was approaching. In the evening he exccuted his will, which 
was brief and characteristic. He nominated and appointed his 
‘beloved wife, Victoire, Duchess of Kent, sole guardian of our 
dear child, the Princess Alexandrina Victoria, to all intents and 
for all purposes whatever.’ Under confident hope that his just 
claim on the Government would be yet considered, he bequeathed 
‘all his real and personal estates for the entire use of his beloved 
wife and dear child.’ 

His old friend, General Wetherall, was appointed trustee, and, 
along with Sir John Conroy, also executor of the will, Wetherall 

+ had arrived only in the afternoon of that day, and the duke freely 
conversed with him, although in very feeble condition. He had 
the will, read over twice aloud, and then signed it. He wrote 
with difficulty but very carefully, and then asked if the signature. 

_ ‘Edward’ was clear and legible. Then he sank back exhausted, 
and next morning all was over. Prince Leopold was one of the 
few who were present. 

The poor widow found herself, owing to the debts of the duke, 
in a very uncomfortable position at the time of his death. By 
the help of her brother Leopold she was enabled to return to 
Kensington, and there commenced that guardianship and training 
of her child, for which the Qucen herself and the British nation 
owe to her a large debt of gratitude. 

It may be mentioned here, as the financial troubles of some 
of the sons of George III. were caused by circumstances not 
creditable to them, that those of the Duke of Kent were un- 
avoidable. It was stated in Parliament, when provision was 
made for ‘the widow, that the debts arose from no fault of his 
own, but from his not coming into the enjoyment of a separate 
income until a later period of his life than that at which’it had 
been bestowed on other branches of the royal family; and that 
from the narrowness of his income arose thosé encumbrances 
which he had striven to discharge with so much self-denial and 
so much honour. 
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Although somewhat out of order, and touching on a later 
time, it may be well to quote part of a statement made by the 
duchess in reply to an address of congratulation on the occasion of 
the Queen, her daughter, coming of age. We give it here, because 
it presents a very clear and touching expression of the feclings and 

_motives by which this noble-hearted woman was actuated when 
left a widow the second time. 

“I pass over, she said, ‘the carlier part of my connection with 
this country. I will merely briefly observe that“my late regretted 
consort’s circumstances, and my duties, obliged us to reside in 
Germany ; but the Duke of Kent at much inconvenience, and I} 
at great personal risk, returned to England, that our child should 
be “born and bred a Briton.” In a few months afterwards my 
infant and mysclf were awfully deprived of father and husband. 
‘We stood alonc—almost friendless and alone in this country ; I 
could not even speak the language of it. I did not hesitate how to 
act, I gave up my home, my kindred, my duties (the Regency of 
Leiningen), to devote myself to that duty which was to be the 
whole object of my future life. I was supported in the execution 
of my duties by the country. It placed its trust in me, and the 
Regency Bill gave me its last act of confidence. I have in times 
of great difficulty avoided all connection with any party in the 
State ; but if I have done so, I have never ceased to press on my 
daughter her dutics, so as to gain by her conduct the respect and 
affection of the people. This, I have taught her, should be her 
first earthly duty as a Constitutional Sovereign.’ 

It has been already stated the Duke of Kent died much in 
debt. The duchess gave up all his property to the creditors ; she 
was without furniture or outfit; she had only her jointure of 
£6,000 a-year, and through some defect in the Act of Parliament, 
she could not touch even this scanty provision for months after the 
duke’s death. Her chief support and adviser amid these trials was 
her brother, Prince Leopold, who allowed her an additional £ 3,000 
a-year out of his income, Nor did he take away this allowance 
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when, in 1825, the Princess Victoria being six years of age, it 
Was necessary to obtain from Parliament a further sum of £6,000 
a-ycar to be applied to her education as heir-apparent to the 
throne. It was not, indeed, stopped until 183 1, when the prince, 
being made King of the Belgians, felt it his duty to forego the 
allowance of 435,000 which he derived from this country, and 
-when the House of Commons saw the wisdom of giving the 
Duchess of Kent larger means, 

The resolution of the duchess to devote her life wholly to the 
charge of her infant daughter was honourable to her, although 
sinvolving, as it were, the forgetting her own kindred and her 
anative land. She doubtless acted under a high sense of duty, and 
with the advice of her wise brother, Leopold. It must also be said 
that it was a singular proof of national regard and confidence, that 
she, a foreigner and comparative stranger, having lived among us 
less than a dozen years, should be appointed sole and uncontrolled 
‘Regent. Such an appointment was unprecedented since the 
Restoration. Her official duty in that position would last for a 
limited time ; in fact, it practically ended when, in 1837, by the 
Qucen's accession to the throne, the Ministers of the Crown 
became her advisers. The position of the duchess was still more 
altered in 1840, on the marriage of her daughter to her nephew, 
Prince Albert. Her task as guardian as well as regent was then 
finished. She had done her duty faithfully and well; and she 
reaped her reward in the Sratitude of the nation, the affection of 
the royal family, and the satisfaction of secing that the blessing 
of Heaven had crowned her efforts, 





INTERIOR OF ROOM WHERE THE QUEEN WAS BORN, AT KENSINGTON PALACE. 
(Photographed by permission for this work.) 


V. 


BIRTH AND EARLY YEARS OF THE PRINCESS 
VICTORIA. 


, HE birth of the princess was at Kensington Palace on May 
% 24, 1819. A month later came the baptism and naming 
of the child. Court chroniclers have been careful to tell us 

how the gold font was brought from the Tower to Kensington, and 
how the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London 



























































































































































KENSINGTON PALACE. 
The Queen was born in the room on the middle floor of the wing. 
(Photographed by permission for this work.) 
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took part in the baptismal service. The Duke of Kent's brothers, 


the Prince Regent and the Duke of York, were present, the latter 
being proxy for the Czar Alexander, who was one of the sponsors, 
Other illustrious persons were there; the Princess Augusta, 
representing the Queen Dowager of Wirtemburg, and the Duchess 
Dowager of Gloucester, representing the Duchess Dowager of 


* Coburg, who were godmothers to the princess. More interest 


there i8 in knowing that the bereaved widower, Prince Leopold, 
was at his sister's side. : 

There had been difficultics about the name, The father at 
first had wished Elizabeth, as a name that would awaken patriotic 
feeling. Then Alexandrina Georgiana had been proposed, after 
the two, distinguished sponsors ; but the Prince Regent at the 
last moment declared he would not have Georgiana second to any 
other, and said, ‘Give her her mother’s name after that of the 
i-mperor’; and so the name was‘ Alexandrina Victoria.’ Princess 
Victoria happily became the name accepted by all, and destined 
to live in history. 

It is said that the princess was strong and healthy from the 
first; nursed by her mother, and not much affected by the 
troubles of infancy. Her removal from Kensington to Devonshire 
was only owing to the natural anxiety of the father to lessen the 
risks from exposure to the severe winter in London. 





One of the earliest references to the child is found in the report 
of a speech by Bishop Fulford, of Montreal, delivered long after, on 
the occasion of a statue being erected to the Queen. He said that 
he was at Kensington in the autumn of 1819, when the princess 
was about four months old. Mceting the nurse carrying the royal 
infant, she was good enough to allow him, and the friend who 
accompanied him, to sce the baby in her arms. At that time, 
besides the possibility of her dying young, there were others 
between her and the throne. After many years, the bishop passed, 
on the Kensington road, William IV. on his way to London to 
hold a levée. It was the last he ever held, for he was taken ill on 
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his return, and died soon after at Windsor. When the loyal _ 
Canadians were going to erect a memorial of the Queen, that carly 
glimpse of the royal infant must have come back to the old 
prelate like a bright dream of other days. 

The visit to Devonshire was brief that winter, but was good for 
the child, as we have already gathered from the father’s letter 
“when he describes her as ‘thriving,’ and ‘strong and healthy.’ All 
went well after the return to Kensington. We have often heard 
residents of the ‘old court suburb’ tell what they saw of the young 
princess, but their reports and recollections amount to little more 
than remarks about her dress, and her being seen flitting about - 
Kensington Gardens and round the palace. The population was 
sparse and the place secluded in those days compared with now, 
or we should not hear of the mother and daughter, almost 
unattended, rambling among the ‘trees, and having tea on the 
turf, and enjoying rural quict so ricar the great city. 

There is a pleasant glimpse of this Kensington life in the 
Passages of a Working Life, by Charles Knight. ‘I delighted, 
says Mr. Knight (who then lived at Old Brompton, a part of what 
is now called South Kensington), ‘to walk in Kensington Gardens 
sometimes on a holiday afternoon with my elder girls, more 
frequently in the early morning, on my way to town. In such a 
season, when the sun was scarcely high enough to have dried up 
the dews of Kensington green alleys, as I passed along the broad 
central walk, I saw a group on the lawn before the palace, which, to 
my mind, was a vision of exquisite loveliness. The Duchess of 
Kent and her daughtcr, whose years then numbered nine, were 
breakfasting in the open air—a single page attending on them at 
a respectful distance—the matron looking on with eyes of love, 
while the fair soft face is bright with smiles. The world of fashion 
is not yet astir. Clerks and mechanics who are passing onward to 
their occupations are few, and they exhibit nothing of that vulgar 
curiosity which I think is more commonly found in the class of 
the merely rich, than in the ranks below them in the world’s 
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_ estimation. What a beautiful characteristic it seems to me of the 
training of this royal girl, that she should not have been taught to 
shrink from the public eye ; that she should enjoy the freedom and 
simplicity of a child’s nature; that she should not be restrained 
when she starts up from the breakfast table, and runs to gather a 
flower in the adjoining pasture; and her merry laugh should be as 
fearless as the notes of the thrushes around, I passed on and 
blessed ‘her ; and thank God I have lived to see the golden fruits 
of such training.’ 

We have quoted Bishop Fulford’s words as the earliest 

Srecollection of the Queen: Another early reference occurs in a 
letter of Mr. Wilberforce to Hannah More, dated July 21st, 1820. 
He says,‘ In consequence of a very civil message from the Duchess 
of Kent, I waited on her this morning. She received me with her 
fine animated child on the floor by her side, with its playthings, of 
which I soon became one. She was very civil; but as she did not 
sit down, I did not think it right to stay above a quarter of an 
hour.’ 

Mr. Wilberforce, whose house at Kensington Gore has 
disappeared amidst the many changes of that historic neighbour- 
hood, was a personal friend of the Duke of Kent, who had been a 
warm supporter of the movement for the abolition of the slave- 
trade. He was often in the society of the duchess after this first 
visit, and we hear of him years afterwards in her company at 
Ramsgate, where Mrs, Fry, another associate of the duke in philan- 
thropic work, had a residence in her closing years, 

It was a great advantage to the young girl to have the 
companionship of her half-sister, the Princess Feodora of Leiningen, 
who is often associated with her in the recollections of her child- 
hood and girlhood. The princess was frequently seen in a little 
carriage drawn over the gravel walks of the then rural gardens 
accompanied by the Princess Feodora, and attended by a single 

| servant. When the princess was a little older, she used to 
acknowledge the respectful salutes of those who passed by a 
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pleasant smile or ‘Good morning.’ One who was thus gratified ~ 
describes Her Royal Highness as remarkably beautiful. ‘Her 

gay and animated countenance bespeaks perfect health and good 

temper. Her complexion is excessively fair, her cyes large and 

expressive, and her cheeks blooming. She bears a striking resem- 

blance to her royal father.’ 

Mrs. Oliphant’s account of the personal appearance of the little 
princess is less enthusiastic, but very pleasant. Shé says, ‘{ do not 
suppose the Queen was ever beautiful, though that is a word which 
is used to describe many persons whosc features would not bear any 
severe test of beauty; but yct her face was one which you would | 
have remarked anywhere, had she been only Afiss Victoria! She 
had not much colour in her youth ; and it was a time of simplicity, 
as you will see by the portrait, when girls wore their pretty hair in 
a natural way, without swelling it out by artificial means, or 
building it up like towers on their heads ; and when their dresses 
were very simple—almost childish in their plainness. All this 
increased the sentiments of youth and naturalness and: innocence 
in the young Queen ; but I remember very distinctly when I saw 
her first, being myself very young, how the calm full look of her 
cyes impressed and affected me. Those eyes were very blue, serene, 
still, looking at you with a tranquil breadth of expression which 
somehow conveyed to your mind a feeling of unquestioned power 
and greatness, quite poetical in its serious simplicity. I do not 
suppose she was at all aware of this, for the Queen docs not take 
credit for being so calmly royal ; but this is how she looked to a 
fanciful girl, seccing Her Majesty for the first time.’ 

A tolerably complete record could be given of the outward 
movements of the princess, always with her mother, during her 
girlhood. The courses of study, the books used, the routine of the 
schoolroom, and the times of recreation, might also be recorded. 
But all this would reveal little of the real history of the Queen’s 
young days, of the development of her mind, and of her moral and 
religious life. All that we need to say here is that very seldom has 
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, ey young mind and’ heart been more wisely. and carefully cultivated, 
judging by results. 2 j 

What was the progress of the training in those early years we do 

not know, and are not likely to know, except by the publication of 

any records that may have been kept by the governesses and 

teachers of the princess, especially by the late Baroness Lehzen, 








THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRINA VICTORIA. 
(From @ painting by Anthony Stewart.) 


who was with her from childhood. If her correspondence or diary 
should ever see the light, we shall know more of the girlhood of the 
Queen. How interesting her statement would be, may be inferred 
from a single recolleetion, which she gave in a letter to the Queen 

___ herself, as lately as December 2nd, 1867. This was long after the 
_ faithful governess had retired to spend the evening of her life in 
ae her own country. — ‘I ask your Majesty’s leave,’ writes the Baroness, 
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‘to cite some remarkable words of your Majesty, when only twelve 
years old, while the Regency Bill was still in progress. I then 
said to the Duchess of Kent, that now for the first time your 
Majesty ought to know your place in the succession. Her Royal 
Highness agreed with me, and I put the genealogical table into the 
historical book. When Mr. Davys (the Queen’s instructor, after- 
‘wards Bishop of Peterborough) was gone, the princess opened, as 
usual, the book again, and sceing the additional paper, said, “I 


never saw that before.” “It was not thought necessary you 
should, princess,” I answered. “I sce I am nearer the throne than 
I thought.” “So it is, Madam,” I said. After some moments the’ 


princess resumed: “Now, many a child would boast, but they 
don’t know the difficulty. There is much splendour, but much 
responsibility.” The princess, having lifted up the forefinger of her 
right hand while she spoke, gave me that little hand, saying, “I 
will be good, dear Lehzen ; I will be good.” I then said, “But 
your Aunt Adelaide is still young, and may have children, and of 
course they will ascend the throne after their father, William IV,, 
and not you, princess.” The princess answered, “ And if that were 
so, I should never feel disappointed, for I know by the love Aunt 
Adelaide bears me how fond she is of children.” When Queen 
Adclaide tost her second princess, she wrote to the Duchess of Kent, 
“My children are dead, but yours lives, and she is mine also.”’ 

Thus wrote the Baroness to the Queen, her old pupil, who 
appended to the letter the following note: ‘I cried much on 
learning it, and ever deplored this contingency, —referring to the 
plaintive and kindly saying of ‘Aunt Adelaide,’ as to the loss of 
her children. 

In Sir Walter Scott's Diary, under date May 19th, 1828, 
occurs the following entry : ‘Dined with the Duchess of Kent. I 
was very kindly réccived by Prince Leopold, and presented to the 
little Victoria—the heir apparent to the Crown, as things now stand. 
The little lady is educated with much care, and watched so closely 
that no busy maid has a moment to whisper, “ You are the heir of 
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‘,England.” I suspect, if we could dissect the little heart, we should 
find that some pigeon or other bird of the air had carried the 
matter.’ 

Sir Walter was wrong in his surmise, as the letter of Baroncss 
Lehzen has shown, but his note is valuable as testifying to the 
watchful guardianship of the mother. From the first the child’s 

“cot was in the mother’s room, and she took her meals at a little 
table by her mother’s side. In the choice of servants and attendants 
the utmost care was also exercised. All this, so far as the principle 
gocs—the importance of watchful parental care—carries a lesson 
yfor all times and all ranks of life, although little heeded by selfish 
women of the world. 

The reference to Prince Leopold by Sir Walter Scott reminds 
us of the constant and affectionate interest taken by the good 
brother in his sister and her child. Claremont, the residence of the 
prince, was a sccond home to the duchess and her two daughters. 
They were often there, and always with enjoyment and benefit, 
In 1824 the Dowager Duchess of Coburg came to England, and 
the united family spent the beautiful autumn of that year at 
Claremont. In reference to these visits, the royal pen has noted, 
‘ These were the happiest days of the Queen’s childhood.’ Nothing 
could exceed the affection of the princess for Uncle Leopold. The 
attachment grew with her years, for when the proposal was made 
to place him on the throne of Greece, we are told she was in 
despair at the prospect of his leaving England, and when the 
project fell through nothing could exceed her joy, ‘as she adored 
her uncle.’ ; 5 

Very touching is the notice in the Queen’s Journal of a visit 
paid to Claremont long after, in 1842. She was there with her 
husband and her own little girl, and thus she wrote to her Uncle 
Leopold at Brussels ; ‘This place brings back recollections of the 
happiest days of my otherwise dull childhood—days when I 
experienced such kindness from you, dearest uncle ; Victoria plays 
with my old bricks, and I see her running and jumping in the 
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~ flower-garden, as old (though. I feel still //#/e) Victoria of former- 
days used to do,’ Very different were the feelings which she 
entertained towards her uncles on the paternal side. Possibly she 
did not know much about them, and so could not tell the reason 
why she did not like them. It was as well, however, that she 
possessed the dim notion of their being somewhat like the ogres of 
fursery tales, for the atmosphere in which they lived was not 










































































































































































CLAREMONT. 


healthy for the young. Her mother, knowing this, kept her away ~ 
as far as was possible; and sometimes gave great offence by so 
doing. At times it was necessary to obey positive royal command, 
as when the child was sent for to see ‘Uncle King’ at Windsor. 
On one of these occasions she was taken for a sail on Virginia 
Water. It was in 1829, when she was about ten years old. ‘Dear 
grandmamma’ at Coburg wrote to the duchess about this visit, 
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.‘I see by the English papers that “Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent went on Virginia Water with His Majesty.” The 
little monkey must have pleased and amused him, she is such a 
pretty, clever child.’ Yes, and we are told elsewhere that ‘the first 
gentleman of Europe’ was delighted with her ‘charming manners’ 

When William IV. was on the throne, although ‘Aunt 

. Adelaide’ was good and pious, and dearly loved by her niece, the 
careful mother felt it still more necessary to keep the princess 
away from court, because of her advancing years, The King 
frequently expressed displeasure at the abSence of the princess, and 

sonce did so with much rudeness, at his own dinner-table before a 
large company, when the Duchess of Kent and the princess were 
present. + The consciousness of the rectitude of her motives, and 
the soundness of her judgment, sustained her, and she continued to 
fulfil in her own way the duties of her guardianship. 

Those who search the memoirs and biographies of distinguished 
persons of that time will meet with many other references to the 
princess in her girlhood. Thus, in the life of Lord Campbell, 
we read that when Solicitor-General he dined at Kensington 
Palace, and that he thought the Princess Victoria, ‘lively and good- 
humoured, and very graceful in her manners.’ In the Diary of 
Thomas Moore, edited by Lord John Russell, we read that the 
musical poet spent an evening with the Duchess of Kent at Watson 
Taylor’s, in 1830. ‘The duchess sang a duet or two with the 
Princess Victoria, and ‘several very pretty German songs by 
herself. ... I also sang several songs, with which Her Royal 
Highness was pleased.’ In the Autobiography of Lord Albemarle, 
he tells how he had watched at the old palace at Kensington, ‘the 
movements of a bright, pretty little girl, seven years of age, 
engaged in watering the plants immediately under the window. It 
was amusing to see how impartially she divided the contents of 
‘the watering-pot between the flowers and her own little fect.’ 
Then he tells how ‘this young lady, the Princess Victoria, now our 
Gracious Sovereign,’ had a ‘simple but becoming dress—a large 
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straw hat, and a white cotton gown—contrasting favourably with 
the gorgeous apparel now worn by the little damsels of the rising 
generation. A coloured fichu round the neck was the only ornament 
she wore.’ 

Years afterwards, in 1835, Lord Albemarle was invited by his 
sister, Lady Anne Coke, ‘to help to do the honours in receiving 
“the Princess Victoria and the Duchess of Kent at Holkham. Great 
were the preparations.’ Lord Albemarle says that, ‘Both were 
most affable. The youthful princess in particular showed in her 
demeanour that winning courtesy with which millions of her subjects 
have since become familiar’ One interesting point is mentioned’ 
by the noble chronicler; the royal guests were late for dinner, 
because they were detained at Lynn, where the populace, jncluding 
the railway ‘navvies, in an excess of loyalty, insisted on drawing 
the royal carriage through that town—‘a rough augury of the 
gathering hope and enthusiasm with which the people were be- 
ginning to look forward to a new reign, and a good time coming.’ 

In the life of Leslie, the painter, there is a notice of the visit 
of the duchess and the princess to the Royal Academy ona ‘private 
view day.’ They had been on previous years to the new exhi- 
bitions, but privately. On this occasion there had been merely a 
message sent in the morning. The rooms were crowded, as usual 
on that day, and the princess could have scen little of the cx- 
hibition, as she was herself the cynosure of all eyes. She was quite 
self-possessed and easy in her manner. Hearing that Charles 
Kemble was there, she asked to be introduced to him ; ‘which,’ 
says Leslie, ‘gave him an opportunity of making one of his best 
genteel comedy bows.’ With Mr. Rogers, the poet banker, and 
with many whom she recognized, the princess conversed affably. 

Another interesting reference occurs in the Fournals and Letters 
of Caroline Fox, an accomplished and amiable Quaker lady. 
‘The carc observed in the princess's education, Miss Fox says, ‘is 
exemplary, and everything is indeed done to bring about a gocd 
result? She had alrcady recorded a saying of the Duchess of 
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3 
Kent to her daughter: ‘I am anxious to bring-you up as a good ; 4 
woman, and then -you will be a good Queen also,’ . According to ' 7 
Caroline Fox, describing her in those early years, ‘She is a good 


linguist, an acute foreign politician, and possesses very sound 
common sense,’ 





Prerront House, BRoapstairs. 
(The Queen stayed here as a chitd.) 


Claremont was the most frequent and favoured place of change 
from Kensington. But visits were paid of longer or shorter 
duration to many other places—to Sidmouth, Malvern, Ramsgate, 
' Tunbridge Wells, Broadstairs, and elsewhere. These movements | : 
were good, both for health of body and development of mind: . 
; Dp , 
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Clusters of anccdotes and recollections belong to cach of these 
places of temporary residence, of which we can only spare spacc * 
for one or two. , 

At Malvern, a large house was occupied, on what, out of com- 
pliment to Her Majesty, has since been named the Qucen’s Road. 
The princess is spoken of as a great romp and rattle at that time. 
Her two particular weaknesses were climbing walls and trees, and 
cantering on a donkey! One day she had climbed an apple-tree, 
and could not get down again. She remained there sobbing 
bitterly, till the gardener, Davis, attracted to the spot by her cries, 
got a ladder and brought her safe and sound to ¢erra firma. The: 
man was rewarded with a guinea, which used to be, and may still 
be, shown to the curious, neatly framed. 

A droll anecdote is told of a little mishap in a visit to Went- 
worth House, Lord Fitzwilliam’s place in Yorkshire, The princess 
delighted to run about by herself in the gardens and shrubberies. 
One morning the ground was wet, and a gardener, seeing the girl 
about to descend a sloping piece of turf from the terrace, called out, 
‘Be careful, miss, it’s slape.’ Turning round, the princess asked, 
‘What is slape?’ At that moment her feet flew from under her, 
and down she rolled. The old gardener ran to lift her, saying as 
he did so, ‘ 7hat’s slape, miss.’ 

A more sedate story is associated with Tunbridge Wells. At 
the bazaar she had expended all her money in presents for her 
friends, when she remembered some one else to whom she would 
like to give a box, of which the price was half-a-crown. The sales- 
woman proposed to enclose it with the other articles bought. 
The governess objected, as nothing was bought by the princess 
except for ready money. The offer was then made to set aside 
the box for her, to which she gladly assented. As soon as she got 
her next allowance, she came to the bazaar early in the morning on 
her donkey, and carried off the box. 

Of Brighton the recollections are not agreeable; mobs of 
well-dressed people so annoyed the royal party wherever they 
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appeared, that, they could scarcely venture abroad, and they soon 
left the town, 

At Ramsgate one pleasant incident was the sending by Mr. 
Montefiore of a golden key for his private grounds, and the vener- 
able baronet, Sir Moses, was as full of affectionate loyalty to the 
Qucen at a hundred years of age, as he had been courteous to the 
princess more than half a century before. 

Besides the quiet family outings for health and change, visits 
were made on the invitation of the noble owners, to famous or 
beautiful English country seats, such as Eaton Hall, Alton Towers, 
Chatsworth, and other palatial residences, 

Many other incidents and events of the Queen's girlhood might 
be recalled, but we must not too long dwell on these early years. 
The following incident occurred during an excursion from Norris 
Castle, one of the most pleasant places of residence of the early 
years of the Queen, where she first acquired her love of ships and 
the sea. In a yacht, the Emerald, expeditions were made to all 
parts of the coast of the Isle of Wight and the Southampton 
Water, and also to Plymouth, Torquay, and remoter places, On 
one occasion, when on board the Emerald, there was a most 
providential escape, a large spar with its sail falling on the deck. 
The pilot saw the peril just in time to hurry the young princess 
aside, the spar falling on the very spot where she had been, Her 
rescuer was promoted to be master for his timely service. 7 

Other expeditions were made at various times to places famed 
in English history. At Bath, her presence was taken advantage of 
for the opening of the splendid park which bears her name. 
Thus her years passed in useful as well as pleasant variety of 
occupation. She was taken to balls and parties occasionally, when 
given in her honour, notably to one given by the King and Queen 
on her thirteenth birthday, where the child charmed everybody by: 
her sweet, unaffected, yet dignified manner. Three years later, at a 


“ball at the Marquis of Exeter's, she was sent to bed after the 


first dance, showing how careful was the discipline under which she 
b2 
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was still kept. She was taken also, after the royal custom, to ___ 
Ascot races along with Queen Adelaide. : “ 
Thus she went through all the accustomed routine of good 





Norris CASTLE, 


society in her young days. One of the most amusing, yet not 
least educational and useful class of public appearances, was when 
loyal addresses were read to the Duchess of Kent and her 
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daughter, during their ‘ royal progresses,’ as the old King jocularly, 
perhaps contemptuously called them, in the summer trips. Grave 
mayors and aldermen, in gorgeous array, used to read, with 
becoming solemnity, these addresses, which the young princess was 
taught to listen to with equally proper gravity, thereby becoming 
habituated to official ceremoniousness, and also being inured to 
face ayith sclf-possession and calmness the presence and coun- 
tenances of admiring and wondering crowds. All this helped the 
training for the lofty position which was soon to be filled as Queen, 

Among the names that appear in the annals of the early years 
of the Queen is that of the Baroness Lehzen. She was daughter 
of a Hanoverian pastor, who came to England first in 1818, as 
governess to the Princess Feodora of Leiningen. In 1824 she 
entered on the same functions as regards the Princess Victoria, but 
without the title of sub-governess, which would have described her 
position. She was placed about the princess provisionally as lady 
in attendance, until the age of the princess made some other 
arrangements necessary. This position she retained till 1831, with 
the practical duties of sub-governess, when the Duchess of 
Northumberland was the official governess. After the Queen’s 
accession she remained at Court till 1842, as the Queen’s friend. 
She then retired to Germany, where she died in 1870. It was 
George -IV. who, at the request of his sister, the Princess Sophia, 
raised Miss Lehzen to the rank of a Hanoverian Baroness. 

I have said little about the’ formal training and instruction of 
the princess, or the subjects and methods of study, under her 
governesses and teachers. Not in studies and lessons as usually 
understood, but in all suitable accomplishments, in music, drawing, 
riding, and every branch of a lady’s education, her training was of 
the very best kind. So that it has been truly said, ‘Had she not 
been the Queen of England, her acquirements and accomplishments 
would have given her a high standing in society, 

In directing and superintending this education, while due credit 
is given tu all her instructors, and to the enlightened care of her 
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mother, we must. also give high honour to her governess, the 
Dowager Duchess of Northumberland, about whom too little has 
been heard in accounts of the Queen's early life. This lady, a 
daughter of one of the Burrells of Kent, was an Englishwoman of 
the highest type ; with admirable qualitics of heart and mind ; well 
fitted by her instruction and example for her position as governess ; 
and to her the Queen was largely indebted for the formation of her - 
character. We hear much in our day of ‘the higher education of 
women,’ I do not know about the Aigher, but detfer education 
than that of the Queen could not be desired. Madame Campan 
herself, whom the great Napoleon praised so highly, could not 
have done more, in her lofty plans for making ‘good wives and good 
mothers.’ If an adequate account could be given of the education 
of the Princess Victoria—her moral as well as physical and mental 
training—the record would be a boon, not to England only, but to 
English-speaking people throughout the world. 

In May, 1836, the quict course of the life at Kensington was 
varied by the visit of two of the Queen's Coburg cousins, Ernest 
and Albert, with their father, the Duke of Saxc-Coburg. This 
visit was suggested and arranged by Prince Leopold, the brother of 
the Duchess of Kent; and the object of the visit, although not 
avowed, was understood by the few who were in the secret of 
Uncle Leopold's plans. While his immediate motive was the 
welfare of the niece whom hé truly loved, he could not be without 
hopes also of the advancement of the Coburg House ; for which 
end, the alliance of one of the young princes with the heiress of the 
English throne opened a splendid opportunity. A pleasant month 
was spent in Lngland, where, in the London season, the young 
princes were introduced to scenes of splendour and excitement 
which must have been a strange contrast to their quiet life in 
Germany, or even at Kensington. 

May 24, 1837, was an important day, as the princess legally’ 
came of age then. It was a time of great rejoicing, most of all 
at Kensington, where every one felt more than the interest and 
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loyalty pervading the nation. From Windsor came kind messages, 
and tke present of a costly piano from the King himself, who now 
acquiesced graciously in the succession which could not be far 
distant. There was a State ball that night at St. James's, The 
King was too ill to be there, and the Queen could not leave him, 
but the gaietics went on notwithstanding, The Princess opened 
the ball with young Lord FitzAlan, son of the premier duke of 
England, the Duke of Norfolk. She also danced with Prince 
Esterhazy, ‘ablaze with diamonds, as usual” On the following day 
there were various deputations, with addresses of congratulation 

‘and good wishes. A few days after, Prince Leopold’s trusty friend, 
Baron Stockmar, arrived, whose name henceforth appears frequently 
in conn€ction with the history of the Queen and of the Court, It 
was Prince Leopold who sent him, with what special purpose will 
be presently seen. . 


VI. 


THE QUEEN'S ACCESSION. 


ING WILLIAM IV., who had for some weeks felt his end 
k approaching, breathed his last at Windsor Castlc, at 2 A.M, 
on June 20, 1837. Very shortly after, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who had administered to the King the last rites of the 
Church, and the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Conyngham, started for 
Kensington to communicate the cvent to the young Sovereign. 
They were accompanied by the physician who had witnessed the 
decease, and by one or two others. We are told that they reached 
Kensington Palace at about 5 A.M. They knocked, they rang, 
they thumped for a considerable time before they could rouse the 
porter at the gates ; they were again kept waiting in the courtyard, 
and then turned into one of the lower rooms, and seemed 
forgotten by everybody. They rang the bell, and desired that the 
attendant of the Princess Victoria might be sent to inform her 
Royal Highness that they requested an audience on business of 
importance. After another delay, and another ringing to inquire 
the cause, the attendant was summoned, who stated that the 
Princess was in such a sweet sleep she would not venture to 
disturb her. Then they said, ‘We come to the Queen on business 
of State, and even her sleep must give way to that!’ It did; and 
to prove that she did not keep them waiting, in a few minutes she 
came into the room in a loose white night-gown and shawl, her 
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. Might-cap throw’ off, and her hair falling upon her shoulders—her 
stockingless feet in slippers, tears in her eyes, but perfectly calm 
and collected. So it is said in the Diary of a Lady of Quality 
(Miss Wynn). 

Other accounts add that as soon as the announcement was made 
to the young Queen by the Archbishop, she said to him, ‘I beg 
your Grace to pray for me’; and thus all knelt down there and 
then. So it has been said, but whether they knelt down or not, 
the new reign, judging by the Qucen’s request to the Archbishop, 
was inaugurated in a prayerful spirit. Of more doubtful authen- 
ticity is the statement that she held out her hand to be kissed 
by the Lord Chamberlain. Perhaps these are only apocryphal 
commentasies on the words of the ‘Lady of Quality, that she 
was ‘perfectly collected and dignified.’ 

It is not clear what was the need for the hurried swiftness with 
which the message of the King’s death was carried from Windsor 
to Kensington, or why the Quecn had to be roused from her sleep 
so carly in the morning to receive it. Possibly there may be some 
constitutional purpose or historical usage to account for this. In 
times and countries where the first bearers of important tidings 
reccived great rewards, such hot haste would be intelligible. On 
the present occasion there was probably some more prosaic 
explanation. After a doleful night in the house of death, any 
one would prefer a drive in the cool of a midsummer morning to 
travelling, after broken rest, at a later hour. At all events, the 
scene as it is described to us forms a pretty opening to the story 
of the new reign. 

When the Archbishop and his companions had retired, the 
Queen hastened to her mother, who no doubt had at once divined 
the cause of the carly disturbance in the house. It appears that a 
special messenger had been despatched from ‘Aunt Adelaide’ 
{the widowed Queen now being Queen Dowager) to Victoria, 
apprising her of the event. Whether this messenger arrived along 
with, or before, or after the State personages, is not recorded ; but 
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the warm heart of the young Queen prompted her to write at once. - 
a letter of condolence and sympathy. This letter was addressed 
to Her Majesty the Queen, Windsor Castle; and when the 
inscription was noticed before being taken to the messenger, the 
remark was made, ‘Your Majesty, you are Queen of England.’ 
‘Yes,’ she replied ; ‘but the widowed Qucen is not to be reminded 
of the fact first by me.’ This was certainly a reply ‘collected and 
dignified’; and breathing that delicate consideration for the 
feclings of others which has always been conspicuous in the 
Queen. 

The letter itself showed the same kind and thoughtful spirt, 
in begging her dear aunt to remain at Windsor as long as she 
pleased. The Qucen Dowager did not, however, take advantage 
of the gencrous proposal further than for a few days, as she left the 
Castle as soon as the remains of her husband had been deposited, 
with the usual imposing ceremonies, in the royal vault. 


LorD MELBOURNE, 


VII. 
LORD MELBOURNE. 


BOUT 9 A.M, June 20, 1837, Lord Melbourne, as Premier, or 
A Head of Her Majesty’s Government, came to Kensington. 
This is the first official appearance on the scene of the man 

who was to exercise on the mind and actions of the Queen a 
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powerful influence at the beginning of her reign ; who in regard te 
all public affairs was to be her adviser and director in the years 
between her accession and her marriage. As it is not in our 
plan to deal with the details of the political history of the reign, 
it may be well to bring together in this place what has to be said 
about the official and personal relations of Lord Melbourne with 
the Sovercign. . 

In the excellent training of her daughter by the Duchess of 
Kent, political education had not been wanting, so far as it could 
be given in its principles and theory from history and from books. 
What Caroline Fox in her Memoirs meant in describing her as 
‘an acute foreign politician’ we do not know, but the Queen’s 
mother was certainly entitled to say with pride that she had been 
careful to instruct her in ‘the duties of a constitutional Sovereign.’ 
The lessons had now to be put in practice, and to Lord Melbourne 
the duty of this practical training naturally fell, From the 
moment of her accession the authority of her mother and all other 
teachers ceased, so far as public affairs were concerned. 

Lord Melbourne was now nearly sixty years of age, with wide 
knowledge of the world and of human nature, and a man of 
great kindliness, geniality, and good sense. Having been Prime 
Minister of William IV. since the retirement of Earl Grey, the 
Queen may have seen him during her rare visits at Court, but 
she had no personal communication before that 20th of June. 
From the first interview she put her trust in the judgment and 
devotion of her minister. Had Uncle Leopold been at hand, his 
counsel might perhaps have been sought; but for the special dutics 
of her new position the Queen had a more experienced adviser. 

Not only in the. events of the carly days of the reign, to 
be presently narrated, but during the years that followed, the 
attention of Lord Melbourne was careful and unremitting. All 
accounts agree as to the value of his services, and the admirable 
way in which they were performed. What everybody said at the 
time is well expressed by Charles Greville in his amusing Journal. 
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Speaking of the Queen’s life at Windsor after her removal from 
Kensington, he says: ‘She is upon terms of the grcatest cordiality 
with Lord Melbourne, and very naturally. ... No,man is more 
formed to ingratiate himself with her. He treats her with 
unbounded consideration and respect, he consults her tastes and 
her wishes, and he puts her at her ease by his frank and natural 
manners, while he amuses her by the quaint, queer, epigrammatic 
turn of hts mind, and his varicd knowledge upon all subjects. 
Her reliance upon Melbourne’s advice extends at present to 
matters quite beside his constitutional functions, for when some- 
bedy asked her permission to dedicate some novel to her, she 
said she did not like to grant the permission without knowing the 

‘ contents of the work, and she desired Melbourne to read the book, 
and let her know if it was fit that she should accept the dedication. 
Melbourne read the first volume, but found it so dull that he 
would not read any more, and sent her word that she had better 
refuse, which she accordingly did. 

In a later entry in his Journal, Mr. Greville says, ‘The Queen 
passes more hours with Melbourne than any two pcople, in any 
relation of life, perhaps ever do pass together besides. He is at 
her side for at least six hours every day ; an hour in the morning, 
two on horseback, one at dinner, and two in the evening, This 

_ monopoly is certainly not judicious ; it is not altogether consistent 
with social ‘usage, and it leads to an infraction of those rules of 
ctiquette which it is better to observe with regularity at Court.’ 

This last remark was an echo of what the Duke of Wellington, 
who was above all personal or party jealousy, had said as to the 
court life. The duke said that ‘Melbourne was quite right to go 
and stay at the Castle as much as he does, and that it is very fit 
he should instruct the young Queen in her business, but I do not 
approve of his being always at her side, even contrary to the rules 
of etiquette ; for, as a Prime Minister has no precedence, he ought 
not to be placed in the post of honour to the exclusion of those of 
higher rank than himself.’ 
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At the dinner-table Melbourne invariably sat on the Queen's 
left, no matter who might be there, and in the drawing-room he 
was again at her side, after she had, as usual, gone round to say 
a few words to cach guest, and there he remained, without moving, 
till the evening was at an end, 

To Lord Melbourne's own friends, the wonder was that, at 

- his age, and with his well-known habits, he was able to adopt 
and persevere in a mode of life so contrary to his nature. The 
ceremony and formality of court company must have been 
terribly irksome to one notoriously a lover of easy self-indulgence. 
Never was there seen so thorough a transformation of any one’s 
occupations and ways, and this kept up month after month. 
‘Instead of indolently sprawling in all the attitudes of luxurious 
ease, he is always sitting bolt upright) said Greville; ‘and his 
free and easy language is carefully guarded and regulated with the 
strictest propriety.’ He must have sometimes longed for the more 
congenial evenings at Holland House and other favourite circles. 
A man less independent, or more ambitious, might have been 
partly influenced by motives of policy, but in his case it was sheer 
kindliness of heart, joined to a high sense of duty, that moved him. 
In looking back to the commencement of the reign, let us recall 
with grateful remembrance the service rendered to the Queen 
and to the nation by William Lamb, Viscount Melbourne. 


Tne QuEEN’s First Councit. 


(After: the picturé by Sir David Witkie, R'A.; engraved by permission of Messrs. Graves\and Co.) 





VIII, 
THE FIRST INCIDENTS OF THE NEW REIGN, 


“p UT we must return to the morning of the Accession. Pre- 
paration had to be made for other visitors, and for the 
meeting of the Privy Council. While the great bell of St, 

Paul's was tolling for the death of the late King, a temporary throne 
was erected at Kensington Palace for his successor. At the Council 
the high officers of the Crown, the chief dignitaries of Church and 
State, ambassadors and other distinguished personages, were 
assembled. The Qucen entered the room unattended, and simply 
attired in mourning. On entering, she affectionately saluted her 
royal uncles who were present. They Were the first to take the 
oath of allegiance, and it is said that the Queeti’ was visibly affected 
when they knelt before her, ‘as if she felt the contrast between 
their civil and their natural relations’ With this exception, the 
ceremony of receiving the homie of the many who kissed her 
hand and knelt before her was. gone through with the utmost 
coolness and self-posscssion, and without any sign of emotion. 
The customary oaths on accession were also taken. 

Many recollections of this first Council were recorded by those 
who were present. The scene is well known by the historic picture 
by Wilkie, which in the main is accurate as to the distinguished 
personages present, but with the addition of two or three figures, 
including the Lord Mayor, who, not being a Privy Councillor, 
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according to Mr. Greville, Clerk of the Council, had no right to be 
included. Some of the portraits are easily recognised, such as the 
Duke of Sussex, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Melbourne, Lord 
Lansdowne, and Sir Robert Pecl. The chief interest of the scene 
centres in the Quecn, who read the speech prepared for her by 
Melbourne with great clearness and dignity. Of her whole 
‘demeanour on this occasion all the accounts agree in speaking 
with astonishment and praise. Wilkie has made the surprise and 
delight of the Duke of Sussex visible on his countenance. The 
general fecling is well expressed in the saying of one, ‘She presided 
with as much ease as though she had been doing nothing else alk 
her life’ Greville quotes Pecl as saying that he was ‘amazed at 
her manner and behaviour; at her apparent deep sense of her 
situation, her modesty, and at the same time her firmness, She 
appeared to be awed, but not daunted.’ 

The Queen must have been prepared, or had prepared herself, 
for ail the ceremonies belonging to a new reign, for she sent that 
afternoon for Jord Albemarle, as Master of the Horse, whose duty 
it was to provide suitable conveyance, the next morning, when she 
went to St, James's to be proclaimed. 

A few days later, Greville enters in his diary, ‘ Her Majesty has 
continued quictly at Kensington, where she transacts business with 
her ministers ; and everything gocs on as if she had been on the 
throne six years instead of six days,’ 

The Proclamation, on June 21st, 1837, was an imposing scene. 
The streets were denscly crowded on the way to St. James’s. The 
custom is for the new ruler to appear at a window of the Presence 
Chamber ; while the Proclamation is made in the court below. 
This court, the quadrangle nearest Marlborough House, was 
packed with privileged spectators. Al! the gorgeously arrayed 
officials of the Heralds’ College, with sergcants-at-arms, State 
trumpeters, and other functionaries, lists of whom will be found 
ia the reports of the scene, were posted below the open window. 
The brilliant colour in the court threw into greater contrast the 
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dark mourning dress of the Queen, relieved only by white collar 
ind cuffs, the black bonnet also having a border of white lace. 
Her hair was simply parted over her fair forehead, which added to 
her girlish appearance. The Duchess of Kent was at her side, 
ightly receding, and behind could be seen the heads of some of 
he illustrious persons in the room. At the appointed time, Garter+ 


eon 


King-aj-Arms read the Proclamation, announcing the accession 
fthe Qucen, and ending with the declaration of loyal fealty, with 
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he prayer ‘ beseeching God, by whom kings and queens do reign, 
to bless the royal Princess Alexandrina Victoria with long and 
happy years to reign, God save the Queen’? 

At these words the band of the Life-Guards struck up the 
National Anthem, a great shout of ‘God save the Queen’ at first 
almost drowning the strains. The acclamations in the court, when 
she stood bowing at the window, to which she was led by Lord 


Melbourne, were taken up by the crowd outside the palace, and 


the shouts rolled afar, The Proclamation was repeated on the 
same morning at several places in the City of London, and 
afterwards throughout the country. 

It is worthy of mention in contrast with the Irish fecling 
in our own day, that conspicuous in the front row of the crowd 
opposite the window where the Queen stood was Daniel O’Con- 
nell, leading the cheers, and waving his hat with enthusiasm. A 
year or two later, when the Orangemen, of whom the Duke ot 
Cumberland was the master, had made disrespectful reference to 
the Crown, O'Connell said he could bring 500,000 Irishmen in 
arms to defend their young Queen. . Certainly no heart beat with 
truer loyalty than his on that morning of the Proclamation, and 
he represented all Catholic Ireland at that time, 

The guns in the park had meanwhile begun to be fired, to be 
answered by the guns at the Tower, by which all London knew 
that the Proclamation had been made. There were no telegraphs 
in those days, but as swiftly as news could then travel the 
messages of joy and gratulation spread through the land. 
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While the tide of this joy began to flow, the young Queen was 
herself overcome with emotion. ‘Some natural tears she shed,’ 
and these tears inspired the most gifted poetess among her 
subjects, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, to write verses, which were 
appropriate at the time, and have become doubly touching since, 
when tears from deeper fountains have welled from the heart of 
that maiden Queen who ‘wept to wear a crown.’ 


*God bless thee, weeping Queen, 
With blessings more divine, 
And fill with better love than earth 
That tender heart of thine: 
That when the throne of earth shall be 
As low as graves brought down, 
A pieretd hand may give to thee 
‘The crown which angels shout to see, 
Thou wilt not weep 
To wear that heavenly crown.’ 
In all the public and “official acts of the Queen after her 
accession, even from the very beginning of her reign, veteran and 
_experienced statesmen were astonished by the intelligence and tact, 
as well as the grace and dignity, of the young Sovereign. Mr. 
Greville was at court on November 2nd, when the Queen received 
the Address of the Commons ; and he wrote ‘in his journal next 
day: ‘She conducts herself with surprising dignity ; the dignity 
which proceeds from self-possession and deliberation. The small- 
ness of her stature is quite forgotten in the majesty and gracc- 
fulness of her demeanour” The same acute observer and accurate 
reporter of the observation of others speaks also of the great 
caution and prudence of théQueen, ‘the former .almost unnatural 
’ and again, ‘All that I hear of the young Queen 
leads to the conclusion that she will some day play a conspicuous 
part, and that she has a great deal of character. It is clear enough 
that she had long been silently preparing herself, and had been 
prepared by those about her (and very properly), for the situation 
to which she was destined. 


That this gravity in regard to State affairs was the result of 


in one so young ; 
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- deliberation and judgment, is shown by the remarks of Mr. Greville 
about the life of the young Queen when free from these restraints 
of official dignity. ‘ Everything is new and delightful to her, She 
is surrounded with the most exciting and interesting cnjoyments; 
her occupations, her pleasures, her business, her court, all present 
an unceasing round of gratifications, With all her prudence and 

: discretign she has great animal spirits, and enters into the mag- 
nificent noveltics of her position with the zest and curiosity of a 
child.’ In keeping with this is the record of balls, dinncr-partics, 
dramiatic entertainments, and other scenes of gaicty. In connec- 
Gon with some of these, characteristic anccdotes of the Queen are 
recorded, There was a ball at Buckingham Palace on June 18th, 
1838, the same cvening as the usual Waterloo banquet at Apsley 
House, The coincidence gave offence to the French, who declined 
attending, but was quite accidental and unintended. The Queen 
sent a gracious message to the duke, desiring he would bring the 
whole of his party to her ball, which gratified him very much, and 
he wrote a very grateful and respectful answer. 

There was sometimes excitement on Sundays as well as week 
days. We are told that some High Churchmen felt rather uncasy 
at the Queen's evident favour towards Mclbourne and his political 
friends, Two of the chaplains, Mr, Perceval and Dr. (afterwards 
Dean) Hook, were determined to give Her Majesty ‘a bit of their 
mind’ from the pulpit. The Bishop of London heard of this, and 
occupicd the pulpit himself Sunday after Sunday. The bishop 
having had a fall from his horse, Mr. Perceval found his oppor- 
tunity. The bishop warned the Queen to expect strong statements, 
and probably he warned the chaplain also. The Queen did not 
find the sermon very strong, so far as she was concerned, but 
persons unnamed, Peel and Wellington ‘probably, were reproached 
for sacrificing conscience to political expediency— referring to 
Catholic Emancipation. Dr. Hook had his turn in the pulpit, and 

“ his sermon seems to have been stronger. He told the Queen in as 
many words, that ‘the Church would stand, let what would happen 
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to the throne.’ On her return to Buckingham Palace, Lord 
Normanby, who had been at the chapel, said to the Queen, ‘ Did 
not your Majesty find it very hot?’ (It was the 24th of July.) 
‘Yes,’ she said, ‘and the sermon was very hot too.’ 

Of the daily life at Windsor in 1838, we havea pleasant glimpse. 
‘The Queen gets up soon after eight ; breakfasts in her own room ; 
“is occupied the whole morning in transacting business, reading 
despatches, writing letters,—cvery matter of interest and import- 
ance in every department being laid before her. At eleven or 
twelve the Premier, Lord Melbourne, comes and stays with her an 
hour, more or less, according to the business he may have t# 
transact. At two she rides with a large suite (and she likes to 
have it numerous). Melbourne always rides on her left-hand, and 
the equerry in waiting generally on her right. She rides for two 
hours along the road, and the greater part of the time at a full 
galop. After riding, she amuses hersclf for the rest of the after- 
noon with music and singing, playing, romping with children, 
if there are any in the castle (and she is so fond of them that she 
gencrally contrives to have some there), or in any other way she 
fancies. The hour of dinner is nominally half-past seven, soon 
after which the guests assemble, but she seldom appears till near 
eight. The lord-in-waiting comes into the drawing-room and 
instructs, each gentleman which lady he is to take to dinner. 
When the guests are all assembled the Queen comes in, preceded 
by the gentlemen of her household, and followed by the Duchess 
of Kent and all her ladies; she speaks to each lady, bows to the 
men, and gocs immediately into the dining-room. She generally 
takes the arm of the man of the highest rank, but on this occasion 
she went with Mr. Stephenson, the American Minister (though he 
has no rank), which was very wisely done. Melbourne sits on her 
left. She remains at table the usual time, but does not suffer the 
men to sit long after, and we were summoned to coffee in less than 
a quarter of an hour. In the drawing-room she never sits down 
till the men make their appearance. Coffee is served to them in 
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+théadjoining room, and then they go into the drawing-room, when 
she goes round, and says a few words to each, of the most trivial 
nature, all, however, very civil and cordial in manner and ex- 




















THE QUEEN’s APARTMENTS, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


pression. . . At about half-past eleven she goes to bed, or whenever 
the Duchess has played her usual number of rubbers, and the band 
has performed all the pieces on the list for the night. This is the 
whole history of her day: she orders and regulates every detail 
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herself, she knows where everybody is lodged in the castle, seitles 
about the riding and driving, and enters into every particular with 
minute attention.’ 

All this refers to the short time of the Queen's unmarried life. 
In after years, when she was mother of a family, some houschold 
arrangements were different, but the general routine of court 
“ceremony continued always so much the same as to need no 
recurring to the subject. In maturer life the Quecn had more to 
say to favourite or distinguished guests than ‘a few words of a 
trivial‘nature,’ and the whole tone of the home life was what would 
be expected with such a head of a household as the Prince Consorf, 

The caution and prudence of the young Queen, already referred 
to, appeared early in regard to money matters. Foreexample, 
when the Queen Dowager, having received a gencrous response to 
her tequests that her personal attendants would be provided for, 
asked further that her band might be taken over by the Queen, 
the case of the musicians did not seem to have the same claims, 
and the Quecn said she must consider that request. About all 
just claims she had no hesitancy, and in one of her earliest 
conversations with Lord Melbourne she expressed her anxiety as 
to the payment of the debts of her father, the Duke of Kent. The 
authority of the Duchess of Kent, to whom duty as well as love 
had been given, seemed almost abruptly to have ceased. It must 
have been with just pride, yet not without some natural regret, 
that the anxious and fond mother saw how well her teaching and 
training had prepared the daughter for her independent station. 
F-ven in matters connected with the houschold in which she had 
beenbrought up the Queen took her own course. An instance of 
this very soon occurred in the dismissal of Sir John Conroy, who 
was rewarded with a baronetcy and a handsome pension for his 
services to her mother, but whom she did not wish to retain in her 
service. This decision concerning an old and faithful servant of 
her mother showed her determination to act according to her own 
pleasure, 
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\long with this decision and sclf-assertian towards those who 
had no special personal claim upon her, there was the utmost 
consideration for others whom she felt it a duty to respect. The 
very kind and thoughtful remark, in writing to Queen Adelaide, when 
reminded that she should no longer be addressed as Queen, has. 
already been referred to. The first time she went down to Windsor 
“to visit the Queen Dowager, she said to Lord Melbourne, to his great 
surprise, “@s he has told us, that as the flag on the Round Tower 
was half-tnast high, and they might think it necessary to clevate 
it upon her arrival, it would be better to send orders beforehand 
ngt todo so. Lord Melbourne had never thought of the flag, and 
knew nothing about it. The circumstance shawed not only her 
knowledge of forms and usages, but her kind and considerate regard 
* for the position of the widow. It is said that her manner to the 
Queen Dowager was most affectionate, and that both were much 
affected at mecting. 
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SOME AMERICAN NOTES ON THE YOUNG QUEEN. 


N July 17th, 1837, Her Majesty went to prorogue Parliament. 
() If was a brilliant and imposing scene as she proceeded in 
the State carriage, with the famous cream-coloured horses, 

then for the first time used by her, and with military escort of 
the splendid household troops, by which also the lines were kept 
clear as she passed through the dense crowds of spectators. On 
_ thig®6ccasion, Fanny Kemble (Mrs. Butler) was present, and has 
< _.” recorded per impressions of the appearance and manner of the 
Queen, and especially of the musical tone and exquisite manage- 
ment of her voice, about which many remarks have been made, but 
none by one more competent to give an opinion. ‘The enuncia- 
tion,’ says Fanny Kemble, ‘was as perfect as the intonation was 
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meldious, and I think it is impossible to hear a more excellent 
utterance than that of the Queen’s English by the English Queen,’ 
Charles Sumner was also there, and, stern Republican though he was, 
he has recorded with cqual cffusiveness his impressions, ‘I was 
astonished and delighted,’ he wrote to a friend. ‘Her voice is 
swect and finely modulated, and she pronounced every word 
‘distinctly, and with a just regard to its mcaning, I think I never 
heard anything better read in my life than her specch, and I could 
but respond to Lord FitzWilliam’s remark to me when the 
ccremony was over, “ How beautifully she performs.”’ 

3 The accessories of the scene were in keeping with the occasion. 
The Queen entered the House, preceded by the hefalds, and 
attended by the great officers of state. At the flourish of trumpets 
announcing her entry, all the peers and peeresses stood up, and 
continued standing, till the Queen, prompted by Lord Melbourne, 
said, ‘My lords, be seated,’ Her dress, some may like to know, 
was a white satin robe, with the ribbon of the Garter crossing her 
shoulder, and a magnificent tiara of diamonds on her head, with 
necklace and stomacher of large brilliants. After ascending the 
throne, the royal mantle of purple was put on her shoulders by the 
lords-in-waiting. 

Another American, Grace Greenwood, referring to this scene, 
says, ‘How strange it now seems to think of that slight girl of 
cighteen coming in upon that great assembly of legislators, many 
of them grey and bald, and pompous and portly, and gravely 
telling them that they might go home! They liked it then— 
liked being summoned to, and dismissed from, their tasks by 
so charming a schoolmistress ; and their successors sometimes 
murmur that they are not often presided over by the Queen’s most 
motherly majesty. But they forget that for her that is a haunted 
chamber, filled with presences invisible to them, shadows which 
were once substances weighing mightily in the world’s balance ; 
and that very near her—near, yet so infinitely removed—sit once 
familiar shapes: the dear uncle, fond. devoted. and unselfish as 
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only a loving uncle can be; the sweet incomparable mother“ the 
tender husband of her youth. No wonder she shrinks from the 
ordeal. Her own voice would seem to call mournfully to her out 
of the past.’ 

The mention of Charles Sumner reminds us that in American 

_ memoirs and books of travel there are numerous references to the 
Qucen, and it is gratifying that they are almost without exception 
full of the warmest and most generous sympathy. Some of them 
almost speak in apologetic tone for the fervour of their utterances, 
and say that they forget the great monarch in the thought of the 
good woman ; but in the feelings of the firmest Republicans there-is 
little difference from those of the staunchest Loyalists, The spirit 
of these American reminiscences is happily expressed ir the words 
with which Grace Greenwood closes her book: ‘And now my 
little biography is finished—would it were worthier !—and I must 
take leave of my illustrious subject, “kissing hands” in imagination 
with profound respect. If I back out of the presence, it is not 
in unrepublican abasement, but because I am loth to turn my eyes 
away from the kindly and now familiar face of the good woman, 
and the good Queen Victoria.’ 

Let us bring together a few more of these American notices, 
the more interesting because they are not found in formal history, 
but in the spontaneous effusions of private correspondence, or in 
incidental allusions. It is necessary in doing this to anticipate 
somewhat, and to disregard the chronological order of our book, 
but there is pleasure in presenting the American fecling toward 
our Queen at one view, What we now quote refers chiefly to the 
carly years of her reign, but the words of later writers are not less 
enthusiastic, and the expressions of respect and admiration are 
justified by the fuller knowledge of the life and character of the 
Qucen. 

Of the Queen proroguing Parliament in 1852, there isa pleasant 


personal record in the book by Grace Greenwood already quoted, 
Pe Pe Ae rk ttn hme Haerntinn oat the 
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scchy: at the time. Ifer admission to the Peeresses’ Gallery she 
obtained through the courtesy of the Earl of Carlisle, to whom she 
had a letter of introduction. After describing the scenes and 
personages that struck her in the brilliant assembly, she says, ‘At 
last, the guns announced the royal procession, and in a few 
moments the entire House rose silently to receive Her Majesty. 

* The Queen was conducted by Prince Albert, and accompanied by 
all the “great officers of state. The long train, borne by ladies, 
gentlemen, and pages, gave a certain statelincss to the short, 
plump, little person of the fair Sovereign, and she bore herself with 
much dignity and gracc. Prince Albert, it is evident, has been 
eminently handsome, but he is growing a little stout and slightly 
bald, yet he is a man of right noble presence, The Queen is in 
fine prescrvation, and really a pretty and Jovable-looking woman. 1 
think I never saw anything swecter than her smile of recognition, 
given to some of her friends in the gallery, and to the little Indian 
Princess of Coorg. There is much in her face of pure womanliness 
and simple goodness ; yct it is by no means wanting in animated 
intelligence. In short, after secing her, I can well understand the 
loving loyalty of her people, and can heartily join in their prayer 
of “ God save the Queen!” 

‘Her Majesty wore a splendid tiara of brilliants, matched by 
bracelets, necklace and stomacher. Her soft brown hair was 
dressed very plainly. Her under-dress was of white satin, striped 
with gold ; her robe was, of course, of purple velvet, trimmed with 
gold and ermine, 

‘The Queen desired the Lords to be seated, and commanded 
that her faithful Commons should be summoned. When the 
members of the Lower House had come in, the Speaker read a 
speech, to which Her Majesty listened in a cold quict manner, 
sitting perfectly motionless, even to her fingers and eyelids. The 
“Tron Duke” standing at her left, bent, and trembled slightly— 
supporting with evident difficulty the pondcrous. Sword of State. 
Prince Albert, sitting, tall and soldier-like, in his handsome field« 
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marshal’s uniform, looked nonchalant and serene, but with a cofain 
far-away expression in his eyes. The Earl of Derby held the 
crown on its gorgeous cushion gracefully. 

‘ After the reading of this speech, certain Bills were read to Her 
Majesty, for her assent, which she gave each time with a gracious 
inclination of the head, shaking sparkles from her diamond tiara 

“in dew-drops of light. At every token of acquiescence, a, person- 

age whom I took for a herald bowed low towards the Queen ; 
then performed a similar obeisance towards the Commons, crying : 
“La Reine le veut.” Why he should say it in French—why he 
did not say “The Qucen wills it,’ in her own English, I don’t yt 
know. 

‘This ceremony gone through, the Lord Chancellor, knecling 
at the foot of the throne, presented a copy of the Royal Speech to 
the Queen, which she proceeded to read, in a manner perfectly 
simple, yet impressive, and in a voice singularly melodious and 
distinct. Finer reading I never heard anywhere ; every syllable 
was clearly enunciated, and the emphasis fell with unerring 
precision, though gently, on the right word, 

‘The Lord Chancellor having formally announced that Parlia- 
ment stood prorogued until the 2oth August, Her Majesty rose 
as majestically as could be expected from one more remarkable 
for rosy plumptitude than regal altitude ; Prince Albert took his 
place at her side; the crown and sword-bearers took theirs in 
front, the train-bearers in the rear, and the royal procession swept 
slowly forth, the brilliant House broke up and followed, and so 
the splendid pageant passed away—faded like a piece of fairy 
enchantment. 

‘Very vivid yet is my memory of that royal pageant, so grand 
and so gay; but a dear English friend witnessed, a few years 
later, a yet more impressive prorogation. It was in war-time, 
soon after a series of splendid and terrible victories. . There 
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when, in reading her speech, she came to references to her dear 
soldiers—her dead soldiers—her silvery voice trembled, her lips 
quivered, and at last her tears fell like rain. I-know no picture of 
the Queen upon the throne so sweet as this. All around her there 
were low sounds of weeping, from poor, stricken souls crouching 
humbly under sackloth of velvet and ashes of diamonds’ 

Grace Greenwood describes a portrait of the Queen in her 
youthful days, She says, ‘In the Hall of the St. George's Society 
of Philadelphia there is a very interesting picture, by the late Mr. 
Sully, of Queen Victoria in her coronation robes, It is life-size, 
and represents her as mounting the steps of the throne, her head 
slightly turned, and looking back over the left shoulder. It seems 
to me that Her Majesty should own this picture, for it is an 
exquisite specimen of Mr, Sully’s peculiar colouring, and a very 
lovely portrait. Here is no rigidity, no constraint, no irksome 
state. There is a springy exultant vitality in the bearing of the 
graceful figure, and the light poise of the head, while in the 
complexion there is a tender softness and a freshness of tints 
belonging only to the dewy morning of life. The princcliness 
of youth, the glow of joy and hope overtop and outshine the 
crown which she wears as lightly as though it were a May 
Queen’s coronal of roses; and the dignity of simple girlish purity 
envelops her more royally then velvet or ermine. The eyes have 
the softness of morning skies and spring violets, and the smile 
hovering about the red lips, a little parted, is that of an unworn 
heart, and an cager, confident spirit. ‘This was the first portrait of 
the young Queen I ever saw, and still seems to me the loveliest.’ 

This picture was painted by Mr. Sully soon after the coronation, 
and he has told an anecdote showing the keen interest taken by 
the young Qucen in the work. Her Majesty graciously gave all 
the sittings which her time would allow, and which the painter 
desired, but of course it was not necessary to have the royal 
drapery and accessories of the portrait. The painter’s young 


daughter stood for this purpose, in the attitude required, and 
* 
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arrayed in the royal robes, One day when thus engaged, gad 
with the tiara on the modest head of the model, the Queen came 
suddenly into the room. Miss Sully, much confused, was about to 
descend from the steps of the throne, when the Queen exclaimed, 
laughing, ‘Pray stay as you are; I like to sec how I look!’ 

Another artist, Charles Leslie, had the honour of painting the 
picture of the coronation, which is now one of the great historical 
pieces at Windsor. He has given a pleasant account of thé Queen’s 
anxiety as to the success of the work, and of her gracious and 
kindly manner towards the artist. ‘She is now,’ he says, ‘so far 
satisfied with the likeness that she does not wish me to touch it, 
again. She sat five times—not only for the face, but for as much 
as is seen of the figure, and for the hands, with the coronation- 
ring on the finger. Her hands, by the way, are very pretty—the 
backs dimpled and the fingers prettily shaped. She was particular 
to have her hair dressed exactly as she wore it at the ceremony 
every time she sat.’ 

But we must return to the record of the early events of the 
reign, 

Dining with the Lord Mayor in the City, on the 9th of No= 
vember, was the next great event of that eventful year 1837. Of 
the appearance of the Queen on the way to Guildhall we have 
the following recollection by Mrs. Newton Crossland : ‘The crowd 
was so great that there were constant stoppages, and luckily 
for me one of them occurred just under the window of a house 
in the Strand where I was a spectator. I shall never forget the 
appearance of the maiden-sovereign. Youthful as she was, she 
looked every inch a queen. Seated with their backs to the horses 
were a lady and gentleman in full court dress (the Duchess of 
Sutherland, Mistress of the Robes, and the Earl of Albemarle, 
Master of the Horse), and in the centre of the opposite seat, a 
little raised, was the Queen. All I saw of her dress was a mass 
of pink satin and swan’s-down. J think she wore a large cape or 
wrap of these materials. The swan’s-down encircled her throat, 
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iy which rose the fair young face—the blue eyes beaming with 
goodness and intelligence—the rose-bloom of girlhood on her 
cheeks, and her soft light brown hair, on which gleamed a circlet 
of diamonds, braided, as it is seen in the early portraits. Her 
small, white-gloved hands were reposing easily in her lap. On 
this occasion not only were the streets thronged, but every window 
in the long line of the procession was literally filled, while men 
and boys’ were seen in perilous positions on roofs and lamp-posts, 
trees and railings. Loud and hearty cheers, so unanimous they 
were like one immense multitudinous shout, heralded the royal 
garriage,’ 

At Temple Bar there was the usual ceremony of the City keys 
being handed over (now a custom of the past), and the boys of St. 
Paul’s School presented an address (according to an ancient privilege 
of the school), and sang the National Anthem. A more magni- 
loquent address was read and responded to in the Guildhall 
drawing-room. One of the memerable incidents of this half-hour 
was the conferring knighthood on a Jew Sheriff, the first who had 
held the office, Sir Moses Montefiore. The great hall was never 
seen in such splendour, not only the plate of the Corporation and 
of many City Companies being displayed, but much gold and silver 
being lent by noblemen and gentlemen to increase the array. 
The old banquet hall resounded with the enthusiastic cheers which 
greeted the toast of the evening ; renewed, when the Queen rose 
and bowed her thanks, graciously and gracefully. When the toast 
on her behalf was-announced, ‘The Lord Mayor, and prosperity 
to the City of London!’ there,was another outburst of enthusiasm. 


xX. 


THE CORONATION. 


Abbey, on the 28th of June, 1838. The scenes in London 
at this time are described in lively style by Mr. Greville in 
his Journal. 

‘ Fune 27th.—There never was anything seen like the state of 
this town; it is as if the population had been on a: sudden 
quintupled ; the uproar, the confusion, the crowd, the noise, are 
indescribable. Horsemen, footmen, carriages, squeezed, jammed, 
intermingled ; the pavement blocked up with timbers, hammering 
and knocking, and falling fragments stunning the ears and threat- 
ening the head ; not a mob here and there, but the town all mob, 
thronging, bustling, gaping and gazing at everything, at anything, 
or at nothing; the park one vast encampment, with banners 
floating on the top of the tents, and still the roads are covered, 
the railroads loaded with arriving multitudes. From one end of 
the route of the royal procession to the other, from the top of 
Piccadilly to Westminster Abbey, there is a vast line of scaffolding ; 
the noise, the movement, the restlessness are incessant and uni- 
versal: in short, it is very curious, but uncommonly tiresome, and 
the sooner it is over the better.’ 

Horace Walpole himsclf never wrote anything more graphic 
than this page of the Journal of Charles Greville. A few more 


’ \HE ceremony of the Coronation took place at Westminster 
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THE QUEEN IN HER CORONATION ROBES, 


(From the painting by George Hayter.) 
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sengences of his cynical gossip we must quote. Here is the entry 
in his diary on the day after the Coronation: 

‘ Fune 29th.—The Coronation (which, thank God, is over) went 
off very well. The day was fine, without heat or rain, the innumer- 
able multitudes which thronged the streets orderly and satisfied.’ 
Then follows a description of the service and ceremony in the 
Abbey, some incidents being mentioned not known to the majority 
of the spectators, ‘The different actors in the ceremonial were 
very imperfect in their parts, and had neglected to rehearse them. 
The Queen never knew what she was to do next. They made her 
feave her chair and enter into St. Edward’s Chapel before the 
prayers were concluded, much to the discomfiture of the Arch- 
bishop. She said to Lord John Thynne, “Pray tell me what I am 
to do, for they don’t know;” and at the end, when the orb was put 
into her hand, she said, “ What am I to dowithit?” “Your Majesty 
is to carry it, if you please, in your hand.” “ Am I?” she said ; “it is 
very heavy.” The ruby ring was made for her little finger, instead 
of the fourth, on which the rubric prescribes that it should be put. 
When the Archbishop was to put it on, she extended the former, 
but he said it must be on the latter. She said it was too small, and 
she could not get it on. He said it was right to put it there, and 
as he insisted, she yielded, but had first to take off the other rings, 
and then this was forced on, but it hurt her very much, and as 
soon as the ceremony was over she was obliged to bathe her finger 
in iced water to get it off. The noise and confusion were very great 
when the medals were thrown about by Lord Surrey, everybody 
scrambling with all their might and main to get them, and none 
more vigorously than the Maids of Honour,’ 

There are many who like to hear details like these. Of more 
interest are the remarks about the scenes in the streets. ‘In fact, 
the thing best worth seeing was the town itself, and the countless 
multitudes through which the procession passed. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer told me,’ continues Mr. Greville, ‘that he had 
been informed £200,000 were paid for seats alone, and the number 
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of people who had flocked to London has been estimated’ at 
300,000. From Buckingham Palace to the Abbey by the way 
they took, which must be two or three miles in length, there was 
a dense mass of people; the scats and benches were all full, every 
window was occupied, the roofs of the houses ‘were covered with 
spectators, It was a wonderful scene, and forcigners of distinction 
said nothing like it could be seen in any other country, The great 
merit of this Coronation is, that so much has been done for the 
people; to interest and amuse them seems to have been the 
principal object.’ 

Of the Coronation itself and’ the scene inside the Abbey, tc 
which Mr. Greville’s Journal makes only brief reference, we give 
the account of one who was present, the Rev. Dr. John Stoughton, 
Full details of the ceremonial will be found in the papers and 
official documents of the time, but the reader will be more in- 
terested in the informal report of an eye-witness, 

‘Tt was our good fortune, says Dr. Stoughton,’ ‘on the 
Coronation-day to hold a ticket of admission to Westminster 
Abbey; and as the lark was carolling over coufitry fields we were 
up and dressed in costume required for the occasion, and made our 
way through St. James’s Park—then all astir with signs of life and 
bustle and eager expectancy. Carriages were whirling along, con- 
veying the brave, and the gentle, and the fair to places for sceing 
the procession, or to the main centre of attraction, the grand old 
Abbey—where English sovereigns for ages had been anointed and 
crowned ; and many a foot-passenger was hastening in the same 
direction, Arrived at the north side of the venerable fane, we 
were admitted at the appointed entrance, and ascending a tem- 
porary staircase, found ourselves in a gallery on the left side of the 
nave commanding a clear and unobstructed view of the middle 
aisle; but the inside of the choir we could not see. It might be 
about six o’clock when we took our scat; but even then the 
building was being fast filled with clegantly dressed spectators ; 
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and pn the floor below, carpeted for the occasion, yeomen of the 
guard, heralds and pursuivants, in their gorgeous glittering tabards, 
were carly scen busily passing to and fro. As the hours rolled on 
peers and peeresses arrived in their robes of velvet and ermine— 
coronet in hand—and were ushered into seats within the choir by 
pages and attendants, gracefully doing the requisite honours of the 
day. The buzz of cheerful conversation whispered round and 
round thé columns and the arches of the side aisles, as the gay 
assemblage bent forward to watch the arrivals, and to recognise 
distinguished pezsonages as they made their appearance one after 
another. 

‘About eleven o'clock the ambassadors began to arrive, amongst 
whom Pripce Esterhazy, on account of the blaze of diamonds on 
his dress, was most conspicuous ; and Marshal Soult, on account of 
his having led in former days the hosts of France against the 
British army, excited perhaps the most attention. 

‘The entrance of the Duchess of Kent, the Duke of Sussex, and 
the Duke of Wellington, awakened immense enthusiasm, and the 
interest decpened every moment until the trumpets announced that 
the illustrious lady was at the door who came to receive the crown 
of three kingdoms. 

‘*At that moment,” says the 77mes newspaper of that date, 
“the spectacle was peculiarly glittering and gorgeous. LEvery part 
of the Abbey, save the choir, was filled. The orchestra by itself, 
with its surpliced, red-hooded choristers flanking on both sides a 
band of instrumental performers, habitcd in scarlet ; opposite to 
them were the members of the House of Commons, sparkling with 
plumage, and dressed in every variety of uniform which is known 
to the military service of our country.” And this description we 
may supplement with the remark, that amongst the members 
present was one of the Society of Friends, in the drab garb of that 
respected community, before modern fashion had innovated, as it 
has since done, upon its primitive quaintness of cut and make. But 
it was noticed that for fineness and value of material, care in 
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manufacture, and neatness of appearance, the dress of that honour- 
able gentleman would bear favourable comparison with many a 
gaudy uniform near him. In the north transept were the 
peeresscs, making the temple bright by the display of their 
beauty and the brilliancy of their decorations. In the south 
transept, again, were the peers, a moving mass of glittering 
“grandeur. : 

The abstract of this kingdom, - 

In all the beauty, state, and worth it holds,” 


“As soon as IIer Majesty entered at the west door there was a 
hush of silence, and the choristers commenccd the service with th 
anthem, “ I was glad when they said unto me, We will go into the 
house of the Lord.” As the soft, sweet music floated sound the 
arches and pillars of the nave, she slowly passed up the Abbey 
towards the choir. 

“What an array of splendour it was! Years have passed since 
then, but vividly can we reproduce in imagination some of the 
personages who then passed along the nave, and who now sleep 
with their fathers. The grand officers of state, in their robes of 
office; the royal family ; the uncles of Her Majesty, advanced in 
years, especially the Duke-of Sussex ; the Duchess of Kent, with 
the slim figure of Viscount Morpeth walking in advance, bearing 
her coronet ; Viscount Melbourne, carrying the Sword of State ; the 
Duke of Wellington, with staff and baton, as field-marshal. The 
young Quecn, the centre of all the splendour, looked pale and 
anxious, yet withal self-possessed and dignified, wearing on her 
shoulders a heavy velvet robe, furred with ermine, and the collars 
of her orders, and on her head a circlet of gold, while gorgeous 
standard-bearers and grave bishops walked by her side. 

‘The appearance of the young Queen had the magical life-giving 
effect of a sun-ray upon a world of unrest. The waking and 
watching of the past night were at once forgotten ; the sleepiest 
eye brightencd up with a new fire as the glittering array of one of 
the most interesting processions in our nation’s history passed 
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along,bencath the venerable pile. It was remarked of the Qucen, 
as she walked up the nave, that her slight girlish figure was 
evidently oppressed with the weight of the embroidered robes 
appropriated to the occasion. More than once she raised her 
small hands to lift the load from her shoulders ; and as this 
simple, natural action was noticed by the numerous assembly, 
many a fervent prayer was breathed that that burden might be the 
heaviest Victoria might have to wear throughout her reign, now 
solemnly inaugurating. 

‘When the long procession had vanished within the choir, and 
the floor of the nave was Icft vacant, we could hear the distant 
voice of the Archbishop, as he uttered the usual words of 
recognition, presenting Victoria as Queen, and claiming for her 
the homage of her subjects. Then burst forth, like the sound of 
many waters, the joyful acclamation, “God save Queen Victoria!” 
after which the trumpets sounded, and the ceremony of the 
oblation, or offering, began, as described in the Coronation Service, 
which the reader will find in Maskell’s Woxumenta Ritualia, 

‘The Litany followed, of which faint murmurings reached our 
ears. ‘Lo this succeeded the first part of the Holy Communion, 
according to the form in the Prayer-book, as far as the end of the 
Nicene Creed. The sermon was preached by the Bishop of 
London, of which we could not hear a word, but which was 
short, and, as it afterwards appeared, befitting the occasion. The 
coronation oath succeeded; and as this is a matter of much 
interest, we copy it here. After asking the Queen whether she 
would govern according to the statutes of Parliament, and the laws 
and customs of the realm, and whether she would cause law and 
justice in mercy to be executed, the Archbishop proceeded, “ Will 
you, to the uttermost of your power, maintain the laws of God, the 
true profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant reformed religion 
established by law? And will you maintain, and preserve 
inviolably, the settlement of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government 
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thercof as by law. established, within England and Ireland, and the 
territory thereunto belonging? And will you preserve unto the 
bishops and clergy of England and Ireland, and to the churches 
there committed to their charges, all such rights and privileges as 
by law do or shall appertain to them or any of them?” The 
wgreat Bible, carried in procession, was brought from the altar by 
the Archbishop, and kissed by Her Majesty as she solemnly knelt 
on the steps. This is the moment seized by the artist in our 
engraving. The venerable Archbishop Howlcy holds the open 
Bible; the Qucen, with her hand on it, is taking the oath ; Lord 
Melbourne stands by, holding the Sword of State; the figure near 
him, with a black cap, is the Duke of Sussex ; and just behind 
appears the Duke of Wellington. ‘ 

“After the anointing, the choir sweetly sung the Veni Creator 
Spiritus (“Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire”). Then, after 
another prayer, succeeded the coronation anthem, “Zadok the 
priest, and Nathan the prophet, anointed Solomon king ; and all 
the people rejoiced, and said, God save the king! Long live the 
king! May the king live forever! Amen, Hallelujah.” 

‘The removal of the crimson velvet mantle, Her Majesty sitting 
down in King Edward’s chair, the rite of anointing, with the 
subsequent ceremonies of presenting the royal spurs and the royal 
sword, the investing with the royal robe, the delivery of the orb, 
the putting the ring on the royal finger, and the placing of the 
sceptre, rod, and glove in the royal hand, were, of coursc, to us 
where we sat, invisible. So was the setting of the crown on the 
Queen’s head; but we shall never forget the loud and repeated 
shouts which instantly broke forth, as if they would rend the roof: 
“God save the Queen!” “God save the Queen!” The blast of 
trumpets mingled with the voices of the pcople, and the distant 
booming of the Tower guns echoed back the renewed acclamation. 
The peers, before uncovered, then simultancously assumed their 
coronets. The Holy Bible having been presented to the Queen, 
the Benediction having been said, and the Ze Dewm sung, the 
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enthronization took place, the nobles standing round, and then 
doing homage. . 

‘“Lord Rolle,” said the Times Teport next day, “in attempting 
to ascend the steps to greet Her Majesty, stumbled and fell 
back from the second step to the floor. He was immediately 
raised, and supported by two noble lords in the area, The Queen 
scemed to view the occurrence with emotion ; and on the noble 
baron’s again presenting himself, Her Majesty rose from the 
throne of state, and, advancing several paces, took the noble lord 
by the hand, which was a fresh signal for renewed and most hearty 
acclamations,” 

‘The homage ended, there rose another shout: “God save 
Queen Victoria!” « Long live Queen Victoria!” “May the 
Queen live for ever!” 

‘“The House of Commons joined for the first time in the 
ceremony by nine loud and hearty cheers after the homage of the 
peers.” The shrill loyal shouts of the Westminster boys, who had 
seats assigned them, chimed in whenever occasion offered, 

‘After all this, the remainder of,the Communion Service was 
celebrated in harmony with the form appointed for the occasion. 
Silence prevailed in the nave during this part of the solemnity, 
broken before the final prayers by the well-known Hallelujah 
Chorus, which so appropriately acknowledged the infinitely 
glorious supremacy of Him by whom kings reign and princes 
decree justice, « Hallelujah, for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth. The kingdom of this world is become the kingdom of 
our Lord and of His Christ. And He shall reign for ever and ever, 
King of kings, and Lord of lords, Hallelujah,” 

‘The Ritual for the day prescribes at the end: “Then Her 
Majesty will proceed through the choir to the west door of the 
Abbey, in the same manner as she came, wearing her crown, and 
bearing in her right hand the sceptre with the cross, and in her 
left the orb; all peers wearing their coronets, and the archbishops 
and bishops their caps.” 
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‘This part of the ceremony came into full view of those scated 
in the nave. The crowned lady looked fatigued, but bore her 
honours with right royal dignity. After this last procession had 
disappeared or broken, a marvellous spectacle ensued. The pecrs 
and peeresses, wearing their coronets, and attired in crimson velvet 
and ermine, hundreds and hundreds in number, stood covering the 
“Abbey pavement, waiting till they could make their exit, The 
afternoon sun poured through the windows on their heads, and 
lighted up the gemmed coroncts and the diamonds on many a 
diess into a blaze of splendour such as we never saw before 
or since. We coupled all this with the preceding act cf 
homage, the diadems lowered in the presence of majesty, and 
thought rose to higher crowns, of which carthly crowns are poor 
emblems, and of the Throne before which they are cast. 

‘That same day, in the little village of Ambleside, on the 
picturesque banks of the Lake of Windermere, a voice, long silent 
now, was heard uttering the following words :— 

“Tf we remember that our Sovereign does not merely represent 
to us our country, and the inestimable blessings of law and 
government, but that she is also a living individual person, standing 
before God as we do all, with all the thoughts, and affections, and 
temptations, and responsibilities of a human being ; with all the 
privileges, and hopes, and responsibilities, too, of a Christian ; then 
some loyal and carnest feelings and wishes for our Queen, person- 
ally, may, and ought to rise in our minds on this great solemnity. 
This is no fit place for the language of flattery or compliment, even 
if such language were ever consistent with Christian simplicity. 
And if we think of our own sons and daughters, at the same age as 
that of our Sovercign, we must feel that where in the course of 
nature so little of life has past, and so much yet remains, the 
character must be one of promise rather than of performance ; it is 
a fit ground rather for hope than for thankfulness. But hope, 
earnest hope, the hope of loyal affection, may well shape itself 
into the language of devout prayer this day, that God’s Spirit 
may be with our Queen all her life long—the Spirit of wisdom, 
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ang the Spirit of power, and the Spirit of righteousncss and 
true holiness ; that it may be given her, through a reign of many 
years, to set forward the cause of Christ among us: that no 
ambition and pride, on our part or on our neighbours’, disturb that 
blessed peace which has now for three-and-twenty years reigned in 
Europe ; that with peace abroad there may ke peace and goodwill 
at home; not the peace of selfish indolence and indifference, but 
that of Christian meckness and mutual charity ; that all useful and 
ennobling arts and sciences may flourish and abound; that nature 
may be made according to God's will to minister more and more 
sto the purposes of man ; that great works may go on and prosper, 
and that men, being enabled tg see more than they could in times 
past of the carth and of one another, may, from their wider 
experience, gain a greater wisdom. But that, with all this, our 
Queen may value yet more the more excellent way, that she may 
rejoice in the greatness of her kingdom, but still more if it shall 
have grown in goodness; that she may never be ashamed of 
Christ crucified, but confess Him in her houschold and in her 
Court, and in her government no less than in her secret prayers ; 
that she may love the poor and the distressed, and strive that the 
advance of socicty shall include the humblest of its members ; that 
while some are starting forwards with increased speed, others may 
not fall behind, and so the order of the whole be broken, Finally, 
that ‘she may be strengthened under the cares and against the 
temptations of her high office ; that she may be encouraged and 
rewarded by the love of her people, but much more by the witness 
of her own conscience, and, most of all, by that which is far greater 
than our conscience, by the judgment of Christ our Lord, when He 
comes to cstablish His perfect kingdom.” 

‘ These words of Dr. Arnold, the never-to-be-forgotten master of 
Rugby School, found at the time of utterance a loyal response in 
the hearts of multitudes ; and now, after a long reign, we have to 

" thank God that so many of the hopes awakened on the Coronation« 
day have been fulfilled—that so many of the prayers then offered 
have been graciously answered, 
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‘The first time we saw the Queen (we finish the quotation from 
Dr. Stoughton) was at her coronation as a girl; the last time was 
in the same Abbey, on a far different occasion. The mother and 
the widow, with her daughters, had come to join in the solemnities 
of Lady Augusta Stanley's funeral. Therg they sat in the dean’s 
old gallery, nearly opposite where we sat nearly forty years before 
to witness a far different ceremonial—not as Queen so much as 
friend and sister, she was present to pay the last tribute of affection 
to one worthy of her love; and when all was over, we caught a 
glimpse of her, leaning on the arm of the bereaved dean, as he 
conducted her to the carriage, and saw the noble lady take leave 
of her sorrowing subject and friend, as he fervently kissed her 
outstretched hand, May she long live, not only to reign over her 
wide dominions, but with a sympathetic heart still to weep with 
those that weep, and to rejoice with those that rejoice.’ 

In view of the Royal Jubilee, the following entry in the diary 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury, then Lord Ashley, concerning the 
Queen's coronation will be read with interest : 

‘ Fuly 2nd, 1838,—]t has been a wonderful period, one long 
and seriously to be remembered by every Englishman. An idle 
pageant, forsooth! As idle as the coronation of King Solomon or 
the dedication of his Temple. The service itself refutes the notion 
—so solemn, so deeply religious, so humbling, and yet so sublime. 
Every word of it is invaluable ; throughout the Church is every- 
thing, secular greatness nothing. She declares, in the name and 
by the authority of God, and almost enforces, as a condition 
preliminary to her benediction, all that can make princes wise to 
temporal and cternal glory. Many, very many, were deeply 
impressed. The crowds immense ;_ perhaps half a million of 
people assembled, in admiring affection and loyalty, to witness ‘the 
royal procession. Both during the day and the night order and 
vgod humour prevailed. Even the fair in Hyde Park has been 
quict, decent, respectful, and safe. What a nation this is!) What 
materials for happiness and power! What seeds of honour to 
God and service to man!" 
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. THE QUEEN'S BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE. 


ETWEEN the time of the first visit of Prince Albert to 
England, in 1836, and the spring of 1838 there had been 
rumours of a possible alliance with the Queen, but nothing 

had been arranged. It was only during a visit to Brussels in 
February of the latter year that the matter was openly discussed 
with his uncle Leopold, the King of the Belgians. In March the 
King thus wrote to Baron Stockmar,: ‘I have had a long conversa- 
tion with Albert, and have put the whole case honestly and kindly 
before him. He looks at the question from its most elevated and 
honourable point of view ; he considers that troubles are inscpar- 
able from all human positions, and that therefore, if one must be 
subject to plagues and annoyances, it is better to be so for some 
great or worthy object than for trifles and miseries, I have told 
him that his great youth would make it necessary to postpone the 
marriage for a few years. I found him very sensible on all these 
points. But one thing he observed, with truth: “I am ready,” he 
said, “to submit to the delay, if I have only some certain assur- 
ance to go upon. But if after waiting, perhaps for three years, I 
should find that the Queen no longer desired the marriage, it 
would place me in a very ridiculous position, and would to a 
certain extent ruin all the prospects of my future life.”’ The King 
~ proceeds in this letter to express the high opinion he more than 
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ever entertains of the Prince, and explains that it was the Qucen’s 
own wish that for the present there should be delay, and she had 
discontinued writing to her cousin since her accession to the 
throne, 

To this delay, and the suspense caused by it to the Prince, the 
Queen afterwards made most touching reference in a note to the 
‘Early Years of Prince Albert. ‘Nor can the Queen now think 
without ipdignation against herself, of her wish to keep fhe Prince 
waiting for probably three or four years, at the risk of ruining all 
his prospects for life, until she might feel inclined to marry. The 
only excuse the Queen can make for herself is in the fact thet 
the sudden change from the secluded life at Kensington to the 
independence of her position as Queen Regent, at the age of 
eightecn, put all ideas of marriage out of her mind, which she now 
most bitterly repents. A worse school for a young girl, or one 
more detrimental to all natural feelings and affections, cannot 
well be imagined, than the position of a Queen at eighteen, 
without experience and without a husband to guide and support 
her.’ > 

About this confession we have only to say, that in the case of 
a girl at so carly an age, in any rank or condition of life, there is 
nothing surprising in the wish for delay ; and the sensitive fecling 
shown in these words of penitent regret enhances the admiration 
with which all view the character of one whose tender and 
generous spirit is thus manifested. Besides, even after giving 
utterance to her wish for delay, the Queen showed, by her interest 
in the Prince’s studics and travels, that the idea of marriage was 
only postponed. And it was with hearty and unwavering decision 
that the Quecn, a few days after the reappearance of the Coburg 
princes in England, in the autumn of 1839, agreed to her betrothal 
with Prince Albert. This was on the 15th October, and on the 
following day the Prince announced the conclusion of his suspense 
in a letter to his trusty friend Stockmar, as well as to ‘his uncle 
the King of the Belgians, who thought it advisable that Stockmar 
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should go at once to England to aid the Prince by his counsel and 
experience, 2 

Tt was the 8th of October when the two brothers arrived at 
Windsor. There were little incidents and accidents of the arrival, 
not worth recording now ; but the stately reception at the head of 
the grand staircase at the Castle strangely contrasted with the less 
formal mecting of the cousins at Kensington on the former visit, at 
the home of the Duchess of Kent. The Queen’s declaration, made 
to her Uncle Leopold, that she would not think of marriage for 
years, caused the more startling surprise and joy to the Prince 
when, on the 15th, he was summoned to the royal presence, in her 
own room, and ‘after a few minutes’ conversation the Queen told 
him why she had sent for him. Great must have been the 
astonishment of Uncle Leopold when he got the letter from his 
niece, in which she said: ‘These last few days have passed like a 
dream to me, and Iam so much bewildered by it all that I hardly 
know how to write; but I do feel very happy” And the Prinee 
also wrote in tone of equal ecstacy. These letters, or portions of 
them, are worthy of being literally transcribed : 


" ‘Windsor Castle, Oct. 15, 1839. 
‘My DEAREST UNCLE, 

‘This letter will, I am sure, give you pleasure, for you have 
always shown and taken so warm an interest in all that concerns 
me. My mind is quite made up, and I told Albert this morning 
of it. The warm affection he showed me on learning this, gave me 
great pleasure. He seems perfection, and I think that I have the 
prospect of very great happiness before me. I love him more than 
I can say, and shall do everything in my power to render this 
sacrifice (for such, in my opinion, it is) as small as I can. He 
scems to have great tact--a very necessary thing in his position. 
These few days have passed like a dream to me, and I am so 
kewildered by it all that I know hardly how to write ; but I do 
fcel very happy. It is absolutely necessary that this determination 
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of mine should be known to no one but yourself and to Uncle 
Ernest, until after the meeting of Parliament, as it would be 
considered otherwise neglectful on my part not to have assembled 
Parliament at once to inform them of it. 

‘Lord Mclbourne, whom I have, of course, consulted about the 
whole affair, quite approves my choice, and expresses great satis- 
‘faction at this event, which he thinks in every way highly desirable, 
Lord Melbourne has acted in this business, as he has always done 
towards me, with the greatest kindness and affection. We also 
think it better, and Albert quite approves of it, that we should be 
married very scon after Parliament mects, about the beginning of 
February. 

‘Pray, dearest uncle, forward these two letters- to Uncle 
Ernest, to whom I beg you will enjoin strict secrecy, and explain 
these details, which T have not time to do, and to faithful Stockmar, 
I think you might tell Louise of it, but none of her family. 

‘I wish to keep the dear young gentlemen here till the end of 
next month. Ernest’s sincere pleasure gives me great delight. He 
does so adore dearest Albert. 

‘Ever, dearest uncle, your devoted niece, 
‘VLR 


To this charmingly frank and naive, yct thoughtful and 
sensible Ictter, the following reply came from King Leopold : 


‘Oct. 24, 1839. 
‘MY DEAREST VICTORIA, 

‘Nothing could have given ine greater pleasure than your dear 
letter. I had, when I Jcarnt your decision, almost the feeling of old 
Simeon, “ Now, lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace.” Your 
choice has been for these last years my conviction of what might 
and would be best for your happiness; and just because I was 
convinced of it, and knew how strangely fate often changes what. 
one trices to bring about, as being the best plan one could fix upong 
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—the maximum of a good arrangement—I feared that it would 
not Happen. 

‘In your position, which may and will perhaps become in 
future more difficult in a political point of view, you could not 
exist without having a happy and agreeable zztcrieur, And Iam 
much deceived (which I think Iam not) or you will find in Albert 
Just the very qualities and disposition which are indispensable for 
your happiness, and which will suit your own character, temper, 
ind mode of life. 


y 


‘You say most amiably that you consider it a sacrifice on the 
part of Albert. This is true in many points, because his position 
will be a difficult one; but much will depend on your affection for 
him. If you love him, and are kind to him, he will easily bear the 
bothers of his position ; and there is a steadiness, and at the same 
time a cheerfulness in his character, which will facilitate this, 

‘I think your plans excellent. If Parliament had been called 
at an unusual time, it would make them uncomfortable ; and if, 
therefore, they receive the communication at the opening of the 
sessions it will be best. The marriage, as you say, might then 
follow as closely as possible. 

a ‘LEopoLp R, 


We must give portions of two letters written by the Prince on 
the occasion, for they show the natural and genuine feelings of his 
heart, with no thought of their ever being made public. The first 
is to his loved grandmother, the Dowager Duchess of Gotha, whose 
pet he had been : 


‘DEAR GRANDMAMMA, 

‘I tremble as I take up my pen; for I cannot but fear that 
what I am about to tell you will at the same time raise a thought 
which cannot be otherwise than painful to you, and, oh! which is 
very much so to me also—the thought of parting. The subject 
which has occupicd us so much of late is at last settled. 
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‘The Qucen sent for me alonc to her room a few days ago, and 
declared to me, in a genuine outburst of love and affection (Zirgisse 
von Herslichkeit und Liche), that I had gained her whole heart, 
and would make her supremely happy (“erglicklich) if 1 would 
make her the sacrifice of sharing her life with her; for she said 
she looked on it as a sacrifice ; the only thing that troubled her 
was that she did not think she was worthy of me. The joyous 
openness of manner in which she told me this quite enchanted me, 
and I was quite carried away by it. She is really most good and 
amiable, and I am quite sure that we shall be happy together.’ 

Ja 

The Prince then telis more fully his plans and prospects, men- 
tioning that he was to kecp his own name, which would make him 
more independent, and more free occasionally to run over to see 
all his dear relatives. He ends with affectionate and devout 
expressions, secking his dear grandmamma’s blessing, and feeling 
sure that Heaven will bring all things right. 

The second letter is addressed to the ‘faithful Stockmar, who 
had sent his congratulations. 


‘DEAR BARON STOCKMAR, 

“A thousand thousand thanks for your dear kind letter. I 
thought you would surely take much interest in an event which 
is so important for me, and which you yourself had prepared. 

‘Your prophecy is fulfilled. The event has come upon us by 
surprise, sooner than we could have expected ; and now I doubly 
regret that I have lost the last summer, which I might have 
employed in many useful preparations, in deference to the wishcs 
of relations, and to the opposition of those who influenced the 
disposal of my life. 

‘T have laid to heart your friendly and kind-hearted advice as 
to the true foundation on which my future happiness must rest, and 
it agrees entirely with the principles of action which I had already ... 
privately framed for myself. An individuality, a character which 
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shalkwin the respect, the love, and the confidence of the Queen 
and ihe nation, must be the groundwork of my position. This 
individuality gives security for the disposition which prompts the 
actions ; and even should mistakes occur, they will be more easily 
pardoned on account of that personal character; while even the 
most noble and beautiful undertakings fail in procuring support to 
& man who is not capable of inspiring that confidence, 

‘Tf thérefore, I prove a.“ noble” prince, in the true sense of 
the word, as you call upon me to be, wise and prudent conduct will 
become easier to me, and its results more rich in blessings. I will 
net let my courage fail. With firm resolution and truc zeal on my 
part, I cannot fail to continue « noble, manly, and princely” in alt 
things, 

‘In what I may do, good advice is the first thing necessary ; 
and that you can give better than any one, if you can only make 
up your mind to sacrifice your time to me for the first year of my 
existence here, 

‘T have still much to say to you, but must conclude, as the 
courieracannot wait longer. I hope, however, to discuss the subject 
more fully with you by word of mouth at Wiesbaden. — Hoping 
that I shall then find you well and hearty, I remain, 

‘Yours truly, 
‘ALBERT. 


The foregoing letters appeared in the book, ‘compiled under 
the direction of the Queen, by Lieut.-General the Hon. C. Grey,’ 
The Early Vears of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
It was published in 1867. There is one subject referred to in the 
Prince's letters, which is explained in very clear and happy words 
by General Grey. The ‘difficult position’ of which Prince Albert 
spoke was not in regard to public life only, or perhaps chichy. In 
a letter to one of his friends, Prince Léwenstein, he refers to ‘the 
difficulty in filling my place with the proper dignity, in that I am 

& only the husband, and not the master, in the house.’ Touching 
YW 
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this delicate topic General Grey says: ‘Fortunately forp the 
country, and still more for the happiness of the royal csuple 
themselves, things did not long remain in this condition. Thanks 
to the firmness, but at the same time gentleness, with which the 
Prince insisted on filling his proper position as head of the family ; 
thanks also to the clear judgment and right feeling of the Queen, 
“as well as to her singularly honest and straightforward nature ; but 
thanks more than all to the mutual love and perfect confidence 
which bound the Queen and Prince to each other, it was impossible 
t@ keep up any separation or difference of interests or dutics 
between them. To those who would urge upon the Queen that 
as Sovereign she must be the head of the house and family, as 
well as of the State, and that her husband was after all but one of 
her subjects, Her Majesty would reply, that she had solemnly en- 
gaged at the altar to “obey” as well as to “love and honour” ; and 
this sacred obligation she could consent neither to limit nor refine 
away, 

The more we reflect on it, now looking back upon the early 
years of the Prince Consort in England, the more we are filled with 
admiration of the wisdom and tact displayed by one so young, both 
in his public and private life. To his father, in April, 1841, he 
wrote: ‘All I can say about my political position is, that I study 
the politics of the day with great industry, and resolutely hold 
myself aloof from all parties. I take active interest in all national 
institutions and associations. I speak quite openly with the 
ministers ‘on all subjects, so as to obtain information, and meet on 
all sides with much kindness. I endeavour quietly to be of as 
much use to Victoria in her position as I can’ 

Acting on this principle, he slowly but surely established his 
own position in public affairs, and so entirely was it recognised by 
the Queen herself, so unreservedly and confidingly did she throw 
herself upon her husband’s suppott, relying in all questions of 
difficulty on his judgment, and acting in all things by his advice, 
that when she was suddenly bereaved of that support, her sense of 
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the-loss she had sustained drew from her the pathetic words that 
‘it Would now be, in fact, the beginning of a new reign!’ How 
could the oneness of thought and feeling be more truly and 
touchingly expressed ! 

The prudence and wisdom of the Prince were seen in nothing 
more strikingly than in the principle on which he guided his 
relations towards ‘ Society,’ as distinguished from the body of the 
nation. From the moment of his establishment in the English 
palace as the husband of the Queen, his object was to maintain, 
and, if possible, to raise the social character and moral tone of the 
Court. With this view he knew that it was not enough that his 
conduct should be in truth free from reproach ; he would live so 
that not the shadow of any suspicion should by possibility fall on 
his good name. He knew that in his position every actiog would 
be scanned, and this not always perhaps in a friendly spirit. We 
are told accordingly that, ‘From ‘the first he laid down strict, not 
to say severe, rules for his own guidance. Le imposed a degree 
of restraint and self-denial upon his own movements, which could 
not but, have been irksome had he nog been sustained by a sense of 
the advantage which the throne would derive from it. He denied 
himself the pleasure—which to one so fond as he was of personally 
watching and inspecting every improvement that was in progress, 
would have been very great—of walking at will about the town, 
Wherever he went, whether in a carriage or on horseback, he was 
accompanied by his equerry. He paid no visits to genéral society ; 
his visits were to the studio of the artist, to museums of art 
or science, to institutions for good and benevolent purposes, 
Wherever a visit from him or his presence could tend to advance 
the real good of the people, there his horses might be seen waiting, 
never at the door of mere fashion. Scandal itself could take no 
liberty with his name. He loved to ride through all the districts 
of London where building and improvement were in progress, more 
especially when they were such as would conduce to the health or 

” recreation of the working-classes; and few, if any, knew so well or 
H2 
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took so much interest as he did in all that was being done at finy 
distance 





cast, “west, north, or south of the great city—itom 
Victoria Park to Battersea, from the Revent’s Park to the Crystal 
Palace, and far beyond. ‘He would frequently return,’ the Queen 
says, ‘to luncheon at a great pace, and would always come through 
the Queen's dressing-room, where she generally was at that time, 
‘with that bright loving smile with which he ever greeted her ; 
telling her where he had been, what new buildings he had seen, 
What studios, &c., he had visited, Riding for mere riding sake he 
distiked, and said, ‘Zés ennuyirt mich so’—(It bores me so). 

There were some, undoubtedly, who would gladly have seen hés 
conduct the reverse of all this, with whom he would have been 
more popular, had he shared habitually and indiscriminaécly in the 
gaictics of the fashionable world—had he, in short, imitated the free 


lives, and even, it must be said, the vices of former generations 
of the royal family, But the country generally knows how to 
estimate and admire the beauty of domestic life, beyond reproach 
or the possibility of reproach, of which the Queen and he set so 
noble an example. It is this which has been the glory and the 
strength of the throne in our day, and which has won for the 
English Court the Jove and veneration of the British people, and 
the respect of the world. Above all, he has set an example for 
his children, from which they may be sure that they can never 
deviate without falling in public estimation, and running the risk of 





undoing the work which he has been so instrumental in acconi- 
plishing’ 

The Prince, with his healthy, homely tastcs, disliked the smoke 
and turmoil, and still more the late hours of London. The Queen 
records of herself that she soon began to share her husband’s love 
of the country. In an entry in her Journal as early as 1840, she 
says, ‘TI told Albert that formerly I was happy to go to London 
and wretched to leave it ; and now, since the blessed hour of my 
marriage, and still more since the summer, I dislike and am, 
unhappy to leave the country, and could be content and happy 
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never to go to town. This pleased him. The solid pleasures of a 
peaceful, quict, yet merry life in the country, with my inestimable 
husband and friend, my all in all, are far more durable than the 
amusements of London, though we don’t despise or dislike these 
sometimes.’ 

After the secluded and somewhat strict life of the Princess 
Victoria while yet with her mother, no one can be surprised at the 
brief outburst of joyousness in her first sharing in the gaieties of the 
world. The wonder rather is how soon and how readily the young 
Queen not merely accepted, but enjoyed the quict pleasures of 
home life. Happily for herself, and happily for many who have 
been influenced by her, she could heartily echo the words of the 


poet, 
*O friendly to the best pursuits of man, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
Domestic life in rural leisure passed,’ 


There was little, however, of the rural leisure with the retirement. 
Not even in those carly years were public duties ever neglected. 
With increasing family, other cares and occupations came, and few 
lives could be more filled with employment than that of the Queen 
and her consort. But the love of country was always the same. 
As years passcd, the preference grew stronger and stronger, ‘till 
residence in London positively grew distasteful to her’ Ler 
Majesty has also put on record that she found residence in London 
injurious to her health, as she suffered much from the thickness of 
the atmosphere, which gave her headaches, This, it ought to be 
noticed, was in her years of comparative youth and health, 
Residence in London was, in fact, only made endurable by having 
her beloved husband at her side, to share with her and support her 
‘in the irksome dutics of Court receptions and state ceremonies.’ 
These are the Qucen’s own words, and the irksomeness of Court 
life was more disliked by the Prince, who often, much against his 
own inclination, urged the Queen, for the high sake of duty, to be 
“as much in London as her health permitted. This was before 
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either Osborne ort Balmoral became the retreats from public /ife. 
It is of Windsor and the surrounding country that these enrly 
references to happy rural life apply. 

In recalling those carly days of happy wedded life, and telling 
of the motives which mingled with and ennobled the love of the 
young Queen and her consort, we had almost forgotten to describe 
the grand events of the marriage ceremony itself, in which the 
majority of readers will probably feel the chief interest. : 

At first it was intended that the declaration of the marriage 
should be made to Parliament, but when this idea was dropped, 
the official communication was reserved for a special meeting of 
the Privy Council. The meeting was summoned for the 23rd of 
November, when upwards of eighty members assembled in the 
bow room on the ground-floor of Buckingham Palace. A list of 
those present, including almost all the great statesmen and public 
men of that time, is given in the appendix of the Larty Years. 
The declaration made by the Queen, as recorded in the Gase¢ze ot 
Nov. 23, is as follows: ‘I have caused you to be summoned at 
the present time in order that, I may acquaint you with my reso- 
jution in a matter which deeply concerns the welfare of my people, 
and the happiness of my future life. It is my intention to ally 
myself in marriage with the Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and 
Gotha. Deeply impressed with the solemnity of the engagement 
which Iam about to contract, I have not come to this decision 
without mature consideration, nor without feeling a strong assurance 
that, with the blessing of Almighty God, it will at once secure my 
domestic felicity, and serve the interests of my country. I have 
thought fit to make this resolution known to you at the carliest 
period, in order that you may be apprised of a matter so highly im- 
portant to me and to my kingdom, and which, I persuade myself, 
will be most acceptable to all my loving subjects.’ 

‘ Precisely at 2, the Queen records in her Journal, ‘I went in 
The room was full, but I hardly knew who was there. Lord , 
Melbourne I saw Icoking kindly at me with tears in his eyes, but he 
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was not near me. I then read my short declaration, I felt my hands 
shoax, but I did not make one mistake, [| felt. most happy and 
thankful when it was over. Lord Lansdowne then rose, and in 
the name of the Privy Council asked that this most gracious 
and most welcome communication might be printed. I then 
lefé the room—the whole thing not lasting above two or three 
minutes. The Duke of Cambridge came into the small library 
where I’\Was standing and wished me joy, 

The Queen always wore a bracelet with the Prince’s picture, 
and ‘it seemed,’ she adds in her Journal, ‘to give me courage at 
the Council.’ We can understand better from this how in after 
years she found strength and comfort in the presence of her 
husband on public occasions. The announcement of what took 
place that day’ was received with great rejoicing throughout 
England, At Coburg, where a corresponding declaration was 
made, there was also public rejoicing, but there were sad and 
sorrowing hearts amidst the outward joy. 

The marriage was appointed to take place on February 10, at 
the Chapel Royal, St, James’s, Hitherto royal marriages had been 
solemnised in the evening, probably from the more imposing effect 
produced by artificial illumination. The Princess Charlotte and 
Prince Leopold were married on May 2, 1816, at nine o'clock on 
that evening at Carlton Ilouse. Waiving this precedent, it was 
resolved to celebrate the marriage of the Queen Victoria at noon. 
The announcement attracted vast crowds to the Mall in St. James's 
Park, through which Her Majesty was to pass from Buckingham 
Palace to the Chapel. So great a concourse of people had not 
been seen in that place since the visit of the Allied Sovereigns in 
1814. The military and police had great difficulty in keeping the 
way open from the Marble Arch of Buckingham Palace to the 
garden entrance of St. James's, 

The ladies of Her Majesty’s suite and gentlemen composing 
the suites of Prince Albert and his father, the Duke of Saxe-Gotha 
were first conveyed in carriages to St. James’s Palace, there to be 
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in readiness to reccive the royal bride and bridegroom. Prince 

Albert next left the palace, wearing the uniform of a feld- 

marshal, with the insignia of the Order of the Garter, viz., the 

collar, surmounted with two white roscttes on the shoulders, with 

the George appended, set in precious stones ; and the garter itself 
embroidered in diamonds, round his knee. The Prince carried in 

his hand a Bible bound in green velvet, and was supported on one 

side by his father, and on the other by his brother, Printe Ernest. 

They were preceded by officers of Her Majesty’s houschold, 

moving to the sound of drums and trumpets. On entering the 

chapel the bridegroom took his place at the altar. Through- 

out his passage till he entered the sacred precincts he had been 

greeted with hearty English cheers, with clapping of Jhands and’ 
waving of handkerchicfs. On descending the staircase at Bucking- 

ham Palace, and entering the carriage with his father and brother, 

it was amidst the sound of trumpets, with lowering of colours, and 

presenting of arms, and other honours paid to the Queen herself. 

The escort was a squadron of Life Guards. 

On the return of the Lord Chamberlain from St. Jamgs’s, the 
Queen left her apartments, leaning on the arm of the Earl of 
Uxbridge, as Lord Chamberlain, followed by a page of honour, 
and preceded by the Earl of Belfast, the Earl of Surrey, Lord 
Torrington, the Earl of Albemarle, and several other officers of the 
houschold. 

Her Majesty, we are told, carried her train over her arm. She 
was grected with loud acclamations as she descended the grand 
staircase, but she kept her eyes principally bent on the ground. A 
magnificent veil, not concealing her face, hung down on cach 
shoulder. A pair of very large diamond car-rings, a diamond 
necklace, and the insignia of the Order of the Garter, were the 
chicf ornainents worn by the Queen. The Duchess of Kent and 
the Duchess of Sutherland rode in the carriage with Her Majesty, 
and the royal cortege left the palace at a slow pace, with an escort 
of the Household Cavalry. Six carriages, conveying officers of the 
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household, preceded the royal state carriage. The cheering along 
the goute was incessant and enthusiastic, and the Queen graciously 
acknowledged the loyalty of her people, but her countenance 
was pale, and bore, as well it might, marks of anxiety and 
nervousness, 

- On arriving at St. James's Palace, the Queen was conducted to 
her closet behind the throne-room, attended by her maids ot 
honour ‘ahd train-bearers. The Lord Chamberlain, preceded by 
drums and trumpets, then returned to the thronec-room, to attend 
Her Majesty to the chapel; in the course of a few minutes the 
doors again opencd, and, amidst the strains of the National 
Anthem, the Queen, attended by twelve bridesmaids and the officers 
of the Cgurt, entered the chapel, after passing through Queen 
Anne's drawing-room, the vestibule, and down the grand stair- 
case, in all of which seats had been erected for hundreds of 
Spectators. Every one of the elegantly dressed ladies wore a 
wedding-favour of white satin ribbon, mixed with silver lace and 
orange blossoms, 

Thg service, according to the usual ritual, was conducted by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Queen's responses and 
words were uttered with her accustomed clearness and melody of 
voice. The Duke of Sussex gave away the royal bride. Exactly 
at a quarter to one o'clock the pealing of the guns in the park 
announced that at that moment the ring had been placed on 
the finger of the bride. The remaining prayers and benedictions 
having been pronounced, the Queen shook hands cordially with 
the members of the royal family present ; among whom, with a 
marked interest and affection, was the Queen Dowager Adelaide, 
who had watched with earnest attention the whole proceedings, 
Prince Albert also kissed the Queen Dowager’s hand, and acknow- 
ledged her congratulations. 

Ata few minutes after one o'clock the procession was re-mar- 
shalled for its return, in the same order as before, save that the 
Queen now walked hand in hand with her husband, who placed his 
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wife's hand in his own ; and so they proceeded to the throne-room 
fot signing the marriage register, This signing was attended 
by some members of the royal family and other distinguished 
personages, 

Before two o'clock, the last carriage, in which rode the Prince 
and the Queen, attended by the Duchess of Sutherland, had 

“reached Buckingham Palace. The Prince assisted Her Majesty to 
alight, and the royal bride entered her own hall, not now pale and 
nervous, but with her face flushed with joy, and in most gracious 
manner acknowledging the loud and hearty cheers which rang 
through the apartment. 7 

Shortly after the whole party partook of a sumptuous déjeuner, 
the centre of the table being occupicd by a magnificent wedding- 
cake, three yards in circumference, and weighing nearly 300 Ibs., 
the manufacture of the Yeoman Confectioner of the Royal 
Household. . 

After the breakfast, the royal pair left for Windsor, amidst the 
renewed acclamations of the spectators; and the whole of the 
route was a scene of continuous joy and congratulation, manifested 
both by the cheers of the people and all the signs of rejoicing 
which flags and festive arches and decorations could display. At 
Eton, the last important place on the route, a portico was covered 
with 5,000 lamps, and there sparkled the mottoes, Moreat Etona, 
and Gratulatur Etona Victoria et Alberto. 

It need hardly be said that the day was a festal day in London. 
A State banquet was given, with unusual splendour, at St. James's 
Palace, and numerous public dinners in the City, by the Ministers 
of State, the Inns of Court, and other public and official personages, 
And while the rich feasted the poor were not forgotten. The 
Queen Dowager feasted 600 of the school children of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields. At one tannery in Bermondsey 400 persons were 
feasted in old-fashioned English style, and everywhere were 
scenes of joyous festivity. At night the whole of London was 
illuminated. 
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The presentation wedding-rings were a revival of olden custom 
on this memorable occasion. Mr. Wyon, the royal engraver, was 
commissioned to execute a portrait in profile, in gold; and. six 
dozen of these miniature likenesses, sct in rings, with a lover's knot 
on each side of the medallion, by the royal jewellers, Messrs. 
Rundell and Bridge, were prepared for gifts to favoured and 
distinguished personages. 

























































































































































































































































































ROSENAU. 


XII. * 


q EARLY LIFE OF PRINCE ALBERT. 


AVING reached the time when these two young lives were 
joined, thenceforth to flow on, for more than twenty years, 
in loving unity, we may briefly recall the early life of the 

German Prince who became the Consort of the Queen of England. 
In this retrospect we shall meet with events which some might call 
curious coincidences, but which, looking back through the long 
years, we prefer to regard as providential arrangements of the 
; Divine Will, which rules the destiny of individuals, and guides the 
history of nations and of the world. 

In the same year that the English Princess Victoria first. saw 
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the light, at Kensington Palace, there was born, at Rosenau, the 
suramer residence of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, a German prince 
known afterwards as Prince Albert. The Princess had been born 
on the 24th of May; the Prince’s birthday was August 26th, He 
was second son of Duke Ernest, whose eldest son Ernest is now, 
n7 1887, the Duke of Saxe- -Coburg-Gotha, of which dukedom 
ce Queen’s second son, the Duke of Edinburgh, is the heir, 
When the sons were born, the father was Duke of Saxe- -Coburg- 
Saalfeld ; but by family arrangements at a later time, on the death 
of the jase male descendant of the Dukes of Saxe-Gotha-Alten- 
burg, the Duchy of Gotha was added to the domain of Duke 
Ernest, while he had at the same time to give up the Duchy of 
Saalfeld to the Duke of Meiningen, Saxe- -Altenberg also being 
then divided from Gotha. These changes in the various branches 
of the ducal Saxon houses have comparatively little interest for 
the English public, however important in courtly circles and to 
students of the Admanach de Gotha. What is to us of most 
moment is, that all these branches came from the old stock of the 
Electors of Saxony, of whom the greatest, Frederic the Wise, 
was the protector and friend of Luther. In the grand Luther 
monument at Worms, this brave and good Elector of Saxony is 
the foremost in the group of herocs surrounding the figure of the 
Reformer. On the death of Frederic the Wise, his brother and 
successor, the Elector John—the same who headed the signatures 
in the memorable Protest, at the Diet of Spires—sustained the 
Lutheran cause; as did the next Elector, John Frederic the 
Magnanimous, On the defeat of the Protestant League by the 
Empcror Charles V. at Mithtberg in 1547, the Elector of Saxony 
and his house paid the penalty of their devotion to the Reformed 
faith by the forced surrender of their inheritance to the younger 
branch of the family, and the throne of Saxony is to this day 
occupied by their descendants. 
The grandmother of the princes, the Dowager Duchess of 
Gotha, is the chief connecting link between the two homes, at 
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Kensington, and at Coburg, near which she lived. Ver letters to 
England, always very numerous and attractive, touch on subjects 
now doubly interesting. Writing to the Duchess of Kent, on 
the 27th August, 1819, she tells how she had been hastily 
summoned to Rosenau, and she announces the birth of Prince 
Albert, the day before. Near the close of the letter she nays 
“How pretty the May Mower will be when I sce it in a year's 
time. Sicbold cannot sufficiently describe what a dear little love 
itis” It was the Dowager Duchess who first gave the name of the 
May Flower to the Princess, born in May. Siebold was the nurse 
who assisted at the birth of both her pet grandchildren, Victoria 
and Albert—a_ curious coincidence, considering their future 
relations, and the births at places so divided as Kensington and 
Rosenau, 

September the r9th was appointed for the baptism of the 
young Prince, and the service was performed in the Marble 
Mal at Rosenau. The names given to the child were Francis 
Charles Augustus Albert Emmanuel ; that of Albert being the one 
intended for use, as announced, by the Dowager Duchess, who was 
one of the sponsors, in the letter written the day after his birth. 
After the baptism an address was given, according to custom, by 
the minister, Superintendent Genzler. It was Professor Genzler 
- who had officiated at the marriage of the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent in the Palace of Coburg in 1818 (another coincidence) ; 
and he received the Queen and the Prince at Coburg, when 
they paid their first visit to it after their marriage, in 
i844. A copy of the address on the day of the baptism was 
given to the Queen when she was at Coburg in 1863, and it 
contained these words, which appear almost prophetic as well as 
wonderfully descriptive of the life just begun when the words were 
spoken : *The good wishes,’ said the preacher, ‘with which we 
welcome this infant as a Christian, as one destined to be great 
on carth, and as a future heir to everlasting life, are the more 
earnest, when we consider the high position in which he may one 
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day be placed, and the sphere of action to which the will of God 
may*call him, in order to contribute more or less to the promotion 
of truth and virtue, and to the extension of the kingdom of 
God’ 

There are some touching letters descriptive of her children by 
their mother when she was still with them. With a young 
mother’s pride, she tells how healthy and bright both her boys were— 
Ernest growing in strength and in cleverncss, Albert captivating 
all hearts by his beauty and gentleness. At ten months the 
younger and favourite child was éoujours bean, gat, et bon, He was 
precocious also in teething, walking, and speaking—in fact, 2 petit 
prodige., The same good progress appears when the grandmother 
became the reporter to the Duchess of Kent, and when they began 
to learn lessons with a tutor. ‘Do not yet tease your little puss 
with learning. She is ‘so young still” This was written on the 
rgth May, 1823, when Victoria was not yet four years old, 

Very soon, however, the boys—Ernest barely five years old, and 
Albert not yet four—were taken from the charge of their nurse, 
Madame Miller, and entrusted to.that of Herr Florschutz of 
Coburg. The little fellow Albert was the most delighted with the 
change. Like many other boys, he had great aversion to what 
was called by John Knox, in the title of one of his books, 7'he 
Monstrous Regiment (rule) of Women. He was so small that he 
was glad to allow his tutor to carry him upstairs when he was 
tired, but he at once took a hearty liking both to the lessons and 
the teacher. Herr Florschutz had, for fifteen years, the sole 
direction of the education of the princes, and most admirably as 
well as assiduously he fulfilled his important duty... For details of 
the life at Coburg, and afterwards at the University of Bonn, we 
must refer the reader to the Zar/y Years, and the Life of the Prince 
Consort, by Sir Theodore Martin—the best and most enduring of 
Albert monuments and memorials. There is space here only to 
quote a few incidents and anecdotes which most struck us in the 
first perusal of these records, and which seem most characteristic, 
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and worthy of recall in this brief retrospect of the Prince’s life 
before he came to England. : 7 

The early love of learning continued and increased, and steadily 
he grew both in knowledge and wisdom. Few youths, in any 
country or in any rank of life, could show, in school-days and 
college-days, a record more creditable and honourable, Better 
than mere proficiency in study, and excellence in many and 
various accomplishments, was his blameless and virtuous life. 
The memorandum, by his tutor, which forms part of Chapter V. 
in Early Years, is a document which it is delightful to read. Herr 
Florschutz was with him from childhood till he left Bonn in 1838, 
and his testimony is of what he saw and knew. One page of this 
memorandum presents a programme of the weckly studios when in 
his fourteenth ycar, including not only his instruction in languages, 
ancient and modern, and other usual lessons, but also his times for 
writing, drawing, music, riding, and religious instruction. One 
would say that the study was almost too laborious, but for two 
qualifications, first, that some of the studies were self-imposed, and 
second, that the’Duke was a frequent interrupter of the lessons, and 
carricd off his boys on excursions, and to breakfast out of doors, to 
the trouble of the tutor, but to the great benefit of the health of the 
pupils. 

As years advanced, the range of education was enlarged, and 
Sir Theodore Martin’s book gives an account of the classes and 
subjects at the university, under various professors. With such 
training, we can understand how Prince Albert came to be a man 
of such wide information, and of so many-sided knowledge and 
accomplishment. 

The moral and religious progress was not less marked and 
continuous, His tutor speaks of two virtues, among the many that 
distinguished him, that were conspicuous even in his boyhood, and 
won for him the love and respect of all. ‘One was his eager desire 
to do good and to assist others; the other, the grateful feeling 
which never allowed him to forget an act of kindness, however 
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trifling, to himself He gave an carly instance of the former 
quality when only six years of age, in the eagerness with which he 
made a collection for a poor man in Wolfsbach (a small village 
near Roscnau) whose cottage he had seen burnt to the ground. 
He never rested till a sufficient sum had been collected to rebuild 
the poor man’s cottage. Tow many proofs has he given of the 
same virtue since he grew up, particularly in the numerous 
benevolent institutions founded by him in his native home ! 

The attachment of the two Coburg Princes was beautiful to 
witness, Nothing in classic story surpasses it. In work and play, 
ig studies and excursions, in youth and boyhood, and approaching 
manhood, they were inseparable. The diversities of mental and 
bodily constitution rather increased than lessened this mutual 
sympathy and affection. When the time came that their ways in 
life must divide, the distress was overwhelming. When the eldest 
had first to leave the Coburg home to enter the Saxon army, 
those who had known their happiness together sorrowed with 
them. The Dowager Duchess, their grandmother, thus wrote, ‘1 
sympathize deeply with the poor children on their approaching 
separation. With that moment I am sure the merricst and 
happiest period of their lives will have passed. Who could be 
otherwise than sad on such an occasion? And who can ever 
replace the one to the other? very day that now passes adds 
to my sorrow for them.’ 

When Prince Ernest, in November, 1838, set out for Dresden, 
Prince Albert went with him as far as Lobenstein, where they spent 
the last hours together. As soon as he got back to Coburg he 
wroic tu his grandmamma a letter, which gives a most touching 
account of his brother's departure and of his own loneliness, ‘I 
must now,’ he says, ‘give up the custom of saying we, and usc 
the 7, which sounds so egotistical and cold” The letters from 
the elder brother are not less full of sadness and regret. In 
all this there is nothing unmanly, for the best manliness is 
that which combines strength and tenderness. There were 
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partings afterwards, not very many, but nothing like that first 
separation. : : ; a 

The Queen has herself described the affection of the brothers, 
and the grief with which Albert saw his brother lcave Windsor, 
although he left Albert in what the world would consider so 
exalted and enviable a position. The Queen has also recorded 
that when she asked the Prince to remain with her in England she 
told him that he would make great sacrifices in doing so. It was 
a graceful and generous suggestion, and was met by a gallant and 
cheerful response. But the word was true all the same. The 
Prince gave up the friendships and attachments and the manifold 
happiness of his native land, where no one was more honoured 
and loved, for a position where he would be exposed. to many 
difficulties and trials, Nothing but the love of the Queen, and his 
own lofty ideas of duty, could have made him happy in such a 
changed life. The gain was less his own than for the good of 
others, and the English nation knows this, and will hold his 
memory in everlasting honour. 

The Queen's own account of the feelings with which the.Prince 
parted from his father is worthy of remembrance. The Duke of 
Coburg left England, after the marriage of his son, on the 28th of 
I'ebruary, 1840. The separation was deeply felt by the Prince. 
‘He said to me,’ the Queen records in her Journal, ‘that I had 
never known a father, and could not therefore feel what he did. 
His childhood had been very happy. Ernest’ (who remained for 
some time longer in England), he said, ‘was now the only one 
remaining here of all his carliest ties and recollections ; but that 
if T continued to love him as I did now, I could make up for all, 
He never cried,’ he said, ‘in genera!, but Alvensleben and Kolo- 
wrath (they had accompanied the duke to England, and now left 
with him) had cricd so much that he was quite overcome. Oh, 
how I did feel for my dearest, precious husband at this moment ! 
Father, brother, friends, country—all has he left, and all for me. 
God grant that I may be the happy person, the most bappy person 
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to make this dearest, blessed being happy and contented! What 
is in my power to make him happy I will do.’ : 

To recall this intensity of feeling now is not without use, for 
it makes those who hear of it understand the intensity of that 
sorrow which remained after the more terrible parting of a future 
time. 

In the years following her bereavement, the Queen received 
various’ recollections written by friends of the Prince in his early 
days. Of these, among the most valuable were from Count Arthur 
Mensdorff, a relative by marriage of the Coburg family. The 
memorandum was written in answer to a wish expressed by the 
Queen through the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg. The Queen had sent 
a copy of the first book on the Prince, with photographs, one of 
which represented her in her widow's dress. In very touching and 
appropriate terms the count refers to the sadly-altered circumstances 
suggested by this picture : ‘What a dreadful heavy trial God has 
sent you, my broken-hearted cousin! And yct it is through His 
mercy and loving-kindness that you have found strength to support | 
the burden of this joyless life with such beautiful, such exemplary 
resignation ! !? This letter was written in 1863, and he tells things 
that came back to his memory after a quarter of a century, 
At Rosenau, one day in those old child days, the boys there 
assembled were playing at storming an old ruin near the castle. 
Albert and Mensdorff were of the attacking party. One of them 
suggested that there was a place at the back by which an entrance 
could be effected; but Albert declared that ‘this would be most 
unbecoming in a Saxon knight, who should always attack the 
enemy in front’—a juvenile decision in keeping with his chivalrous 
and straightforward character. The love of field Natural History 
is also recalled, and the first collecting of specimens and curiosities, 
the nucleus of the museum which now exists at Coburg. The 
count saw him one day giving alms to a beggar, and was told not 
to speak of it ; ‘for when you give to the poor, he said, ‘you must 
see that nobody knows it.’ Of shooting and fishing he was fond, 
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for the excitement and open-air exercise; but he could not be ‘a 
keen sportsman,’ having naturally a kind heart, and a wounded 
animal always exciting his warmest compassion. This reminds us 
of Sir Charles Napier and his brothers, bravest of the brave, who 
recoiled from becoming sportsmen for the same reasons as the gentle 
Prince. Another of the count’s recollections illustrates thetove 
of fun and sense of humour which was always breaking ou. In 
1839 he was driving in a carriage with the count, thén in the 
Austrian army, from .Téplitz to. Carlsbad, to see Duke Ernest, 
Coming to a station where horses were to be changed, the Prince 
asked the name, and it was a little town known in all the country- 
side as a sort of Kriéhwinkel (Gotham, as we would say), famous 
for all sorts of ludicrous stories about the inhabitants. ‘We drove 
into the place, the postillion blowing his horn and cracking his 
whip. Albert, sceing a large crowd assembled round the post- 
house, said to me, “ Quick ! stoop down in the carriage, and we 
will make Eis (his pet black greyhound) look out of the window, 
and all the people will wonder at the funny Prince.” We did s0, 
and the people had to satisfy their curiosity with Eés. The jhorses 
were soon changed, and we drove off, laughing heartily at our little 
joke.” This reminds one of a somewhat similar joke once played 
on Voltaire, when he was travelling in the retinue of the King of 
Prussia. He sat still in his carriage, looking out with his sémian 
ugly face, while the horses were being changed. Some of the 
suite, who had dismounted, pointing to the carriage where Voltaire 
sat, told the crowd to go and look at the King’s monkey. The 
fury of Voltaire, on finding himself stared at, made his grimaces 
and gcstures the more lively, and increased the amusement of 
the people, who thought it part of the wonderful monkey’s 
performance! 

But the most interesting of all of the recollections of Count 
Mensdorff is an extract from a juvenile letter from the Prince. 
“The poor soldiers, he said, ‘always do their duty in the most 
brilliant manner; but, as soon as matters come again into the 
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hands of politicians and diplomats, everything is again spoiled and 
confused. Oxenstiern's saying to his son may still be quated, “My 
son, when you look at things closely, you will be surprised to find 
with how little wisdom the world is governed!” I should like to 
add, “and with how little morality!’ 

dow much these words contain!’ is the count’s comment ; 
‘here again sec the Saxon knight, who as a child declared you 
must atidck your enemy in front, who hates every crooked path ; 
and, on the other hand, the noble heart which feels decply the 
misfortune of a government not guided by reason and morality,’ 

, If it appears to any that too many of the pages in this volume 
are devoted to the Prince Consort, let it be remembered that the 
words used by Mr. Greville, when the Prince first joined himsel f 
with the public actions of the Queen, were applicable all through 
their united life. *The Prince,” said Mr. Greville, the Clerk of the 
Council, ‘i? become so identified with the Queen, that they are one 
person: and as he likes business, it is obvious that while she has 
the title he is really discharging the duties of the Sovereign, He is 
King to all intents and purposes.” 

A remarkable statement to the‘same effect was made by Mr. 
D'Isracli to the Saxon ambassador at the Court of St. James, on 
the occasion of the death of the Prince Consort. I quote from the 
Memoirs of Count Vitzthum von Eckstadt, recently published at 
Stuttgart. ‘Mr. Disraeli spoke to me with sincere grief about the 
irreparable loss which England had sustained through the death 
of the Prince Consort. “ With Prince Albert,” he said, “we have 
buricd our Sovereign. This German Prince has ruled: England for 
twenty-one years with more wisdom and energy than any of our 
kings. He was permanent private secretary and permanent Prime 
Minister to the Queen. If he had survived some of our old stagers, 
he would have given us the benefits of an absolute government 
under the preservation of all constitutional guarantees. Among 
us younger men, who are in a position to enter the Cabinet, every 
one would have willingly bowed to the Prince’s cxperience. We 
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now find ourselves in the midst of a change of Government. 
Nobody knows what the morrow may bring forth. ‘To-day we sail 
in a dense fog, surrounded by night and darkness,”’ * 

All came right soon, but it was not the first time in the history 
of England that the greatness of our country was in the keeping 
of one not bearing the name of King. Under Cromwell, as Jvord 
-Protector, the Commonwealth flourished, and the English people 
were benefited ; as they were, in our more orderly and constitu- 
tional days, by the wisdom and virtue of the Prince Consort. ‘There 
was a proposal at one time, understood to be with the Qucen’s 
approval, to give to Prince Albert the title of ‘King Consort.’ 
HIow the mere name might have affected questions of rank and 
precedency we do not know, but the proposal was not carried out. 
It is certain that the position and influence of the Prince did not 
suffer, and it was far better to reign in the hearts of men than to 
bear a royal title. A distinguished French statesman, M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, in referring to the great and beneficent work of the 
Prince, said that ‘the British Constitution did not admit the Queen’s 
Consort to an official participation in the royal authority ; but the 
Prince did in reality reign by ‘nis public and private virtues, by his 
love of all that was good, by his distinguished intellect and his 
vast acquirements. His personal merit had in a manner raised an 
undisputed throne for him, sheltered from political storms, in the 
noble and:tranquil empire of the arts and sciences,’ 

About the same time that this worthy panegyric was pronounced 
by the French orator, one of our own writers expressed the same 
idea in the following words :—‘The Prince understood his country 
and his time. Teaving the strife of ordinary politics to those who 
had the taste and the right to enter into such contests, he devoted 
himself to the higher range of scientific questions and social 
charities, in which no ene could dispute his pre-eminence, or interfere 
with his usefulness. enicd a material, he made for himself an 
intellectual and invisible throne.’ 

This is perfectly truc, but it must not be understood as if the 
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interest of the Prince and his influence were not great in political 
affas, Old Frederick Christopher Perthes, the well-known 
publisher, of Hamburg and Gotha, who knew the Prince from his 
childhood, in 1840, on the approach of the English wedding, thus 
wrote: ‘Queen Victoria will find him the right sort of man; 

and“enless some unluckly fatality interpose, he is sure to becaag: 
the idol. of the English nation, silently to influence the English 
aristocracy, and deeply to affect the destinies of Europe. Perhaps 
I may live to see the beginning of this career, Thus wrote the 
shrewd and thoughtful Perthes ; and he was right in his expecta- 
tien that the Prince would influence the destinies of Europe and of 
the world. 


XI. 


BARON STOCKMAR AND HIS MEMOIRS, 


HE name of Baron Stockmar appears so frequently in the 
T history of the Qucen’s reign, especially in the earlier years, 
that it may be well to explain more fully his position, and 
describe his services. In examining the numerous and various 
biographical memoirs and personal recollections of these times, 
there is no book that takes us more behind the scenes, so to speak, 
than the Memoirs of Baron Stockmar ; and certainly no individual 
connected with the Court exerted greater influence upon Prince 
Albert, and so upon the early events of the Queen’s reign. This 
influence was due partly to his personal character, and partly to 
his representing the policy and views of his former patron, King 
Leopold. So important are the statements in his Memoirs that 
we devote to them a separate scction. 

Rarely has it fallen to the lot of Queen or Prince in any land 
or time to be blessed with so true a friend, or so wise and upright 
a counsellor as Baron Stockmar. Loved and trusted at Court, 
and honoured by all who were near the royal family and house- 
hold, it was only after the publication of the Memoirs of Baron 
Stockmar, by his son, that the general public knew the nature and 
extent of the influence cxercised by him. He held no official 
appointment, and his position was not affected by political or 
party changes; but no minister or statesman was more in the 
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confidence of the Queen, and the services of no one were more 
varied and useful. It is therefore not surprising to find this note 
from the Qucen herself attached to the culogistic account of the 
Baron ‘in the Larly Years: ‘The Queen, looking back with 
Gratitude and affection to the friend of their married life, can never 
forget the assistance given by the Baron to the young couple 
in regulating their movements and general mode of life, and in 
directing the education of their children,’ 

This bricf but warm tribute gives generous expression to the 
Queen’s feelings, 

.‘T have known men,’ said Lord Aberdeen, ‘as clever, as 
discreet, as good, and with as much judgment ; but I never knew 
any one who united all these qualitics as he did.’ The same high 
estimate was formed by Lord Melbourne, who said to the Queen, 
‘Stockmar is not only an excellent man, but also one of the most 
sensible I have ever met with,’ 

When events pointed to the succession of his niece, the Princess 
Victoria, to the English throne, King Leopold took his friend, 
Baron Stockmar, into his confidence, in the plans which he formed 
with the most skilful and far-sccing., policy, He could not have 
found an agent more able and more trusty for carrying out these 
plans for the welfare of the Princess Victoria, and the advantage of 
the young Coburg Prince, 

Victoria came of age on the 24th of May, 1837. Stockmar arrived 
in England on the 25th. It was nota day too soon. He learned 
that William IV, had been seized with the illness which Proved to be 
mortal. In the carly wecks after the accession of Queen Victoria 
to the throne, the aid and courtsel of Stockmar proved invaluable, 
His own ripe Judgment gained the confidence of the young 
Sovercign, who also regarded him as the representative of her uncle 
Leopold, whom she respected as the best and wisest of men, The 
baron’s advice was serviccable in many difficulties which beset the 
path of the new ruler of the nation. 

If Stockmar had appeared sooner, the watchful guardianship of 
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the Queen's mother might have prevented his ready access to the 
mind of the Princess. But from the day of her accession, “the 
Queen had to prepare for acting with independence, even of her 
mother, whose position was thenceforth that due to maternal 
affection only, and who, with grace and discretion, withdrew from 
exercising any further official control. It was fortunate also that 
Stockmar and Lord Melbourne, who had necessarily, as Premicr, 
so much personal intercourse with the Queen, soon and fully 
understood each other. 

Most of the events in which the help of Stockmar henceforth 
proved of service belong to the public history of the reign, - 

Looking back to the great events in which Stockmar bore his 
part, we can recognise the value and importance of his life. It was 
not a life for ambition or fame; in fact, one of his friends said to 
him in his old age, ‘ Vous aves mené une existence souterraine 
anonyne. 

Stockmar died on July 8, 1863, at Coburg, in his 76th year. A 
monumental record was placed near his tomb, ‘ Dedicated by his 
friends in the reigning families of Belgium, Coburg, Englaad, and 
Prussia, with a verse from Proverbs xviii. 24, as a testimony of 
true friendship. 

Before the Queen's marriage Stockmar lived in lodgings, when 
in London, but afterwards there was always an apartment for him 
at the royal residences. ‘The baron’s room’ was a favourite place 
of resort for the clder children, whose bright company the old man 
took delight in. We are told that the Princess Royal and the 
Prince of Wales were fond of getting away from the strict dis- 
cipline of tutor or governess, and talking unrestrainedly with their 
friend, ‘who delighted in the quick intelligence of the little 
Princess, and the merry nature of her brother.” In the Memoir of 
Frederick Carl Meyer, some time German Sceretary to Prince 
Albert, there is a still morc interesting reference to ‘the baron’s 
room ;’ ‘ Usually towards evening returning from a ride, or from 
the transaction of business, his arms full of papers and despatch- 
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boxes, the Prince, almost running along the corridors, used to burst 
int@ the room of the baron, with the cheerful impetuosity peculiar 
to him, and throw himself upon the sofa, to rest, whilst the old 
fricnd listened wistfully at first to his questions and reports, and 
then would himself, whilst walking up and down the room, take to 
recounting, in sparkling fulness, a mass of experiences, anecdotes, 
and remarks, principally out of his own life’ Of the wealth with 
which the mind of the Prince was furnished, of the forms in which, 
and the principles according to which, he thought, how much may 

‘have been implanted in him by such intercourse, and how much 
nay yet live on at the present day, as an echo from across the two 
graves, in the minds of the royal children ! 

The last time the Queen saw Stockmar was in 1862, when she 
visited Coburg. They wept together, for both their hearts were 
full. She showed him on her table the portraits and photographs 
of the loved and lost. Stockmar broke forth, as the Queen herself 
tells in the Zarly Years, in these words, ‘My dear good Prince! 
Now happy I shall be to see him again! And it will not be 
long !4, How near we seem to the gpirit-world in merely reading 
of a scene like this! 

The same friend that told Stockmar he lived a subterrancan 
anonymous life, said to him, ‘Before long what you have realiy 
been will be unknown to every one.” Not so: there will always be 
many who will cherish with grateful remembrance the good name 
and the good deeds of Christian Friedrich Stockmar. 
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ERY carly in her*reign the Queen came to know that there 
weré'thorns as well as brilliants in her crown. A notable 
occasion was the famous question of the ‘ Ladies of the Bed- 

chamber,’ with the political events that preceded~and followed it. 
For some time after her accession’ everything “connected with the 


Government appeared to be going sm¢ y under the Melbourne 
Ministry. Gradually the power of the’ rty y weakened, 
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and the majority in the House of Commons, in May 1839, had 
dwindled to five, with prospect of further defections. The Cabinet 
met, and resolved to resign. The Qucen had not been prepared 
for a catastrophe like this, and was completely upset, when this 
unexpected change was announced to her. We are told that ‘her 
agitation and grief were very great. 

Melbourne advised the Queen to send for the Duke of 
Wellington, who advised her to send for Sir Robert Peel. All 
seemed to be going on well for the establishment of a Tory 
ministry, when an unexpected difficulty arose. As the ministers 
hear the responsibility of all appointments made by the Crown, 
Pecl was within the constitutional and customary rights in desiring 
the dismissal of the ladies of the royal household, along with the 
resignation of the Cabinet. The reason of this apparently un- 
gracious proposal was that under Melbourne's influence, at the 
accession, all those surrounding the Queen were of his own political 
party. The Queen instantly signified her objection to what was 
demanded of her. Peel tricd to argue the matter, but without 
effect, He begged her to see the Duke of Wellington, and she 
agreed to see the Duke and him together. They found her firm 
and immovable, and not only resolved not to give way, but prepared 
with answers to all they said, and arguments to support her deter- 
mination. They told her that ‘she must consider her Ladies in 
the same light as Lords.’ She said, ‘No, I have Lords besides, 
and these I give up to you.’ Peel had previously gone to see the 
Queen along with Lord Ashley (afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury), 
thinking possibly that his opiniot’ might influence her, as being 
impartial, he being married to Lady Emily Cowper, the niece of 
Lord Melbourne. Basha 

Ashley made no impression on the Queen, who had alrcady 
consulted Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell. This was 
somewhat irregular, as she. was rightly expected to take the advice 
of the new, not the old ministers. A meeting of the former 
Cabinet was held. Lord Melbourne laid before them a letter of the 
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Queen, in which she said, ‘They wanted to deprive me of my 
ladies, and I suppose they would deprive me next of my dressers 
and housemaids ; they wished to treat me like a girl, but I will 
show them Iam Queen of England!’ We may admire the spirit 
shown by this Ictter, but it proves also misunderstanding of the 
demand made, as well as of the actual position. 

Such a situation could not occur in later times, and in looking 
back upon it, the thing most to be regretted is that party strife was 
prolonged, and ill-will intensified. The time also was delayed for 
the Queen learning to appreciate the true worth of one of the 
wisest and best of her counsellors, and most faithful and devoted 
of her subjects. She came to know this afterwards ; and men of 
all parties now honour the memory of Sir Robert Peel, whose name 
will be one of the most distinguished in the history of her reign. 
Prince Albert soon honoured and understood the new minister, 
and by his counsel the Queen gave up her former absolute veto on 
change in the royal household, a few higher officials retiring, while 
the Queen's personal attendants were not disturbed. 

Before the arrival of the Prince in England other discussipns of 
an unpleasant nature had taken place. One was as to the annuity 
to be settled on him. In the cases of Queen Caroline, wife of 
George IL. ; Queen Charlotte, wife of George III.; Queen Adelaide, 
wife of William IV., and the more ctosely analogous case of Prince 
Leopold on his marriage with the Princess Charlotte, £50,000 a 
year had been the sum granted for their privy purse. Lord 
Melbourne's Cabinet anticipated no objection to these precedents 
being followed. On the vote being submitted to the House of 
Commons, Mr. Hume moved the reduction of the annuity to 
421,000. This proposal might have been expected from so severe 
an economizer, and was negatived. An amendment, moved by 
Colonel Sibthorpe, and supported by Sir Robert Pecl and others, 
Radicals as well as Tories, reduced the grant to £30,000. The 
Prince heard of this at Aix-la-Chapellc, and at first regarded it as 
a sign that the nation looked with disfavour on the marriage. A 
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letter from the thoughtful Stockmar satisfied him. that there was no 
perspnal motive in the vote, and the Prince, with his usual clear 
perception and cool judgment, at once appreciated the position, and 
teplied to Stockmar that his only regret was to find his ability to 
help artists, and men of learning and science, would be more 
restricted than he had hoped. 

A more unpleasant question was that of the Prince’s rank and 
precedenée. After discussions in the House of Lords the difficulties 
appeared so great, that the question was left to be dealt with by 
‘Letters Patent,’ instead of by Act of Parliament. It was provided 
that the Prince should ‘upon all occasions, and in all mectings, 
except when otherwise provided by Act of Parliament, have, hold, 
and enjoy place, pre-eminence, and precedence next to Her Majesty.’ 
No distinctive title was assigned to the Prince, and thus it was only 
by courtesy that this rank was admitted, a position which led to 
frequent vexation on the part of the Queen, especially in relation 
to foreign Courts. In the ycar 1857 the title and dignity of ‘ Prince 
Consort’ was granted by Royal Letters Patent, but this did not 
adequately remove the anomaly and inconvenience of the position, 
which Sught to have been arranged by special Act of the Legislature. 
On this question, as on that of the annuity, the Prince showed from 
the first a generous and manly spirit. He accepted the decisions as 
the result of inevitable difficultics, due partly to political fecling, and 
partly to the tenacity of members of the English royal family as to 
their rights, and by no means would be regarded by him as ‘marks 
of personal disrespect, or of want of kind feeling towards himself.’ To 
the Qucen, whose annoyance he knew must be great, he long before 
had written (from Brussels, 1 Feb, 1840): ‘All I have to say is, 
that while I posses 





your love they cannot make me unhappy.’ 
The enthusiastic welcome given to the Prince on his arrival, 





the progress from Dover to London being a thorough ovation, must 
have satisfied him that the heart of the people was with him. As 
for the ruling classes, any misgiving shown on previous occasions 
was more than made up by the hearty and unanimous resolution to 
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appoint him sole Regent, in case of a calamity such as had occurred 
to the Princess Charlotte. With the exception of a protest, as a 
matter of form, by the Duke of Sussex, who declared his objection 
to be a matter of conscience, both political parties agreed to the 
Regency Bill. The Duke of Wellington said, ‘The Regent could 
and ought to be nobody but the Prince.” Lord Melbourne told the 
Queen that this was wholly due to the character of the Prince. 
‘Three months ago,’ he said, ‘they would not have done it for him,’ 
It was one of the many services of Melbourne that he had brought 
the chiefs of opposing parties to greater harmony in all that related 
to the Court, and it was he who advised the Queen to ‘hold out 
the olive branch to the Tories.’ 

We have on record Lord Melbourne’s estimate of Prince Albert 
as a political adviser of the Crown. On his retirement from office 
Lord Melbourne thus wrote to the Queen: ‘Lord Melbourne has 
formed the highest opinion of the judgment, the temper, and the 
diseretion of Lis Royal Highness, and it gives him the greatest 
comfort and satisfaction to know that your Majesty is in a position 
in which she enjoys the inestimable advantage of such counsel and 
assistance. Lord Melbourne is convinced that your Majesty cannot 
do better than have recourse to this when it is needed, and to rest 
on it with confidence.’ 





“s 





PRINCE ALBERT. 
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XV. 


JOINT RULE OF VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 


Albert first bearing a part in the councils of the Queen, to 

his lamented death in 1861, many were the important 
events in the history of the nation. In the early years there was 
much at home to cause well-grounded anxiety. There was poverty 
among the working classes, owing to long depression of trade ; 
there was financial disorder in the State ; and political discontent 
was almost as great as before the days of the Reform Bill. The 
general. state of the nation at that period will be recalled by 
the mention of the word Chartism, a condition ready to break out 
into revolution. It was less by use of forcible repression than by 


)"s NG the twenty years that passed from the time of Prince 


the remedial measures introduced by the Government that a 
better state of things was gradually secured. To Sir Robert Pecl 
is due the credit of inaugurating a more prosperous condition of 
industry and commerce, and also of removing the financial pressure 
by the imposition of the income-tax. In all his measures at this 
crisis Peel had the hearty approval and support of the Queen and 
of Prince Albert. 

In foreign affairs there was a succession of eventful years in 
the carly period of the reign. There were wars in China, in 
Afghanistan, and at the Cape. After the Canadian rebellion was 
ended there were more serious difficulties with the United States ; 
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there were complaints and claims, as to the Boundary line with 
Canada, as to the Fisheries, and as to the ‘Right of Scarch’?—a 
point which required much negotiation, and was only settled by 
concession on the part of England. Then came troubles with 
France, the extente cordiale having been disturbed by the questions 
connected with the ambitious intrigues of Louis Philippe as to the 
Spanish marriages of his family, and again by the high-handed 
action of the French in Tahiti and the Pacific Ocean. These 
misunderstandings kept the country for a timé on the verge of 
war. Peace was nevertheless preserved, and the nations from 
whose hostility most was feared had soon enough to occupy them 
in their own domestic politics. tus 
In 1848, when the great revolutionary storm swept over nearly 
the whole of Europe, overthrowing kings and principalities and 
powers, there was never a doubt as to the stability of the British 
crown and constitution. The possibility of street riots and local 
disturbances was the only source of anxicty. The 1oth of April 
was the day fixed for the presentation of ‘the monster petition’ of 
the Chartists, and there was a vague fear of disturbances in 
London on that day. An immense mass of people assembled on 
Kennington Common, from which it was intended to march in 
procession to the House of Commons. The demonstration came 
-to an ignominious end. The police took position on Westminster 
Bridge, and barred the progress of the crowd, allowing only the 
passage of a small deputation in a cab, with the huge petition on 
the top. Precautions had been taken for any Socal attempts at 
disturbance or plunder, as the numerous ‘criminal classes’ of the 
metropolis are always on the alert on such occasions. The streets 
were everywhere patrolled by special constables, Louis Napoleon, 
the future Iimperor, having his beat in Regent Street, in the quarter 
near where he lodged as an exile. The Duke of Wellington had 
quietly taken measures in case armed force should be needed. 
Large bodies of troops and artillery were stationed at suitable 
places, one of these being the square of Somersct House, but not 
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a soldier or a gun was to be seen that day. ‘To keep order,’ the 
Duke said, ‘is the duty of the police ; only in case of their being 
overpowered may the troops advance.’ It was well to be prepared 
for any emergency, but the anxiety had been exaggerated, and 
the occasion gave gratifying proof of the order and the loyalty of 
the-great body of the people. In other towns, Glasgow notably, 
where: there was much distress and accompanying political dis- 
affection,’more threatening riots were attempted, but were casily 
put down by timely display of military force. 

The Great Exhibition of 1851 is the bright central point of a 
period of more peaceful and prosperous history, but the prospect 
ayas delusive and transient. After the coup d'état and the assump- 
tion of Imperial power by Napoleon III. there had been renewed 
ill-feeling towards England among the French people, although the 
Emperor himself professed friendship. The uncertaintics of the 
times, and the defenceless state of England, no longer secured 
behind ‘wooden walls, as in the old days of naval supremacy, led 
to the establishment of that Volunteer force, which has since grown 
to the magnitude of a true National Guard. The friendship 
coveted by the Emperor, as strengthening his own position and 
the hopes of his dynasty; was cemented by the alliance against 
the aggressive power of Russia, during the Crimean War, and the 
siege of Sebastopol. Few years passed before a morc terrible 
crisis arose in the Indian Mutiny; followed soon after by the 
rebellion of the Slave States of the American Union, and the most 
gigantic civil war that the world has witnessed in modern times, 

For the events of these twenty years—and we have mentioned 
but a few of them—the reader must be referred to the pages of 
the historians of the Victorian epoch, as well as to the ycar-books 
and other annals where the details are recorded in order. 

Although we are studious to avoid political questions about 
which, even at this distance of time, there may be differences of 
opinion, some points cannot be passed over wholly in silence, 
because the personal action of the Queen and of the Prince are 
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concerned. One of the most notable of these questions was the 
assertion of the royal prerogative in regard to foreign despatches, 
for which the Qucen’s name stood responsible, while she might be 
entirely ignorant of the substance of the despatches, or might even 
disapprove of them. Lord Palmerston had long been Foreign 
Secretary under various administrations. On the whole he ‘had 
‘ruled at the Foreign Office with such tact as well as spirit that his 
popularity was unbounded, and Sir Robert Peel’s remark, “We are 
all proud of him,’ had approving echo from every part of a crowded 
Ifouse, Presuming on his popularity, and conscious of his own 
capacity, Palmerston sometimes acted in autocratic style, and sent 
despatches without even consulting his colleagues in the Cabinet. 
His hasty approval of Louis Napoleon’s usurpation was an. instance 
in point. 

It seemed necessary to curb this impetuosity, and to prevent, on 
constitutional grounds, the irregularity of the chief of a department 
assuming to represent not mercly the Ministry, but the British 
Government, of which the Crown formed an essential part. Without 
going into detail, it is sufficient to say that the matter was settled 
by the Queen sending a letter, by Lord John Russell, the Premicr, 
to be read to the Foreign Seerctary, in which Her Majesty com- 
plained of foreign despatches being sent abroad without her seeing 
them, and desiring that such a course might not be pursued in 
future. A duplicate despatch-box was always thereafter sent to 
the Palace, and the Queen had the advantage of reading the 
despatches, with the aid and counsel of the Prince. No one doubts 
now that the claim of the Queen was constitutionally right ; and 
the continuance of this custom was attended with the most happy 
result, at one of the most important crises of modern history, when, 
but for the intervention of the Queen and the Prince, a despatch 
from the Ministry would certainly have involved the nation in a 
war with the United States. 

But for a time the action of the Queen brought great odium on 
the Prince, on the vague charge of his interfering with foreign 
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policy. The resignation of Lord Palmerston added to the popular 
resentment. To the discredit of the English press, many of the 
journals set themselves to censure and even ridicule the Prince, 
after making the most unfounded charges. He was accused of 
wishing to be appointed Commandcer-in-chief ; of exerting undue 
influence at the Horse Guards ; of interfering in many ways in 
various departments. His presence at the Privy Council even was 
objected to. For a time these charges caused prejudice against 
him, but he met the injustice and calumny with dignified silence, 
and redoubled his valuable and disinterested labours for the 
honour of the nation and the welfare of the people. During the 
Cyimean War he was one of the most zcalous promoters of the 
Patriotic. Fund, as he was afterwards of Wellington College ; 
and in his own more special department of science and art 
his sagacious counsel and active co-operation secured the most 
beneficial results in the progress of the nation. 

More than once we have referred to the apparent unpopularity 
of the Prince. It was only local and temporary, and arose out of 
prejudice and misunderstanding. A singular instance of this 
occurred in 1855, and it is worth recalling, as explaining this matter 
once for all, When the ‘horrible and heartrending’ calamities of 
the Crimean winter of 1854 stirred the nation, and Mr, Roebuck 
was bringing forward his motion for a Committee of inquiry, a 
rumour prevailed of ‘some sinister influences’ at head-quarters, 
That this idea was entertained, and that the Prince Consort was 
the delinquent to whom the suspicions of certain members of the 
Committee pointed, will create as much surprise to readers now, 
as it did to the Prince himself, when he first learned it, in the 
interview of which there is a record in a memorandum, given in Sir 
Theodore Martin’s life. It was written at Buckingham Palace, 8th 
March, 1855 ; and the substance of it is that Mr. Roebuck called at 
the War Office, and said to the Duke of Newcastle that the sus- 
picions of some of the Committee pointed to the Prince as the 
obstacle to the success of the expedition and the speedy conclusion 
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of the war. The duke was amazed, and did not know’ whether he 
was to be more’astounded at the wickedness or the folly of such 
a belief. He told Mr. Roebuck this very plainly, and satisfied him 
of the utter groundlessness of such suspicion. He added that ‘if 
he had received any suggestions more valuable than others in his 
official duties, they came from Prince Albert. The duke told the 
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Prince of Mr. Roebuck’s visit, and offered to make any public state- 
ment that the Prince might.wish. ‘I replied,’ says the Prince in 
his memorandum, ‘that I did not see what. could be said or donc. 
We could not make people either virtuous or wise, ahd must only 
regret the monstrous degree to which their aberration extended. 
I must rest mainly upon a good conscience, and the belief that, 
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during the fifteen years of my connexion with this country, T had 
not given a human soul the means of imputing to me the want 
of sincerity or of patriotism. 1 mysclf had the conviction that 
the Queen and myself were perhaps the only two persons in the 
kingdom who had no other interest, thought, or desire, than the 
goog, the honour, and the power of the country; and this not 
unnaturally, as no private interest can be thought of which could 
interfere With these considerations.’  «T thought it right,’ the 
Prince adds, ‘to keep this record of what the duke told me, as a 
proof that the w7/7 at least to injure me is never w: anting in certain 
circles, and that the gullibility of the public has no bounds,’ 

mwoir Theodore Martin spcaks with just indignation of these 
slanders and misrepresentations, and expresses his surprise that 
‘any reasonable men should even repeat, much less entertain them.’ 
He takes occasion to refer to other evil reports which in some 
quarters had found currency. It was said, for instance, that the 
Prince had amassed large sums of money out of the income 
allowed him by the nation, and had taken advantage of his 
position to accumulate a vast fortune. Sir Theodore states dis- 
tinctly that ‘it was only by strict economy that the year’s current 
expenditure was made to square with the year’s income ; and the 
Prince died leaving absolutely no fortune ; indeed, barely: cnough to 
meet his personal liabilities,’ 


XVI. 


POPULARITY OF PRINCE ALBERT THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY, 


T was only in certain political cliques, and among the idlers of 
the clubs, for whom some journals unworthily catered, that the 
Prince was ever unpopular. In every circle of intelligence and 

good feeling, and throughout the nation, his name was from the first 
honoured, and his character admired and respected. His reception 
on various occasions in Birmingham, a representative English town, 
may be taken as expressing public opinion in all other places. 

In November, 1843, the Queen and Prince Albert paid a visit to 
Sir Robert Peel at Drayton Manor. The Prince expressed a great 
desire to take advantage of his being so near to make a run to 
Birmingham, as the great centre of the Midland manufactorics and 
industries. Sir James Graham and others who heard of the 
intention strongly dissuaded him. Birmingham, they said, was 
the stronghold of Chartism and of political disaffection, so that no 
one could tell what unpleasant demonstration might be made. 
The Prince went, and was received with the utmost respect and 
cordiality by the whole population. He visited several of the 
great factorics, the Town Hall, to hear the famous organ, and 
King Edward’s School. He was much gratified on learning that 
this school, although strictly a Church of England foundation, had 
hundreds of the sons of Dissenters, and that the whole system 
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worked harmoniously. The crowds in the streets were most 
orderly, good-humoured, and loyal ; in short, the reception, as the 
Prince himself said, was one of ‘indescribable enthusiasm.’ He 
knew the temper and character of the people of England better 
than those who sought to be his advisers, and his visit gave great 
pleasure to the men of Birmingham. In 1855 he went to lay the 
first stong of the Midland Institute, on the 22nd November, and 
afterwards delivered an address in the Town Hall, which attracted 
much notice. It contained a masterly statement of the leading 
divisions of human knowledge and study, with explanations of the 
departments to be specially cultivated in that Institution. Again 
40.1858, on the 15th of June, Birmingham was gratified by a royal 
visit, the Queen being also there this time. The enthusiasm was 
beyond all bounds, both in the town and at Aston Hall, which 
was then inaugurated as a People’s Museum and Park. ‘Dear 
Albert is so beloved here,’ the Queen says, ‘as indeed everywhere’ ; 
but nowhere has there been a more hearty reception, and nowhere 
is there cherished a more warm remembrance of the good Prince 
than af Birmingham. . 

The Queen has never forgotten the loyalty of the men of the 
Midland capital. When the calamitous fire, in January, 1879, 
destroyed a large proportion of the books in the Free Library of 
Birmingham, including the Shakespeare Collection, the Queen 
shared the general sympathy felt for the people, who mourned the 
loss of what they took pride in. The following letter came from 
Buckingham Palace to the Mayor: 


‘SIR, 

‘I am commanded by the Queen to enquire if the managers 
of the Birmingham Library will accept from Her Majesty the 
volumes, a list of which I enclose. Not being certain to whom 
I should address myself, I have ventured to trouble you with 
this letter, in the hope that you will communicate the Queen’s 


offer in the proper quarter. ‘Henry F. Poxsoxpy? 
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The books offered Were very suitable and valuable, and the 
royal gift was well appreciated. The statues of the Queen and*the 
Prince Consort, in the entrance hall, attest the loyalty of the 
Birmingham people, whose Free Library is one of their noblest 
institutions. The continued favour of the Queen has been shown 
by her visit to the town in her Jubilee year. 

While we have hitherto spoken chiefly of the services of the 
Prince to the State, in which he exercised a powerful though not 
official influence, it was as the leader of all social and beneficent 
movements that his name acquired its greatest lustre. From his 
first appearance in England this was the part he proposed for 
himself, the political influence being forced upon him by #7 
position into which he was brought at the side of the Queen. It 
would be difficult to describe all the good services rendered to the 
English people by his voluntary efforts. The speeches delivered 
on public occasions (which have been published in a cheap form, 
and which deserve to be universally circulated) will serve to show 
the varicty of his knowledge and interest in all matters affecting 
the welfare of the nation. Other speeches show the wide and 
versatile culture of the royal patron of so many good national 
objects. In laying the first stone of new docks at Great Grimsby 
he proved his interest in maritime enterprise and industry. Whether 
on military affairs, as when he presented new colours to the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, the old 23rd Regiment; or on Art, at the dinner 
of the Royal Academy; or on municipal affairs at the Mansion 
House or a City Company; or on education at the opening of 
the St. Thomas Charterhouse School, the presence and voice of a 
leader appeared, 

In everything relating to Art, in its various departments, he 
from the first took a prominent part. He was President of the 
Fine Arts Commission, one of the dutics of which was the decora- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament. He was Director of the’Ancient 
Concerts, thus personally giving proof of his love of music, and his 
thorough knowledge of the art. This is another of the tastes and 
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services in which his sons are following in his steps, to the advan- 
tage of the nation. In his speeches at the opening of the new 
Cattle Market, and on various important occasions, he showed his 
active and zealous interest in the condition of Agriculture. 

. His first appearance at a public meeting was at Exeter Hall, 
in support of the Anti-Slavery Society, and he made a specch 
which -showed his warm sympathy in a cause which Englishmen 
have made specially their own. Graceful reference was made 
to that occasion, by the Prince of Wales, when he took the chair 
at the great meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society in Guildhall, 
ih its Jubilee year. At mectings of the Society for Improving 

“tre Condition of the Labouring Classes, the Servants’ Provident 
and Benevolent Society, the Sailors’ Homes, and many similar 
beneficent and philanthropic gatherings, his voice was heard, in 
cloquent and suitable addresses, 





There were also occasions when his sympathy was shown in 
higher matters, as when he presided at the Third Jubilee of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; 
and, tome years later, at the Bigentenary Festival of the Sons of 
the Clergy. In most of these good and philanthropic objects there 
had never been lacking the patronage and aid of members of the 
royal family, and the influence was continued and extended by 
one’ near the throne, who possessed, from his culture and_ his 
accomplishments as well as his good feeling, an influence never 
before so widely and happily wielded throughout the nation. 

With regard to the public addresses and. speechés of the Prince, 
the words of the Spectator in reporting one of them, in 1850, 
express what is now the universal sentiment: ‘The nation has 
learned to feel that were he removed from us, we should miss one 
of the least obtrusive but most useful of our public men. He has 
never made a speech in public, the writer added, ‘on any occasion 
of mark, without suggesting matter for useful thought, and the 
tone of his specches also combines the conscrvative with the 
progressive.’ The writer, in making allusion to the surmise that 
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the speeches were.so good that they could not be the composition 
of the Prince, shrewdly observed that ‘the nation would like? to 
discover who was the mysterious individual, hitherto totally 
unknown, who is singularly gifted with the power of making 
precisely the composition which the Prince can deliver with the 
greatest case on very diversified occasions !’ 

The Great Exhibition of 185r will stand out in future annals 
as the most brilliant historical event in these beneficent works of 
Prince Albert. All the circumstances connected with its origin 
and its ‘success, and the many national and international exhibitions 
to which it gave the idea and the impulse, are too weli known te 
require hcre more than passing reference. Taking the nationa-— 
and moral associations of the opening day, it was perhaps the 
grandest spectacle of the whole reign; not surpassed by the 
more recent display at the opening of the Imperial and Colonial 

’ Exhibition at the commencement of the Jubilee year. 

Two other events in the public career of the Prince we must 
just refer to. The first was his appointment to the Chancellorship 
of the University of Cambridge, in 1846. From that appointment 
dates the beginning of a new epoch in academic studies in England, 
and. in education throughout the kingdom, as well as at the 
universities. The election was hailed with delight by Whewell 
and Sedgwick, the master spirits at Cambridge in those days ; and 
their anticipations of the results of so auspicious an event have 
been amply realised in the enlargement and extension of academical 
studies. 

The other event was the appointment of the Prince Consort to 
the presidency of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1859-1860, an unexpected and gratifying distinction. 
It is the custom of the Council of the Association to clect as 
annual president some man of eminence in a particular branch of 
scicnce, but also occasionally to offer the post to one who unites 
scientific tastes with high social position. A more fitting choice 
could not have been made than His Royal Highness, and the 
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address delivered by him at the Aberdeen meeting showed that the 
post could not have been better filled. Not identified with any 
special branch of original research, there was hardly a branch of 
science with which he was not conversant, and on the history 
and condition of whith he could not exercise a discriminative 
judgment. This he owed in part, doubtless, to natural taste and 
studioits habits, but in some measure it was also to be referred to 
his training at a German university. Whatever the excellences of 
the educational system of the English universities, it must be con- 
fessed that until recent years, and that largely through the influence 
brought to bear by the Prince Consort, too little encouragement 
-kad been given to the cultivation of the applied sciences, With 
the declared objects of the Association the Prince had the 
warmest sympathy, and no one could exert more powerful 
“influence for advancing these objects. In the opening address of 
the first meeting, at York in 1831, words were spoken which have 
been retained as the exposition of the aims of the Society, and as 
such appear at the head of the annually printed volumes of 
Transgctions. They were quoted by the Prince in his address : 
‘To give a stronger impulse and more systematic direction to 
scientific inquiry; to promote the intercourse of those who 
cultivate science in different parts of the empire with one another, 
and, with foreign philosophers; and to obtain a more general 
attention to the objects of science, and the removal of any dis- 
advantages of a public kind which impede its progress” For 
these objects the Association had a zealous and powerful friénd in 
the Prince Consort. 


XVIL 


THE HOME AFFAIRS OF FIFTY YEARS, : 


the Queen and the Prince Consort, and taking in the whole 
of the half-century, let us note the general course of home 
affairs, so far as the government of the nation is concerned. 

It would be impossible to give, in reasonable compass, any 
detailed account of the political discussions or party movements ot 
the fifty years. Even if space*allowed, it would be difficult to 
-preserve the neutrality of statement required in a volume like the 
present.. Only a few brief remarks are we able to make. The 
annexed table shows the successive administrations during Her 
Majesty's‘reign. It will help to recall to older readers the course of 
political and party changes, and will be useful for reference in 
following the remarks suggested by the ‘list of Prime Ministers. 
Lord Melbourne, successor of Earl Grey, under William IV., 
was Premier at the Queen’s accession, and after him succeeded — 
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Sir Robert Peel 2 5) Sept. 6, 1841 4 303 
Lord John Russell. a July 6, 1846 5 236 
Earl of Derby . < . Feb. 27, 1852 ° 305 
Earl of Aberdeen. : Dec. 28, 1852 2 44 
Lord Palmerston. a Feb. 10, 1855 3 15 
Earl of Derby . Fi . Feb, 25, 1858 r 13 
Lord Palmerston. 7 June 18, 1859 6 Pree 
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DURATION, 
nore YRS. DAYS, 
Earl Russell, yi F Nov. 6, 1865 Oo 242 
Earl of Derby . c : July 6, 1866 I 236 
Benjamin Disraeli . a Feb, 27, 1868 ° 286 
W.E. Gladstone. . Dec. 9, 1868 5 14 
Earl of Beaconsfield . ‘e Feb. 21, 1874 6 67 
(B. Disraeli) 
W.E. Gladstone. . April 28, 1880 5 37 
. Marquis of Salisbury 2 June 24, 1885 Q 227 
W.E. Gladstone |. . Feb. 5, 1886 o 170 
Marqais of Salisbury : July 26, 1886 


- There have been no great national questions during our time to 
dixide the people of England into two hostile camps, such as the 
resistance to absolute monarchy, in the seventeenth century, 
ending in the Civil War; or the renewed resistance to despotic 
power, aided by Popish intrigue, towards the end of that century, 
leading to the Revolution of 1688. 

During the Regency and the reigns of George IV. and William 
IV. there were much popular discontent and distress, which only 
began, to be lessened when Victoria ascended the throne. The 
beginning of better times had been witnessed during the previous 
reign. Political revolution had been averted by the timely passing 
of the first great Reform Bill by Earl Grey; and _ social 
improvements had been inaugurated by the new Poor Law 
enactments, and by the successful efforts begun for the education 
of the people. Better times were coming, but not till after a 
period of depression and gloom.* 

After the excitement of the accession and coronation was over, 
and the romance of being ruled by a girl-queen had passed away, 
thoughtful observers could see that the new reign was begun in 
dark and troubled times. Disfranchisement of extinct or of 
‘rotten’ boroughs, and enfranchisement of large numbers of the 
middle classes, were useful reforms in their way, and might lead to 
improved legislation by-and-by. But meanwhile the political 
reform had done nothing to remove poverty and distress, to 
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increase employment and food, or to bring comfort and content- 
ment to the working classes. At the very time that rejoicings 
were making about the Queen’s marriage, millions of the people 
were in hopeless poverty. Stockport is now a prosperous town, 
where a statue of Cobden was lately inaugurated amidst 
enthusiastic rejoicings of all classes of the community, Fifty 
years ago at this same Stockport the poor-rate was ten shillings in 
the pound, and most of the men were breaking stones on’ the road 
to earn their dole. At Accrington scarcely a hundred out ofa 
population of nine thousand were fully employed. Glasgow was a 
small place then compared with what it is now, but more than 
twelve thousand persons were starving and receiving relief. A 
succession of ycars of depression, with deficient harvests, Had 
brought the country to a miserable condition. 

Tn such a state of affairs it was only natural that political 
disaffection spread, and ‘the lower orders’ thought that further 
reform might lead to better legislation and increased prosperity, in 
which the poor would share. Hence the rise and spread of the 
Chartist agitation. The country had been brought to the verse 
of revolution. Generations of bad government, and of ‘avish 
expenditure, had told upon the country during the previous 
reigns, The “poor in the country districts, pauperised and 
demoralized by the old Poor Law administration, were in distress, 
and many flocked into “the ‘towns, already overcrowded with 
unemployed poor. In all directions the complaint was of want 
of trade, want of work, want of food. 

The Government and the politicians who had passed the 
Reform Bill allowed things to drift, and the country and 
Parliament got tired of the Queen's first ministry. Since the 
accession there had been i increasing distress and failing revenue, in 
spite of all the joy and hope raised by the new reign. After four 
years of this decline Sir Robert Pec! came to the front, and 
restored the finances of the country by ‘his liberal policy in regard 
to commerce and trade. The Chartist rising had already been 
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suppressed by force, and the discontent of the people disappeared 
as trade revived and employment increased. There was less 
demand for political change, although it is noteworthy that all 
the chief ‘ points’ of the once dreaded Charter have gradually been 
incorporated in the constitution of the country. 

Referring back to the list of successive administrations, in some 
cases -the names indicate either party contests or personal 
rivalriés ; but some of the changes arose out of great questions of 
national policy. The most important of these were the removal 
of fiscal restrictions, and consequent expansion of industry and 
commerce, inaugurated by the administration of Sir Robert Peel. 
The abolition of the Corn Laws and the free importation of food 
was” also finally settled under Sir Robert Peel, although this 
action was due to such men as Cobden, Bright, and Villiers, and 
was the cause of his removal from office. The reform of the elec 
torate and of parliamentary representation was long, the main 
question of conflict between the two parties, and the Reform Bill 
of 1867 was actually carried by a Conservative ministry. 

° The remarks of the late Earl of Shaftesbury in his private 
diary &t this time are worth recalling. He thought that the 
leaders of both parties were greatly to blame, caring more for 
political triumph than patriotic good. ‘They are like two tigers 
over a carcase,’ he said ; ‘and each has to drive the other away 
from the tit-bits.’ In March, 1867, writing on Mr. D'Israeli’s 
Reform Bill, he says: ‘It seems to me monstrous that a body of 
men who resisted Mr. Gladstone’s bill as an extreme measure 
with such great pertinacity, should accept the power he retired 
from, and six months afterwards introduce a bill many degrees 
nearer than his to universal suffrage, and establishing, beyond all 
contradiction, the principle they so fiercely combated of giving a 
predominant interest to any class. Every period brings something 
to shake confidence in public men, and weaken thereby all means 
of carrying on, under real and trying difficulties, the National 
Government.’ 

M 
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_ The earlier contests of Russell and Palmerston had also much 
of the personal clement in them. In these times, as we read the 
record of now almost forgotten debates and divisions, followed by 
changes of ministry, from the first administration of Peel to the 
second of Palmerston, the patriotic attitude of the Prince Consort 
and the Queen stands, as we can now see, high above every ‘party 

” feeling or personal conflict. 

The death of the Prince Consort was indeed a deep loss to the 
nation, on political as well as on other grounds ; and the chief 
consolation, in that view, is that his influence continued, in the 
patriotic spirit of the Quecn as a constitutional sovercign who -has 
borne her part well, whatever party leaders were in power., The 
latcr politics, down to the rise of the Irish questions which 
now divide the nation, would lead us on ground difficult to tread 
in an impartial manner. But while these party conflicts were 
going on, and the discussions and debates connected with them 
occupied the largest share of public attention, there was all the 
time a quiet and gradual progress made in practical and useful 
legislation, the results of which will be shown when, ip future 
pages, we take a retrospect of the period, and contrast the state of 
the nation now and at the beginning of the reign. 








BALMORAL FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 
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THE QUEEN'S BOOKS AND LETTERS, 


Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 1861, appeared, now 
nearly twenty years ago, a notice of it in the Leisure Hour 
(April, 1868) thus commenced: ‘In due time we hope to see a 
“People’s edition” of the Queen’s book. The present price limits 


\ l THEN the Queen’s first book, Leaves from the Fournal of our 
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the possession of the volume to comparatively few. We should 
like to see a copy in every English home ; for it is a book worthy 
of higher use than satisfying the curiosity of the idle, and affording 
pleasure to the wealthy. We want it as a help to the education of 
the people—thcir education in what is true and good in life, and in 
what is beautiful in nature and art. Above all, it is a book the 
‘influence of which will be felt in fostering the love of hearth and 
home, and in strengthening those domestic and social ties* that form 
the true defence and glory of our native land.’ 

This desire for a more.universal knowledge and appreciation of 
the book has since been mct by the publication of a People’s 
edition, not only of the first, but of the second subsequent volume, 
Move Leaves from my Fournal. In every English home, and in 
the homes in America and all over the world where the English 
tongue is read, and the name of Queen Victoriais known, these 
volumes afe found, or ought to be found. There is no ambition of 
authorship, and no display of royal state, but the pages of these 
books-are really what they call themselves, Leaves from the Diary 
of a true woman. The Queen has been pleased to tell to the great: 
body of her subjects, and t6 the world at large, the story of her 
domestic life, writing naturally and freely of her joys and sorrows, 
her tastes and occupations, her feelings and sympathies. It may 
have been that at the first it was never intended that this Journal 
should have gone beyond the circle of the writer’s home ; but 
happily it has been otherwise ordered. The people now know the 
truth about many things of which there were before only vague 
surmiscs orimperfect information. And this confidence on the part 
of the Queen has been met by a love and loyalty which will be 
increased the more the truth is known. 

The wide circulation of these books renders more than brief 
reference to them unnecessary, but our record would be imperfect 
without some notice of them. The words in the preface to the second 
book, published near the close of 1883, will fitly introduce what we 
have to say: ‘The little volume Our Life in the Highlands, 
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published fifteen ycars ago, with its simple records of the never-to- 
be-forgotten days spent with him who made the writer’s life bright 
and happy, was received with a warmth of sympathy and interest 
which was very gratifying to her heart.’ The quoted words about 
the writer's ‘bright and happy’ life are from the dedication of this 
first-book, ‘Remembering the fecling,’ the Queen continucs, ‘with 
which -that little book was received, the writer thinks that the 
present volume may equally evoke sympathy, as, while describing 
a very altered life, it shows how her sad and suffering heart was 
soothed and chcered by the excursions and incidents it recounts, 
as well as by the simple mountaineers, from whom she learnt many 
a lesson of resignation and faith, in the quiet and pure air of the 
beautiful Highlands? The second book contains extracts from the 
diary, from 1862 to 1883. Time flies so fast, we scarcely realize 
the fact that more than half of the fifty years recalled by the 
Jubilee have been years of the Queen’s widowhood, There were 
only twenty years of ‘the bright and happy life, yet the latter 
years are in the highest sense the best years, as being: more 
illuminated with light from beyond the clouds and beyond the 
tomb. * . 

Which of the two volumes we read with deepest interest it is 
difficult to say. Both are beautiful in their way. In the first we 
seem to be under sunny summer skies; on ground bright with 
hopes and joys. In the second we seem as if among autumn 
forests, walking through dead rustling leaves, yet not without 
bright peeps of blue heaven above, and the sweet notes of unseen 
songsters. In reading Milton’s L’Adegro and Jt Penseroso, there 
is a different kind of feeling, but both alike touch and move the 
heart. So it is as we turn over the Leaves from my Diary, and the 
More Leaves of a later date. The love of nature, and the human 
sympathy, are alike in both. There are touches of pathos in the 
earlier book, and of cheerfulness in the ater, but everywhere the 
same unaffected and natural utterance of thought and feeling. 

The early volume is divided into three parts, possessing 
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different kinds of interest. 
To many the first will appear 
the most charming, since it 
takes us back to the days: 
when the young Queen, re- 
leased from the artificial and 
restrained life of the Court, 
went to Scotland to catch 
the first glimpses of its wild 
and picturesque scenery, of 
its old historic cities, and its 
loyal, hospitable, independent 
people. Very totiching is 
the gentle womanly way: in 
which her husband is bound 
up in all her enjoyments— 
Albert’s delights, and 
Albert’s remarks, being always noted in the diary. In later 
pages the mother, as well as wife, is writer of the Journal, and we 
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almost forget that it is the Queen, although the reception given 
upon visits to any of the nobles of the North soon recall the 
presence of the Sovereign of a loyal and chivalrous race. There 
was much of this Highland enthusiasm at such places as Blair 
Athol, and Inverary, and Taymouth ; yet at each of these the diary 
has more about the grandeur or beauty of the scenery than about 
the magnificence of the reception. Of this also, however, she was 
duly sensible. 

The arrival and reception at Taymouth are thus described : 
“At the gate a guard of Highlanders, Lord Breadalbane’s men, met 
us. Taymouth lies in a valley surrounded by very high wooded 
hillg ; it is most beautiful. The house is a kind of castle, built of 
granite. .*The coup d’ail was indescribable. Here were a number 
of Lord Breadalbane’s Highlanders, all in the Campbell tartan, 
drawn up in front of the house, with Lord Breadalbane himself at 
their head ; a few of Sir Neil Menzics’ men (in the Menzies red 
and white tartan), a number of pipers playing, and a company of 
the gand Highlanders, also in kilts. The firing of the guns, the 
cheering of the great crowd, the picturesqueness of the dresses, the 
beauty of the surrounding country, “with its rich background of 
wooded hills, altogether formed one of the finest scenes imaginable. 
It seemed as if a great chieftain in olden feudal times was recciving 
his sovereign. It was truly princely and romantic. Lord and 
Lady Breadalbane took us upstairs, the hall and stairs being lined 
with Highlanders.’ The simple naturalness, almost wazveté, of this 
description is charming. ‘It seemed as if an old chieftain was 
receiving his sovereign’—as if it was not really the Queen of 
Scotland welcomed as was her due! 

But we quote this passage, rather on account of the deeply 
touching footnote which was appended on the publication of the 
Journal : ‘I revisited Taymouth last autumn (1865), on the 3rd_ of 
October, from Dunkeld, with Louise, the Dowager Duchess of 
Athol, and Miss Macgregor. As we could not have driven through 
the grounds without asking permission, and as we did not wish to 
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be known, we decided upon not attempting to do so, and contented 
ourselves with getting out at a gate close to a small fort, into which 
we were led by a woman from the gardener’s. house, near which we a 
had stopped, and who had no idea who we were. | 





TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 


‘We got out, and looked from this height down upon the house 
below, the mist having cleared away sufficiently to show us every- 
thing ; and then, unknown, quite in private, I gazed—not without 
emotion—on this scene of our reception twenty years ago by dear 
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Lord Breadalbane, in a princely style not to be equalled in 
~ grandeur and poetic effect. 
°« Albert and I were only twenty-three, young and happy. How 
many are gone that were with us then! I was very thankful to 
have seen it again. It seemed unaltered.—1866.’ 





BALMORAL AS IT WAS. ~ 


The first impression of Balmoral was thus noted in. the diary: 
‘Friday, September 8th, 1848.—It is a pretty little castle in the 


uld Scoultish style, There is a picturesque .tower, and a garden in 
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front, with a high wooded hill at the back. There is a wood down 
to the Dee, and the hill rises all round... . The scenery is wild, 
and yet not desolate, and everything looks much more prosperous 
and cultivated than at Laggar. Then the soil is delightfully dry. 
We walked beside the Dec, a beautiful rapid stream, which is 
close behind the house. The view of the hills towards Invercauld 
is exceedingly fine.’ . 

No wonder that the Queen became more and more attached to 
her Highland home, especially after it became her own property, 
and after the improvements and enlargements made under Prince 
Albert's direct superintendence. In the diary for October 13th, ° 
1856, the Quecn writes: ‘Every ycar my heart becomes more fixee 
in this dear paradise, and so much more so now that a/ has 
become my dearest Albert's ows creation, own work, own building, 


own laying out, as at Osborne; and his great taste and the 


impress of his dear hand have been stamped everywhere,’ 

The descriptions of Highland scenery are always graphic and 
delightful to read, and very amusing are the accounts of various 
expeditions to distant places, whgre the Queen enjoyed the mare 
complete freedom of moving about unknown and unrecognised, 
In the account of one of these expeditions there is a note of 
melancholy interest. The Queen writes how Grant told her, in 
May, 1862, that when they were returning, the Prince Consort, while 
giving directions as to the planting of Glen Muich, which he 
intended as a dcer forest for the Prince of Wales, said to Grant, 
alluding to the finishing of the planting, ‘You and I may be dead 
and gone before that’ The Queen adds, ‘In less than three 


* months, alas! his words were verified as regards himself. He was 


ever checrful, but ever ready and prepared.’ 

To the Queen as a letter-writer we must next make brief 
reference. If the publication of extracts from her diary have given 
pleasure and benefit, ten times more would it be if a selection 
from her letters and correspondence were presented to the nation. 
It will be so some day-—far distant, we hope—when possibly one of 
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the Queen's grandchildren or great-grandchildren may cdit such a 
work, if any of them shall possess qualifications of head and heart 
such as the Qucen’s own daughter the Princess Alice had. At 
present it is only on rare and special occasions that a letter of the 
Queen’s meets the public eye. These published letters arc but a 
smiall fraction of the epistolary writing from the royal hand. 
Few writers in any rank or position have had busier brain or more 
fertile pen in letter-writing, Judging by those which have been 
published, few letters more valuable and useful could be given for 
public perusal. It is only a few of the Queen’s letters that have 
been of too sacred or too tender a tone for this, Many of the 
letters to her own children were such as any wise and good and 
cheerfulemother would write, with much homely gossip as well as 
wholesome advice, if in general they have been like some of which 
we have heard. 

There are examples, in published books, of many other kinds 
of letters from the Queen, on grave affairs of State to public men, 
as well as on matters of personal and private communication. 
Let us give a few examples. It may be explained here that 
lette?s to forcign sovereigns or ministers and those on national 
affairs are first drafted by an official hand, and then considered 
and corrected or altered, if it seems good to the Queen, before 
they, are written and sent. In referring to her letters, we mean 
only the spontaneous and frank utterances of her own mind and 
heart. 

By far the larger number of those of which the public has 
heard, especially in later years, have been letters of condolence or 
consolation to bereaved or suffering persons. Continually in times 
of public calamity or of private grief, we are accustomed to hear 
of the Queen writing letters to the sufferers or to their relatives, 
It is only on public occasions that these letters usually appear in 
the public press. The larger number are meant merely for the 
eyes of those who receive them, or the circles of their own 
friends. Occasionally permission is asked and graciously given to 
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make these private communications also public, as in one of the 
most recent instances of letters written to the widow and to the 
son of the late Principal Tulloch, of St. Andrew’s. This has ‘been 
printed in every newspaper. Others, which were written in a tone 
equally warm and sympathetic, as, for instance, to the widow of the 
Rev. Norman Macleod, and to the sister of General Gordon, after 
-the tidings of his death at Khartoum, have only been seen by a 
few friends of the family. It is since her own great serrow that 
the Queen has more notably taken upon herself this ministry of 
sympathy and of consolation. It is like a new and beneficent 
influence from the throne, which reaches far beyond the circles 
where these good and gracious Ictters come. But although this 
ministry has been more marked and more regular in later ycars, 
the Queen has ever since the beginning of her reign been dis- 
tinguished by her kind and sympathetic fecling, and expressing it 
in writing. ‘The very first letter she wrote as Quecn was one of 
condolence and comfort to the Queen Dowager. In after years, 
to many, not only to her own relatives, but to her subjects, the 
same kind of letters were sent. Here is only one, as an example. 
When General Sir George Cathcart fell at the battle of Inkerman, 
the Queen wrote thus to his widow: ‘I can let no one but myself 
express to you all my deep feelings of heartfelt sympathy on this 
sad occasion, when you have been deprived of a beloved husband, 
and I and the country of a most distinguished and excellent 
officer, I can attempt to offer no consolation to you in your 
present overwhelming affliction, for none but that derived from 
firm reliance on Him who never forsakes those who are in distress 
can be of any avail: but it may be soothing to you to know how 
highly I valued your lamented husband, how much confidence I 
placed in him, and how very deeply and truly I mourn his loss. 
Sir George died, as he had lived, in the service of his Sovereign 
and his country, an example to all who follow him,’ 

A hundred examples could tell little more than this one, of the 
gencral tone and style of the Queen’s letters of sympathy. Only 
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in later years her own personal sorrow has made her, if possible, 
more,tender-hearted and sympathetic. 

All these royal letters are not, however, letters of sympathy or 
of condolence. On many occasions of national or public interest 
the voice of the Queen is heard, and on very various subjects. Let 
us give only one example. On hearing that Mr. Peabody, the 
American banker and philanthropist, was about to return to his 
native land, the Queen thus wrote : 


© Windsor Castle, March 28, 1866, 


~The Queen hears that Mr, Peabody intends shortly to 
return to America, and she would be sorry that he should leave 
England without being assured by herself how deeply she ap- 
preciates the noble act of more than princely munificence by 
which he has sought to relieve the wants of the poorer classes of 
her subjects residing in London. It is an act, as the Queen 
believes, wholly without parallel, and which will carry its best 
reward in the consciousness of having contributed so largely to the 
assistance of those who can little help themselves. The Queen 
would not, however, have been satisfied without giving Mr. Pea- 
body some public mark of her sense of his munificence, and she 
would gladly have conferred upon him either a baronetcy or the 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, but that she understands 
Mr. Peabody to feel himself debarred from accepting such 
distinctions, It only remains, therefore, for the Queen to give 
Mr. Peabody this assurance of her personal feelings, which she 
would further wish to mark by asking him to accept a miniature 
portrait of herself, which she will desire to have painted for him, 
and which, when finished, can either be sent to him to America 
or, given to him on his return, which, she rejoices to hear, he 
meditates, to the country that owes him so much.’ 


The portrait was duly taken (the first time it had ever been 
done for presentation to a private individual), a beautiful miniature 
N 
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in enamel on a gold panel, and mounted in a massive chased frame 
of ‘pure gold, with the royal crown. The likeness is said to be 
excellent, and the costume is that in which she has opened 
Parliament, the only state robes worn since her widowhood. 
Mr. Peabody’s letter expresses very warmly the gratification at 
such recognition of his cfforts to amcliorate the condition of the 
poor of London, and the high value of such a gift; ‘I shall value 
it as the most precious heirloom that I can leave in tHe’ land of 
my birth, where, together with the letter which your Majesty has 
addressed to me, it will ever be regarded as evidence of the kindly 
feelings of the Queen of the United Kingdom towards a citizen ot 
the United States.’ . 


o 








THE PRINCESS ALICE. 








XIX, 


LETTERS OF THE PRINCESS ALICE, EDITED BY 
. THE QUEEN, 


Y the publication of the letters of the Princess Alice of Hesse 
it has pleased the Quecn to admit many, both in Germany 
and England, to a more intimate knowledge of one of the 

best and brightest characters in history. These letters not only 
reveal the story of her own life in the land of her adoption, but _ 
give pleasant glimpses of the home and of the loved ones in 
England, is 

The Princess Alice was born on the 25th of April, 1843. Her 
father spoke of her in her early childhood as ‘the beauty of the 
family,’ and as ‘a very good and merry child.” She had been 
educated and trained with the care bestowed on all the daughters 
of the Qucen. Besides the routine of lessons and of accomplish- 
ments common to girls of high social position, the royal princesses 
were brought up to understand and to be able to attend to every 
kind of household work. The little Swiss Cottage at Osborne 
suggests very different ideas from the idyllic dream of poor Marie 
Antoinette in the Swiss village in the gardens of the Trianon. 
The Swiss Cottage at Osborne had its museum and its store-room, 
its kitchen and laundry, and its little gardens for uscful as well as 
ornamental produce. The royal children were here trained in 
practical ways; the boys in the use of tools, and the girls in 
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household work, and the management of a small establishment. 
Sometimes the Qucen and the Prince were invited as guests, and 
father and mother partook of dishes which the daughter$ had 
themselves prepared. They were also encouraged to visit the 
cottages of the workpcople and of the poor, both at Osborne and 
in their Highland home at Balmoral. 

As the Princess Alice advanced in her girlhood, the Oiieehi 
wrote of her: ‘She is very good, gentle, sensible, and amtable, and 
a real comfort to me; I shall not let her marry as long as I can 
reasonably delay her doing so. But in 1860 she was engaged to 
Prince Louis of Hesse. Before the engagement could be carried 
out there came that time of cloud and darkness caused by “the 
death of the Duchess of Kent, and the unspeakable sorrow of the 
death of the Prince Consort. 

Tt was well that the marriage had been delayed, for now, 
ten times more than ever, the mother would have to say of the 
Princess Alice that ‘she is very good, sensible, and a real comfort 
to me.” It will never be forgotten how this loved and loving 
daughter watchfully tended her father in the early days of his 
illness ; how she became hie nurse and attendant in his fee’leness ; 
and the helper and supporter of her mother. When the scrious 
nature of the illness became manifest, and the worst fears seemed 
about to be realised, that short season of anxiety transformed the 
bright gay girl into a thoughtful, strong, and sagacious woman, 
The whole household, and all who had opportunity of knowing, 
were witnesses of this change. She stood with the ministers and 
officers of state, during that darkest period, almost as one with her 
mother. Through her all communications to the Queen passed, 
when stricken down with grief, and through her came all com- 
munications from the Queen, on official subjects. 

The impressions of these days never left her. The letters, 
published after her own too carly death, show this. In one of the 
letters we find her saying, ‘I ever look back to my childhood and 
girlhood as the happiest time of my life.’ 
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More anxious and troubled times came, when the Franco- 
German War‘broke out. The Prussians marched into Darmstadt 
while she was lying in confinement with her third child; her 
husband was with the army. She was surrounded with sick and 
wounded soldicrs. All the energy and heroism of the soldier's 
wife appeared at this time. She writes to her mother to send old 
linen, ‘In your numerous households it is collected twice a year 
and schnt to hospitals ; could I beg for some this time? it would be 
such a blessing to the poor Germans, and here they are not so 
rich; and this is a thing of which in every war there has been too 
little” Linen and bandages and other necessaries and comforts for 
the hospitals came from England, and were gratefully received. 
AS soon, as she was able she organized a Frauen Verein, or ladies’ 
association, for the care of the sick and wounded. She had the 
instincts of a nurse, as Florence Nightingale had, and she took 
interest in all matters pertaining to such work. Many other 
actively beneficent undertakings she originated or extended, and 
her labours were cheerfully carried on under the highest sense of 
duty ; ‘for life, she said, ‘is meant for work, not for pleasure” In 
truth@she made good work her delight, and only for health’s sake 
she occasionally left her post of duty, for visits to England or trips 

“to Italy and Switzerland. 

Before her marriage the princess had been confirmed, after the 
ordinance of the Church of England. For this rite she was 
prepared not so much by the Dean of Windsor, Dr. Wellesley, as 
by her father. At Darmstadt she had made the acquaintance of 
Strauss, author of the Life of ¥esus, and for a time was much 
influenced by his teaching. But it is a pleasure to know that from 
his later work, The Old Faith and the New, she entirely dissented, 
and that as life went on, as the Ictters show, she receded more and 
more from his opinions. She had never ceased to be devout in 
her feelings, even when her intellectual belief was disturbed. But 
her own trials led her to searching of heart, and in the terrible 
calamity of the death of one of her children, killed by a fall from 
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the terrace window almost before her eyes, her anguish of soul 
brought her to cast herself upon God with a deep intensity of faith. 
A great transformation went on within; the person to whom ‘she 
told her experience at this time, an intimate friend and _ relative, 
says, ‘I could not listen to it without tears.” ‘The whole edifice of 
philosophical conclusion,’ said the princess, ‘which I had built up 
for myself, I find to have no foundation whatever ; nothing of it is 
left ; it - has crumbled away like dust. What should wa be, and 
what would become of us, if we did not believe there is a God who 
rules the world, and each one of us? I feel the necessity of 
prayer ; I love to sing hymns with my children, and we have each 
our favourite hymn.’ We presume it is the Qucen herself who 
adds to this the note: ‘This memorandum does not go far enough ; 
the princess returned to the faith in which she was reared, and 
dicd in it a devout Christian.” Very beautiful are the words in 
one of her letters: ‘My own sweet mamma, -you know I would 
give my life for you, could I alter what you have to bear. Zvast 
in God! Ever, and constantly in my life, I feel that to be my 
stay and my strength, and the feeling increases as the days go on.’ 

In 1878 the princess visited the Queen at Osborne ; it was her 
last visit to her native land. She stayed also for a short time at 
Eastbourne, where she occupied herself in visiting the cottages of” 
the fisherfolk and of the poor. She had been anxious to know the 
working of refuges and reformatories for girls and fallen women, 
and she went to Brighton to see the Albion Home, founded and 
managed by Mrs. Murray Vicars. She was thus full of plans of 
usefulness for her people. 

It was on the 8th of November of that year that diphtheria 
appeared in the palace at Darmstadt, and seized three of the 
children. All the painful scenes of that sad time we must pass 
over, On the 7th of December the mother was herself seized with 
this fearful infection; and it soon became evident that she had 
expended all her strength in grief and anxiety in watching and 
nursing the lives so dear to her. Before this she had written 
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her last letter, and that at intervals, as she could snatch time or 
felt able. The postscript of this letter to the Queen, dated 
Dectmber 2, contains these words: ‘Gratitude for those left is so 
strong, and indeed resignation entire and complete to the higher 
will; and so all feel together, and encourage each other. Life is 
not endless in this world. God be praised! There is truth and 
joy—but, here, oh! so much trial and pain; and as the number of 
those one loves increases in heaven, it makes our passage easier— 
and Aome is there! Ever your loving child ALICE’ 

. Her last days were very calm; she made arrangements with 
her ladies, not forgetting charges about some of her poor and sick 
pfotégées in the town. On the 13th, after some hours of sleep, 
she “woke, took some refreshment, then composing herself, said, 
‘Now, I will go to sleep again,’ and from that sleep she never 
awoke, Between eight and nine on the morning of the 14th, the 
anniversary day of her loved father's death, she passed away. 

The Queen has added to her claims upon our gratitude by 
publishing these letters, and so permitting us to become acquainted 
with a character so real and so noble. The life of the Princess 
Alice % a possession to English readefs for all time, 
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danger, and the suddenness of the decease of her mother, which 
was unexpected even by Sir James Clark, the physician, greatly 
shécked the Queen. Up to that time there had been no near 
sorrow from bereavement greatly to affect her. It is not often 
reverent or useful to interpret the mysterious ways and times of 
God’s providential dealings. One cannot, however, help seeing in 
this .first stroke a measure of preparation for that more terrible 
blow, ‘at the close of the same year, which might but for this 
warning of life’s uncertainty have utterly crushed and overwhelmed 
the Queen, 

When the Prince Consort returned to Windsor from Scotland in 
The autumn of 1861, he appeared to be in fair health, and attended 
as*usua] to a variety of business. Among other things he was 
making arrangements for the journey of Prince Leopold to Cannes, 
where he was to spend the winter. Arrangements were also to 
be made for the future household of the Princess Alice, now engaged 
to the Prince of Hesse. He was several times in London, seeing 
to improvements at Buckingham Palace, and at Marlborough 
House, which was being prepared as a residence of the Prince of 
- -Wal€g. On the 4th of November he was at Wellington College, 
' inspecting the building operations there, and two days after in 
London, to preside over the monthly meeting of the Agricultural 
Society, and also to examine the progress of the building for the 
Great Exhibition of 1862. At Windsor there were many guests at 
the time. The tidings of the death of his relative the young King 
of Portugal, and other anxieties and griefs, were depressing, and an 
undue amount of work was wearing him out, at the very time that 
he was writing to his beloved daughter the Crown Princess of 
Prussia a letter to be received on her twenty-first birthday (21st 
November), in which he warned her against overtraining her mind, 
and so enfeebling her health. He also paid a visit to the Prince of 
Wales at Madingley Hall, Cambridge. 

At the close of November, in spite of every effort to maintain 
a cheerful demeanour, his diary records that he was feeling out of 
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sorts, and distressed by languor and pains, with ercat sleeplessness. 
On the 28th of November, when greatly depressed, a new trouble 
was added by the news of the outrage on the British flag by ‘the 
Federal Government of America, in what is known as the ‘Trent 
affair.” We must refer to the Memoir of Sir Theodore Martin for 
the painful details of the next two weeks. It was too scon 
apparent that the Prince was sinking under an illness which the 
physicians pronounced to be gastric or low fever. At ‘his age, 
and in an ordinary state of health, there was every likelihood of 
his rallying, and throwing off such an illness. But his nervous 
system was exhausted, and his strength gone. 7 

On the 8th of December there was still hope, and no danger 
was anticipated, least of all by the Quecn. On the sith the 
Qucen’s Journal records, ‘Another good night, for which I thank 
and bless God.’ On the 13th, it was thought necessary to tell the 
Quecn of the scrious danger, and the Prince of Wales was sent for. 
It is inexpressibly painful even to read the record of those last days 
and we can imagine the terrible anxiety and distracting grief of 
those who were with the Prince. Amidst the gloom of that death 
chamber there are beautiful Sleams of light, both from edtthly 
affection and heavenly love. The fond recognition of the Queen, 
even to the last moments, as his Gutes Frauchen and Léebes 
. Frauchen (his good and dear little wife), and the wonderful presence 
of mind and noble spirit of Princess Alice during and after the last 
hours, are affecting and beautiful. There are touching references 
also to the state of the suffercr’s mind, in the sense in which the 
Queen spoke of his being ‘always prepared for his departure and 
having no fear of death.’ Sir Theodore Martin mentions his 
delight in hearing favourite chorals and sacred pieces played, to 
which ‘he listencd with such a sweet expression and with tears 
in his eyes’ Other incidents the biographer records, but not the 
one which to us is the most striking of all, his repeating frequently 
lines of the hymn of Toplady, which Lord Selborne describes as 
the finest in the English tongue—‘ Rock of Ages.” 
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The Hon. and Rev, Baptist Noel referred to this in his funeral 
sermon. The circumstance, we believe, was told to him by his 
sistér, Lady Gainsborough, who had it from the Princess Alice. 
No words could more fitly express the attitude of a human soul 
about to appear before its God and Saviour. That these were 
among the words last uttered by the Prince is like a ray of divine 
light {rom beyond the tomb, and brightens those dark hours with 
rays of celestial hope and comfort, 

‘When the end came’ (we quote the beautiful words of the 
biographer) ‘in the solemn hush of that mournful chamber there 
was such grief as has rarely hallowed any death-bed. A great 
light, which had blessed the world, and which the mourners had 
but*yesterday hoped might long bless it, was waning fast away. 
A husband, a father, a friend, a master, endeared by every quality 
by which man in such relations can win the love of his fellow-men, 
Was passing into the silent land, and his loving glance, his wise 
counsels, his firm manly thought should be known among them no 
more, The castle clock chimed the third quarter after ten, 
Calm and peaceful grew the beloved form ; the features settled 
into the beauty of a perfectly serene fepose ; two or three long but 
gentle breaths were drawn ; and that great soul had fled, to scek 
a nobler scepe for its aspirations in the world within the veil, for 
which it had often yearned, where there is rest for the weary, and 
where the “ spirits of the just are made perfect.” ’ 

The sorrow that overclouded the nation on the 14th of December, 
1861, has had few parallels in our history. The only occasion 

‘ which at all resembled this grief in its intensity was when, forty- 
four years before, a tide of sorrow swept over the whole empire from 
the death-bed of the Princess Charlotte. That blow was one which 
smote the heart of England with a force of disappointment, which 
was almost like despair, or at Icast the extinguishing of hope for a 
season. When the Prince died, the blow was rather one of rude 
awakening, and brought with it the sense of a loss, the extent of 
which had never been calculated, and of regret for one whose 
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character had’not been fully understood, and whose worth had not 
been: sufficiently appreciated. It has been well described as ‘the 
sorrow of a noble remorse. A very géneral feeling of self-éon- 
demnation and blame mingled with the national sadness and 
regret. The country did not fully realize the greatness as well as 
goodness of the Prince, the wisdom and patriotism as well as the 
gentleness and grace of his character, till it was too late. Then 
we saw and knew that we had had among us one of those rate men 
who, while living in the highést places,and with every opportunity for 
selfish enjoyment, pass a life of devotion to duty, and of unceasing 
labour for the good of others. The noble lines which the laureate, 
Tennyson, penned in the dedication of his book on King Arthuf, 
fitly express the national feeling :-— is 


° 


We have lost him; he is gone: 

We know him now. All narrow jealousies 
Are silent ; and we see him as he moved. 
How modest, kindly, ail-accomplished, wise ! 
With what sublime repression of himself, 
And in what limits, and how tenderly ; 
Not swaying to this faction or to that; 
Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of winged ambition, nor a vantage-ground 
For pleasure, but through all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 

* * * * * 


Sweet nature, gilded by the gracious gleam 

Of letters; dear to Science, dear to Art, 

Dear to thy land and ours; a Prince indeed 
Beyond all titles, and a household name 
Hereafier through all times—‘ Albert the Good.’ 


The remains rest in the Royal Mausoleum at Frogmore. It is 
a lovely spot, the seclusion and quiet of which befit the sacred 
feelings with which it is often visited. The building is in the form 
of a cross, the arms of which are of cqual length, with the addition 
of a porch on the eastern side. The breadth externally is seventy 
fect, the length eighty. fect, and extreme height eighty-three feet. 
In magnitude the building is thus not like some of the magni- 
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ficent structures described in ancient history, the most gigantic of 
which is now known as the Castle of St, Angelo, once the Mole of 
Had¥ian. It was the monument built at Halicarnassus, more than 
wo thousand years ago, by another mourning Queen, Artemisia, 
over the tomb.of her husband, Mausolus, King of Caria, which has 
given its name to all similar structures, The mausoleum at 
Frogmore is notable more for its beauty than its vastness, the 
decorations being all that highest art and taste could supply. 
Over the granite sarcophagus is the recumbent statue of the 
Prince, in white marble, executed by Baron Marochetti. Below 
the figure, in letters of gold cut in the granite, is the inscription, 
with titles and dates, Another inscription, on the foundation-stone 
in the vaulted chamber forming the basement of the mausoleum, 
records the date when the stone was laid, and that the building is 
‘erected by Queen Victoria in pious remembrance of her great and 
good husband.’ It was on the 15th March, 1862, that this foun- 
dation-stone was laid, the first anniversary of the death of the 
Qucen’s mother, over whose tomb there is a smaller mausoleum 
in the grounds of Frogmore. ‘The consecration of the Prince's 
mausoieum by the Bishop of Oxford took place on the 17th 
December, 1862, and on the following day the body, in its 
temporary stone sarcophagus, was removed from Windsor, where 
it had lain within the entrance to the royal vault beneath St. 
George’s Chapel in the castle. It is the intention of the Queen 
that her body is to rest beside that of her husband in the 
mausoleum, and a place is left for a companion portrait statue. 

. After all, material monuments, whether of sepulture or com- 
memoration, are but local and transitory memorials, compared with 
names exalted in the history of the nation and of the world for 
wisdom or virtue. To be always mourned by a mighty people, as 
well’ as by a loving family, is a lot dispensed to few. In such an 
instance as that of the Prince Consort, it is well to turn more from 
the material and visible memorials to the moral and sacred lessons 
of such a separation, And in thus raising the mind from earthly 

ie) 
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grief to heavenly resignation, no nobler words could be used. than 
those of a truc-hearted Englishwoman of the olden time, a model 
of devoted affection and enlightened piety, Lucy Hutchinson; who 
thus wrote of the loss of her husband Colonel Hutchinson, Governor 
of Nottingham Castle, during the Civil War: ‘Let-not excess of 
love and delight in the stream make me forget the fountain ; he and 
-all his excellencies came from God, and flowed back into their own 
spring ; there let us seek them, thither let us hasten dfter him ; 
there having found him, let us cease to bewail among the dead that 
which. is risen, or rather, was immortal. ,.. Let us give all glory 
to God alone, who is the Father and Fountain of all light and 
excellence,’ = 

The mausoleum is kept secluded except on one day of the*year, 
the 14th of December, when, after the anniversary service and 
after wreaths of immortelles have been placed on the tomb by the 
Queen and her family, the edifice is left open for the inspection 
of a privileged number of persons. The permission has of late 
years been considerably extended, and on the last anniversary 
permission was given not only to the members of the royal house- 
hold, including the servants"and thcir families, but also to thany of 
the residents of Windsor and the neighbourhood. 

The reader may like to know the nature of the commemoration 
service of the day, which is conducted by the Dean of Windsor. 
After short prayers a choral is sung by the choir of St. George’s 
Chapel; under the direction of the organist, now Dr. W. Parrat 
(formerly Sir G. Elvey). The choral is that commencing— 


I shall not in the grave remain, 

Since Thou death’s bonds hast severed ; 
But hope with Thee to rise again, 

From fear of death delivered. 

Then are sung Psalms xxiii, cxii, and cxvi. A lesson chosen 
by the Dean is then read, and after this the Funeral Anthem of 
Handel is sung— 

His body is buried in peace, 
But his name liveth evermore. 
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The service is then brought to a close with a prayer and the 
benediction. : 

This was the regular service of the 14th December for many 
years. There seems lately to have been some modification under 
the new Dean} the Very Rev. R. Davidson, D.D, From the Court 
Circular we learn that the following hymn was sung on the last 
anniversary :— 


God of the living, in whose cyes 
Unveiled Thy whole creation lies ; 
All souls are Thine ; we must not say 
That those are dead who pass away, 
From this our world of flesh set free ; 
We know them living unto Thee. 


Released from earthly toil and strife, 

With Thee is hidden still their life ; 

Thine are their thoughts, their works, their powers, 
All Thine, and yet must truly ours ; 

For well we know, where’er they be, 

Our dead are living unto Thee, 


Thy word is true, Thy will s just, 

To Thee we leave them, Lord, in trust, 
And bless Thee for the love which gave 
‘Thy Son to fll a human grave, 

That none might fear that world to see 
Where all are living unto Thee.—Amen, 


Frogmore House, once a favourite haunt of King George IIL. 
and Queen Charlotte, is now occupied by the Queen's third 


daughter, the Princess Helena, with her husband, Prince Christian, 
and family, 


XXI. 
THE QUEEN'S WITHDRAWAL FROM PUBLIC LIFE. 


OR some years after the death of the Prince Consort} the 
Queen appeared very little in public. Overwhelmed with | 
grief, she lived almost wholly in retirement, but we are 

assured that cven at that time no official duty was neglected. At 
rare intervals she was seen in public, as when she went from 
Balmoral to unveil the statue of the Prince at Aberdeen, and from 
Osborne to visit the Military Hospital at Netley. This absence 
from public ceremony in Lendon continuing year after year, there 
appeared in the public journals, chiefly of the metropolis, regrets, 
amounting almost to complaints, as to the abstention of the Qucen 
from scenes of public display and amusement. These remarks 
were mostly noticeable at the commencement of the London 
season, and came chiefly from the tradesmen and shopkeepers, 
whose harvest time that is. It was in reference to such tlemarks | 
that there appeared, first in the Z7mes, and thence widely copied, 
an article, almost rising to the importance of a State document, 
and which was as touching in its tone as it was dignifted in its 
style, That this statement was from the Quecn’s own pen was by 
some affirmed; but at all events it expressed what were her 
feelings, and every one of generous spirit and human sympathy 
read the article with respect and approval. Here is what was 
said in this Apologia pro vitd med: ‘An erroncous idea seems 


THE QUEEN IN 1868, 
(From a Photograph by W. and D. Downey.) 
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generally to prevail, and has latterly found frequent expression in 
the newspapers, that the Queen is about to resume the place in 
society which she occupied before her great affliction; that is, 
that she is about to hold levécs and drawing-rooms in person, 
and to appear, as before, at Court balls, concerts, &c. This idea 
carinot be too explicitly contradicted. 

* “Fhe Queen heartily appreciates the desire of her subjects to 
see her," and whatever she can do to gratify them in this loyal, 
affectionate wish she will do. Whenever any real object is to 
be obtained by her appearing on public occasions, any national 
interest to be promoted, or anything to be encouraged which is 
for the good of her pcople, Her Majesty will not shrink, as she 
has*not shrunk, from any personal sacrifice or exertion, however 
painful, 

‘But there are other and higher duties than those of mere 
representation which are now thrown upon the Queen, alone and 
unassisted—dutics which she cannot neglect without injury to the 
public service—which weigh unceasingly upon her, overwhelming 
her with work and anxicty. 

‘The Queen has laboured conscfentiously to discharge these 
duties, till her health and strength, already shaken by the utter 
and ever-abiding desolation which has taken the place of her 

- former happiness, have been seriously impaired. 

‘To call upon her to undergo, in addition, the fatigue of those 
mere State ceremonies which can be equally well performed by 
other English members of her family, is to ask her to run the risk 
of entirely disabling herself for the discharge of those other duties 
which cannot be neglected without serious injury to the public 
interests, 

‘The Queen will, however, do what she can—in the manner 
least trying to her health, strength, and spirits—to meet the loyal 
wishes of her subjects; to afford that support and countenance to 
society, and to give that encouragement to trade which is desired 
of her. - 
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‘More the Queen cannot do; and more, the kindness and good 
fecling of her people will surcly not exact from her? : a 

While there has been not merely acquicscence but general 
approval of the comparative retirement of the Queen from public 
appearances not requiring her official presence, the mation has in 
recent years been gratified by repeated acts of personal effort’ of 
Her own free will. The opening of Parliament in state, the opening 
of the exhibitions in Liverpool and London in 1886, the laying the 
foundation-stone of St. Thomas’s Hospital, the inauguration of 
the new Blackfriars Bridge and of the Holborn Viaduct, the 
opening of the Holloway College for Women, these and many 
other public appearances have shown her desire to please the masses 
of the people; while the holding of drawing-rooms at St.<Janffes’'s 
has been hailed with delight among the aristocracy, and by the 
classes obtaining benefit by stirring seasons in the metropolis. Thus 
has the Queen striven to meet the loyal wishes of her subjects, The 
health of Her Majesty, however, is of more importance to the 
nation and to the empire than the gratification and advantage of 
any scction of her subjects ; and it may be hoped that no attempt 
will be made, especially by tlfe press, to put greater burden on the 
Queen than she is ready to bear. The same remark applies to her 
prolonged residence in the Highlands or at Osborne. It was not 
as a courtier, but as an honest man and loyal subject, that Dr. 
Norman Macleod urged Her Majesty to disregard any public 
comments on this point, and to take care of her health, ‘knowing 
the value of her life to the nation.’ ; 

The opening of Parliament in 1866, the seventh of her reign, 
caused more general satisfaction than any of the other occasions 
which we have referred to. It was five years only since the Prince 
Consort stood by her side, in the full maturity and strength of his 
manhood, and of his mild and mellowed wisdom, the embodiment 
of the private happiness of her home and the prosperity of her 
reign. With deep sympathy, as well as natural curiosity, the 
reappearance of Her Majesty in the House of Peers was awaited, 
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to take part in that stately ceremony where she had often borne so 
dignificd a part. The only peculiarity in the appearance of the 
House was that the throne was covered, and its ornaments con- 
cealed, by something thrown loosely over it. It was no ordinary 
covering, but ler Majesty’s robe of state, which she usually wore 
on all great occasions of ceremonial, but which she could not be 
induced to wear on this. The incident was but another proof of 
her gentic and sensitive tenderness of spirit. She was attired in 
half-mourning, and walked with slow steps to the throne, followed 
by the great officers of state. The robe was dark purple, with 
white miniver, and a Marie Stuart cap of white lace. The only 
ornaments were a collar of brilliants, and the blue riband of the 
Order of the Garter. After shaking hands with the Prince of 
Wales at the foot of the steps of the throne, the Queen sat down 
and remained motionless, with her eyes on the ground, as if 
absorbed in sad recollection and melancholy meditation, She 
seemed to take no heed of the brilliant assembly around; her 
heart was far away. Even the reading of the Speech by the Lord 
Chancellor was heard by her with her gaze. still fixed upon the 
ground, till the closing sentence toucHed a chord of present duty 
to which she seemed recalled, as he read her own words—‘In these 
and in all other deliberations I fervently pray that the blessing of 


» Almighty God may guide your counscls to the promotion of the 


happiness of my people” The reading concluded, the Lord 
Chancellor made his obcisance to the Queen, who slightly but 


_ courteously returned the salute. Then rising from the throne, all 


the assembly rising from their seats at the same time, Her Majesty 
stepped slowly down, kissed the Prince of Wales, who then handed 
her to the door by which she had entered, amidst the usual flourish 
of trumpets. The dense crowds of people on the line of the 
splendid procession loudly testified their delight at the presence 
of their Sovereign again among them; and many a prayer was 
that day offered that she might be long spared to the people who 
regarded her with all sympathy and honour. 
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Connected with the reappcarances of the Queen in public 
ceremonials, some remarks by the Duke of Argyle are worthy of 
being quoted. In proposing the health of Her Majesty on some 
occasion in Scotland, his Grace said: ‘It is a remarkable thing, as 
it has often appeared. to me, how ill-informed many persons are on 
the practical working of that constitutional government under 
which we live. Many of you may perhaps recollect that some 
years ago, in consequence of a remarkable political incidént, some 
explanations were made in the House of Commons upon this 
subject, and it really appeared as if many persons in this country 
then Icarned for the first time that the Sovereign of England, js 
not, and never has been, a mere nominal Sovereign; that the 
sovereigns of this country do take, and are expected toe tale, an 
active personal share in that government which is conducted in 
their name. 

‘I think it a circumstance worthy of observation, and which 
ought to be known to all the people of this country, that during 
all the years of the Qucen’s affliction, during which she has lived 
necessarily in comparative retirement, she has omitted no part of 
that public duty which concerns her as Sovereign of this country ; 
that on no occasion during her grief has she neglected work in 
those public duties which belong to her exalted position ; and I 
am sure that when the Queen reappears again on more public 
occasions, the people of this country will regard her only with 
increased affection, from the recollection that, during all the time 
of her care and sorrow, she has devoted herself, without one day's . 
intermission, to those cares of government which belong to her 
position as Sovereign of this country,’ 

What the working-men of England think as to the Queen’s com- 
parative seclusion from public life may be gathered from the follow- 
ing incident. Ata great meeting held at St. James’s Hall, London, 
in December, 1866, in support of the extension of the suffrage, held 
chiefly under the auspices of the Trades Unions, delegates being 
present from all parts of the kingdom, the late Mr. Ayrton, M.P., 
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in the course of the proceedings, remarked upon the Queen’s 
infrequent appearance on public occasions. Before the. vote of 
thanks to the chairman was put to the meeting, Mr. Bright inter- 
posed, and asked leave to refer in few words to the insinuation 
contained inéhe speech of the Member for the Tower Hamlets, as’ 
to the indifference of the Queen to public affairs. ‘I am not 
acctistomed,’ he said, ‘to stand up in defence of those who are 
possessots of crowns. But I could not sit and hear that obsetva- 
tion without a sensation of wonder and of pain. I think there has 
been, by many persons, a great injustice done to the Queen in 
reference to her desolate and widowed position. And I venture to 
say this, that a woman—be she the Queen of a great realm, or the 
wife*of one of your labouring men—who can keep alive in her 
heart a great sorrow for the lost object of her life and affection, is 
Not at all likely to be wanting in a great and generous sympathy 
with you,’ 

These sentiments elicited loud and prolonged cheers of ap- 
proval from the audiencc, and the loyalty of the mecting was 
shown by the whole body of the people in the hall rising, and 
singing a verse of ‘God Save the Queen. Mr: Ayrton tried to 
make an explanation, but could not obtain a hearing, and the 
meeting closed with the usual vote to the chairman, one of the 
representatives of the working-classes. 

Whether the Queen ever heard of this chivalrous speech and ot 
the warm response made to it we do not know; but when, years 


, afterwards, Mr. Bright lost his. wife by sudden death, a kind 


message came from Windsor Castle, expressing the Queen’s 


- deepest sympathy with him in his bereavement. 


In the Memoir of the Rev. Norman Macleod there are many 
touching references to the Queen, especially in the years following 
her great sorrow. For instance, in his Journal, under date of 
14th May, 1862, he says: 

‘After dinner I was summoned unexpectedly to the Queen’s 
room. She was alone, She met me, and with an unutterably sad 
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expression, which filled my cyes with tears, at once began to 
speak about the Prince, It is impossible for me to recall distinctly 
the sequence or substance of that long conversation. She spoke 
of his excellences—his fove, his cheerfulness, how he was every- 

“ thing to her ; how all now on earth seemed dead €o her. She 
said she never shut her eyes to trials, but liked to look them in ‘the 
face; how she would never shrink from duty, but that all was 
at present done mechanically; that her highest ‘ideas of purity 
and love were obtained from him, and that God could not be 
displeased with her love. But there was nothing morbid in, her 
gricf. I spoke freely to her about all I felt regarding him—the 
love of the nation and their sympathy; and took every oppor- 
tunity of bringing before her the reality of God’s love °and 
sympathy, her noble calling as a Queen, the value of her life to the 
nation, the blessedness of prayer.’ 

On a later day he writes: ‘I had another long interview with. 
the Queen, She was more like her old self—cheerful and full of 
talk about persons and things. She of course spoke of the Prince, 
She said that he always believed he was to die soon, and that he, 
often told her that he had néver any fear of death, I saw also the 
Princesses Alice and Helena ; each by herself. No words of mine 
can express the deep sympathy I have for these mourners. From 
my soul I shall ever pray for them that God would make them 
His own dear children,’ 

On the 15th of October, 1866, in a Ictter to Mrs, Macleod, he 
says: ‘After dinner the Qucen invited me to her room, where I . 
found the Princess Helena and the Marchioness of Ely. The 
Queen sat down to spin, at a nice Scotch wheel, while I read 
Robert Burns to her: Zam o'Shanter, and A man’s aman for ad 
that, her favourite.’ 

The sum of his impressions in regard to the Queen is given in 
a letter written in 1867, shortly before his visit to India: ‘I had a 
jong interview with the Queen. With my last breath I will up- 
hold the excellence and nobleness of her character. It was really 
grand to hear her talk on moral courage, and on living for duty.’ 
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XXII. 


. SOME OF THE VISITORS TO THE QUEEN. 


for a daily record of the movements of Her Majesty and of 

* the royal circle. This occupies a small, but to many readers 

a very interesting, corner of the ndwspapers. So faras the personal 
events of the reign are concerned, a collection, or rather a selection, 
of these Court Circulars would have helped us greatly in recalling 
the things most worthy of remembrance in the Jubilee commemo- 
ration. This volume, or these volumes, need not have been very 
bulky, for there are often long periods when the movements in the 
Court are of little variety, and of little importance to the nation, 


shen is a Court Newsman, to whom the world is indebted 


But there are chronicles also of all great and interesting events~ 
births, marriages, drawing-rooms, journeys, and many other inci- 
dents—including, alas! also deaths in the royal family. 
Améng other information to be gathered from the Court 
' Circular are the names of visitors and guests. The visiting-book at 
* Windsor and other royal residences must be a strangely interesting 
miscellany. Without regard to order of time, but taking some 
‘names as they come to memory, there have been emperors and 
kings not a few—the Emperor of Russia, the Czar Nicholas, the 
Emperor of Germany, when King and Crown Prince of Prussia, the 
Emperor of Austria, the Emperor Napoleon III, the Emperor of 
‘Brazil, who, by the way, has reigned six or seven years longer than 
P 
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Queen Victoria herself. Of lesser royal personages and potentatcs 
a whole host of names occur to our recollection. There have been 
countless celebrities, statesmen, warriors, authors, and ‘artists of all 
classes, especially musicians and painters. 

But there are very interesting anecdotes connecigd with not a 
few of the visitors, eyen when not persons of political importance or 
“social altitude: and this at all periods of the reign. 

For instance, there was the visit to Buckingham Palace, in the 
summer of 1842, by Mendelssohn, of which there is a delightful 
account in a letter to his mother. He had come to England this 
time chiefly to ask permission to dedicate his A Minor Symphony 
(the Scotch Symphony, founded on old Scottish melodies) to ‘the 
Queen. Received with the utmost cordiality by the Queer? and + 
Prince Albert, he felt himself thoroughly at home, and the interview 
was satisfactory to all who were present. The Queen sang,’ first 
some of Gliick’s music, and then one of Mendelssohn’s own songs, 
‘quite faultlessly, and with charnting feeling and expression.’ The 
Prince, at Mendelssohn’s request, played onthe organ. ‘He played 
a chorale by heart, with the pedals, so charmingly and clearly and 
correctly, that it would have done credit to any profeSional’ 

*Then the great composer delighted them all (the Duchess of Kent 

~ and the Duke of Gotha and others having come in) by giving the 
chorus from his S¢: Paul, ‘How lovely are the messengers,’ the 
Prince and the Queen joining in the chorus. The whole account 
by Mendelssohn, as given in his Letters, is delightful to "read. 

Another pleasant musical visit was that of Madame Goldschmidt, | 
the ‘Jenny Lind’ of those days ; and the following anecdote of the 
Queen's kindness is told: ‘When Jenny Lind sang the first time 
in private before the Queen, she felt rather nervous. She* was 
accompanied by the Queen’s pianist of that day, who was interested 
it seems, in the rival opera house, and who shared the jéalousy of 
those who disliked the appearance of this new singer. ‘The story 
as it is told one could hardly credit, except that we remember the 
fierce contests of rivaf artists in the days of Handel and George II. 
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It seems that the accompanyist ‘ played some tricks which annoyed 
and hampered the singer exceedingly. The quick ear of Her 
Majesty instantly detected the faults, though she could scarcely 
have imagined that they were" intentional. However, she said 
quietly, motioning the pianist aside, ‘I will accompany Miss Lind,’ 
which she did to perfection. The whole incident is characteristic 
of the ‘Queen’ 's kindness and tact, as well as of her musical taste. 

Amotig the most interesting of the royal visits were those cf 
Louis Philippe, first when he came_as King of the French, to 
Windsor in 1844, and when he came again as a dethroned exile in 
1848, Of the first visit the Queen herself has given an account 
in her Journal, telling how delighted and surprised he was with 

“everthing at Windsor. He was the first French monarch who 
had ever landed in England as a friendly visitor. He told the 
_ Queén about his early adventures, when he was ‘an assistant school- 
master in the Grisons, recciving twentypence a day, having to 
brush his own boots, and passing ‘under the name of Chabot. He 
came soon again to England with a name less romantic than 
Chabot—John Smith—landing in disguise, and fortunate to have 
escaped the fate of his ancestor Louis XVI. when attempting to 
fice from the city of revolutions, 

Besides the Queen’s official advisers, from Melbourne and Peel 
to Derby and Beaconsfield, there have been many notable public 
men of whose visits we read in Memoirs and Letters—Bunsen, 
Guizot, Macaulay, Brougham, Tytler, the Scottish historian, and 
_ many ‘others—about whose visits anecdotes are recorded full of 
various incidents, But. we confess that we feel far greater interest 
- Inthe appearance of some visitors whom the Court Circular would 

i scat@ely notice. 

'. For instance, we have heard from Bishop Souter, the first 

Anglican bishop of pure African blood, how he spent an afternoon 

at Buckingham Palace, by invitation of Prince Albert. The Prince 

was deeply interested in what he heard of the condition and 

prospects of the people among whom the bishop laboured, and had 
P 2 
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a map of the region on the table as he listened and talked. The 
light failed as they were ,still in conversation, and the Prince, not 
wishing to be disturbed, tried to light a large lamp which was in 
the room, but unsuccessfully, and had to ring for a servant to light 
it. At this moment the Queen, probably wondesing why the 
_Prince was so long detained, joined them, and the bishop rematned 
“till the hour came for his keeping some other engagement, 

Another deeply interesting visit was that of the gfeatest of 
modern travellers, Dr. Livingstone. This was in 1858, just before 
he started on his second expedition, on the morning of the day 
when the geographers and men of science entertaincd him, at 
dinner, with Sir Roderick Murchison presiding. Being sent for to 
Buckingham Palace, Livingstone went, without ccremony, cl&d_ in 
his customary black coat and blue trousers, and the cap surrounded 
with a strip of goldlace. The cap he was very proud of, as marking 
his consular office, which gave him importance in the eyes of the 
natives, The Queen conversed with him affably on the subject of 
his travels. He told Her Majesty that he would now be able to 
say he had scen his Chief, his not having done so before being 4 
constant surprise to these children of the wilderness. They used 
to ask if his Chief was wealthy, and when he said she was very rich, 
they would ask how many cows she had, a question at which Her 
Majesty laughed heartily. In the only notice of this interview in 
Livingstone’s own writings, he simply says that Her Majesty 
assured him of her good wishes in his journey. This was the only 


interview he ever had. When he was in England in 1864. he said | 


he would have been pleased to have another, but only if it came 
without his seeking it. He had seen Prince Albert in 1856, in the 
presence of some of the younger members of the royal family. 
That the Queen continued to take interest in Livingstone’s work 
we know ; and on this account she sent for Mr. Stanley to give her 
an account of the last journey, when Dr. Livingstone fell a victim 
to hi¢zeal in African exploration and missionary enterprise. 

To not a few of humble position, when in any way made 
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known to her, she has shown marked attention. In the Memoirs 
of Ghristine Alsop, an excellent member of the Society of. Friends, 
wilt be found most delightful notices of the personal kindness and 
courtesy of the Queen, and of her interest in the Society to which 
she belonge@. It was through the intervention of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury that the Queen received at Windsor the Rev. Josiah 
Henson, an aged coloured man, whose history furnished Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe with many of the incidents used by her 
in producing the world-famed character of Uncle Tom. It was on 
March 5, 1877. Her Majesty, accorfipanied by Prince Leopold and 
Riyncess Beatrice, attended by the ladies in waiting,‘ received 
Mr. Henson and his companion, Mr. Lobb, in the corridor opening 
to the @ak Room. Her Majesty expressed pleasurable surprise at 
the coloured clergyman’s hale and hearty looks, considering his 
great age—his birth being in June, 1789, Her Majesty was 
pleased also to say that for many years she had been well 
acquainted with his history, and presented him with her 
photograph, signed ‘ Victoria Reg. 1877, mounted in a handsome 
eormolu frame. Mr. Henson thanked Her Majesty for the great 
honour conferred on himself, as well as on behalf of his coloured 
brethren and sisters in Canada and other portions of Her Majesty’s 
dominions, for her protection when they were poor fugitive slaves, 
‘and for the unspeakable blessings they had at all times enjoyed 
under her rule. ‘Uncle Tom’ and his friends were, by the 
Queen’s directions, shown over the Castle, all the inmates of which 
manifested great interest in the visit of the veteran. In the 
evening, after having visited Dean Wellesley and other gentlemen, 
Mr, Henson addressed a number of persons in a room at Windsor, 
greatly impressed with the kindness shown by Her Majesty, and 
speaking of the good effect the royal action would have in 
Canada, 

Reference has been made to the frequent visits of artists to the 
royal residences. Mr. Gibson, R.A., the eminent sculptor, gave a 
very interesting account to a friend at Rome of his visits to 
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Windsor, when honoured with sittings for his admirable bust of 
the young Queen. On first getting the commission, and, the 
command to attend at the Castle, he was in much anxiety and 
trepidation concerning his interview with royalty. The very first 
half-hour put him perfectly at easc. He was chérmed by the 
gracious and affable demeanour, both of the Queen and the 
Prince, and he was surprised and delighted by the wide and 
varied knowledge shown by the Queen in conversation, for she 
talked frankly on many subjects. At one of the sittings he said 
he wished to measure the mouth, if Her Majesty would allow him. 
‘Oh! certainly,’ said the Queen, ‘if I can only keep it still, and pet 
laugh.’ The proposal was apparently uncxpected, and so droll, 
that it was some time before the Queen could composé herself, 
and only after repeatedly laughing. Another day he said 
that he wished to see Her Majesty in evening dress, She came 
down the stairs with the Prince, who accompanied her, having, like 
a fond young husband, his arm round his wife’s neck, and said, 
pointing to the shoulder, ‘Mr. Gibson, you must give mc _ this 
dimple” The only drawback in the artist’s pleasant recollections 
of those days was the disturbing presence of a dear bright restless 
child, of about three, who kept dodging about with her doll, This 
was the Princess Alice. Whether the Queen noticed the sculptor’s 
thoughts, or merely as a diversion, she said to the child, ‘Go and 
give Mr. Gibson your hand.’ The little thing toddled up, and held 
up her hand, which the artist took and kissed, after which there 
was stillness for a long time, and the artist’s attention was not 
disturbed. After the last sitting the Queen said, ‘Now, Mr. 
Gibson, I shall have pleasure in showing you what is worth secing 
in the Castle’; and the Queen and Prince took trouble to bring 
to his notice all that they thought would most interest an artist. 
Mr. Gibson seemed pleased to tell all these details, and laughed in 
recalling the Queen’s amusement on first being asked permission 
to measure her mouth, adding, ‘I measured also her height, to a 
line, and it was exactly five feet.’ 
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Joun Brown. 
(By permission from a photograph by Hughes & Mullin.) 


? XXIII. ¢ 


SOME ANECDOTES OF THE QUEEN'S KINDLY AND 
CONSIDERATE WAYS. 


a WONDERFUL good woman to her servants is the Queen.’ 
Such was the remark of the wife of one of the lodge- 
keepers in Windsor Forest to one who was lately talking 
with her, She had been a servant in the royal establishment, and 
-was now comfortably provided for. ‘The Queen came several 
times to see my husband when he was down with rheumatic fever 
at Osborne, continued the lodgekeeper ; ‘and the princesses often 
' brought him oranges and jellies with theirsown hands. Many : 
others have had cause to say, ‘A wonderful good woman to 
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her servants is the Queen. In the Queen's Yournal in the 
Fiighlands, both in the text and in footnotes, there are many 
kindly references to those in her service, even when in very humble 
situations, 
When she was at Holyrood Palace in Edinburgk in 1886, Her 
Majesty drove to Dalkeith, the home of the Buccleugh family, 
“the heir of which, the Earl of Dalkeith, had recently lost, his life 
by a sad accident. She took a wreath to lay on his tomb, and 
also on that of the good Duke. of Buccleugh, whom she had long 
known. But, some years before, she had paid the same tribute of 
affectionate remembrance at the grave of a young Italian dressing- 
maid who had died in her service. She was buried at Roseneath 
Cemetery, and the Queen had caused a chaste and simple monument ” 
to be erected over the grave. To this she drove from Holyrood, 
and it was an incident of affecting interest to sec the Queen of 
England paying the heart’s homage at the tomb of a humble 
domestic, 
Many similar incidents are recorded. In the autumn of 1884 
a young man, the son of Mr. Thomson, superintendent of roads 
on the Balmoral estate, died, and was buried in the churchyard of 
Crathie. Hearing. the time appointed for the funeral, the Queen 
with the Princess Beatrice drove to the place, and took a position 
at a point where the procession passed. She had previously sent a 
beautiful wreath to the parents of the deceased Jad, to be placed on 
his coffin, The readers of the Qucen’s Journal will remember the 
interesting description of the funeral of John Brown’s father. It . 
was a miserable winter day, cold and with unceasing rain, which 
did not, however, prevent the Queen’s going to show her sympathy 
with the family, several members of which were in her service. 
‘ At twenty minutes to twelve,’ she writes in her Journal, ‘drove 
with Beatrice and Janic Ely to Micras. Mr. Campbell, the 
minister of Crathic, stood in the passage at the door, every one 
else standing close outside. As soon as he began his prayer, 
poor dear old Mrs, Brown got up and came and stood near mc— 
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able to hear, though, alas! not to sec—and leant on a chair 
duripg the very impressive prayers. When it was over, Brown 
came and begged her to go and sit down while they took the 
coffin away, the brothers bearing it. Every one went out and 
followed, and®@we also hurried out, and saw them place the coffin in 
the hearse, and then we moved on to a hillock, whence we saw the 
sad piocession wending its way slowly down. The sons were 
there, whom I distinguished easily from their being near good 
Brown, who wore his kilt, walking near the hearse. All walked 
except one gentleman, who drove. I went back to the house, and 
trigd to soothe and comfort dear old Mrs. Brown. I gave hera 
mourning brooch with a little bit of her husband’s hair, which had 
been cuf off the day before, and I shall give a locket to each of 
the ,sons. When the coffin was being taken away she sobbed 
bitterly. We took some whiskey and water, and cheese, according 
to the universal Highland custom, and then left, begging the dear 
old lady to bear up. I told her the parting was but for a time.’ 
Besides being a vivid sketch of Scottish life, this leaf from 
the Queen's Journal well shows her yarm and kindly feeling, I 
remember some American comments on this and similar scenes, 
which, the writer said, gave him a grander idea of Queen Victoria 
than the most magnificent spectacles at Windsor or Westminster. 
* Many Englishmen and Scotchmen will agree with him. 
Some of the critics and reviewers of the Queen’s books expressed 
surprise at so much being said about the servants at Balmoral ; and 
- the ‘dedication of one of the books to the memory of John Brown, 
as ‘a faithful servant and friend,’ astonished them. Had they 
known anything about the Highlands and Highlanders, or had they 
remembered what Dean Ramsay in his Scottish Recollections has 
written about the relations of a Scottish chief and his dependants, 
they would not have been surprised. From their carliest visits to 
Scotland, the character and ways of the Highlanders delighted 
Prince Albert as well as the Queen. Towards the laird or chief 
there is a feeling little understood by Southerners, and this feeling 
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existed in strongest form towards such a good. master as. the 
Prince, and with loyal and-chivalrous deVotion to such a mistress 





as the widowed Queen, ss 
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Joun Brown’s Grave, 
Many anecdotes are told of the kindness and consideration aL 
‘shown by the Queen towards those in her service. Although so 
marked in regard to the Highland retainers, this has been equally | 
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conspicuous towards the people of her household everywhere and, 
at all times. Sls ; 
The American lady ‘Grace Greenwood’ tells a beautiful 
anecdote about one of the governesses of the royal children. ‘She 
was the orphan daughter of a Scottish clergyman. Daring the 
first year of her residence at Windsor her mother died. When 
she first reccived the news of her serious illness, she applied to the 
Queen’ f> resign her situation, fecling that to her mother she 
owed even a more sacred duty than to her Sovereign, The Qucen, 
who had been much pleased with her, would not hear of her 
making this sacrifice, but said, in a tone of the most gentle 
sympathy, “Go at once to your mother, child; stay with her 
as ldng as she needs you, and then come back to us, I will keep 
your place for you. Prince Albert and I will hear the chikdren’s 
_ lesséns; so, in any event, let your mind be at rest in regard to 
your pupils.” The governess went, and had several weeks of 
sweet mournful communion with her dying mother ; then, when 
she had seen that dear form laid to sleep in the old kirkyard, she 
returned to the palace, where the loneliness of royal grandeur 
would’ have oppressed her sorrowing Reart beyond endurance, had 
it not been for the gracious womanly sympathy of the Queen— 
who came every day to her school-room—and the considerate 
. kindness of her young pupils. A year went by; the first 
anniversary of her great loss dawned upon her, and she was 
overwhelmed as never before by the utter loneliness of her grief. 
She feft that no one in that great household knew how much 
goodness and sweetness passed out of mortal life that day a year 
ago—or could give her one tear, one thought to that grave under the 
Scottish daisies. Every morning before breakfast, which the elder 
children took with their father and mother, in the pleasant 
crimson parlour looking out on the terrace at Windsor, her pupils 
came to the school-room for a brief religious exercise. This 
morning the voice of the governess trembled in reading the 
Scripture for the day ; some words of Divine tenderness were too 
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gmuch for her poor lonely, grieving heart—her strength gave way, 
_and laying her head on the desk before her, she burst into tears, 
murmuring, “Oh, mother, mother!” Onc after another” the 
children stole out of the room, and went to thcir mother, to tell 
her how Sadly their governess was feeling ; and the kind-hearted 
Qucen, exclaiming, “Oh, poor girl! it is the anniversary of -her 
-mother’s death,” hurried to the -school-room, where she foufid her 
struggling to regain her composure., “My poor child,” she said, 
“Tam sorry the children disturbed you this morning. I meant to 
have given orders that you should have this day entirely to 
yourself. Take it as a sad and sacred holiday; I will hear the 
children their lessons to-day.” And then she added, “ To show you 
that I had not wholly forgotten this sorrow, I bring you this gift,” 
clasping on her arm a beautiful bracelet with a locket for her 
mother’s hair, marked with the date of her mother’s déath. 
What wonder that the orphan kissed, with tears, this gift and the 
more than royal hand that bestowed it!’ 
We give this anecdote as we find it, being vouched for by 


the writer, although the story is evidently trimmed with flowery 


speech, Some of the anecddtes about the Queen, which havé been 
even made the subjects of pictures, are certainly without warrant 
in fact. The Queen, we are told, never read in cottages, although 
she has often spoken kind words to the poor and aged and 
sorrowing. 

There are many little anecdotes told of the kindness and 
sympathy shown towards the sick and suffering in the “various 
hospitals which have been visited by the Queen. To utter some 
words of pity or of cheer seems a slight matter compared with the 
laborious and tender services of nurses and attendants, day and 
night. But then these words are heard of and repeated from 
ward to ward, and the spirit. ef kindness and sympathy is 
spread far and wide by the report of good words or kind deeds of 
the Queen. It is already known that the first public act of the 
Qucen, in England, after her bereavement, was a visit to Netley 
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long endugh to see your Majesty with my own eyes.” The Queen 
and Princess Alice were deeply touched by these wofds, which 
came from the very heart of the dying man. ‘ 

Of this Netley Hospital in connection with the Queen more 
must be said. In her own kind heart the establishment had its 
origin. During the Crimean War, when the sufferings of the troops, 
‘from exposure and sickness even more than wounds, atfracted 
much attention, the Queen and Prince Albert made special inquiry 
.about the condition of the hospitals-for invalids. There were nonc 
worthy of the British army or the British nation. The Queen in 
a letter to the Minister of War pointed out the deficiency, and 
resolved that it should be remedied. Along with Prince Albert 
she laid the foundation-stone of the magnificent hospital at Netley, - 
which well bears the name of the Victoria Hospital. It is the 
finest military hospital in the world, and has ‘now an admirable 
school of military medicine and surgery attached to it. The 
Prince used often to visit it, and the Qucen has always taken deep 
interest in an institution so well fitted for the soldiers whose health 
has failed in foreign service. 7 

Other: hospitals have sinfilar incidents to narrate of the Queen's 
visits, and her interest in particular cases, Many are the children 
who have heard of, the little girl in a ward of the London Hospital 
—a place of less cheerfui situation but of equal usefulness, and as 
well managed as that by Southampton Water. When the Queen 
was in the hospital a little girl in the children’s ward cried out to 
the nurse, ‘ Please do let me see the Queen ; I shall be quite better _ 
if I see the Qucen.’ The nurse told this to one of the ladies in 
attendance on Her Majesty, who no sooner heard it than she asked 
to be taken to the girl’s cot, and there spoke Toving words of 
kindness to the sick child. Nor is it only im scenes of suffering 
that this womanly kindness is shown. :Far from gloomy town 
hospitals, in the Highland Pass of Leny, through which the Qucen 
was driving, a little boy held out a pole with a nosegay on it for 
Her Majesty's acceptance. One of the equerries tried to grasp it 
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as he rode past, but it fell to the ground, not without the mishap 
being known to ‘the Qucen’s quick eye and ear ; and in her Journal 
she" wrote, ‘The little boy screamed, “Stop! stop!” in such an 
agony of disappointment that I stopped the carriage and took it 
from him, togiis mother’s delight.’ Can we wonder at the hearts of 
the people feeling warm to one so considerate and kind to the 
* youngest and humblest of her subjects ? = 
An ifcident occurred while the Queen was preparing to remove 
from Kensington to Buckingham Palace after her accession, which 
is worthy of mention, as showing her habitual-kindness of heart 
from early years. When the Duke of Kent returned from Gibraltar, 
he" brought with him, as servant, an old soldier named Hillman, 
* who*had behaved well and been much devoted to the Duke, at the 
time that he had such trouble with the disorderly garrison. He 
gavé this faithful servant a cottage home near the palace, when he 
took up his residence at Kensington. In the short illness before his 
death at Sidmouth, the Duke charged his wife to look after Hillman 
and his family. This the Duchess did, until the death of the 
«pensioner and of a son who was a sickly boy. The Princess 
Victofia used often to go with her nfother to see the boy. There 
was a little girl who was also very sickly, and the Princess felt 
great sympathy for her, and liked to go with the messengers who 
were sent with things for the child’s relief or comfort. The late 
Rev. Dr. Vaughan, the biographer of Wycliffe, used occasionally to 
make a pastoral visit to Hillman’s cottage. One day he found the 
_ sick gir unusually bright and happy, and on his expressing pleasure 
at seeing her so cheerful, she put her hand under her pillow and 
drew forth a copy of the Psalms. ‘ Look,’ she said, ‘what the new 
- Queen has sent me to-day by one of her ladies, with the message 
that though she had to leave Kensington, she did not forget me.’ 
The lady who brought the book told her that the lines and 
numbers on the margin were the dates on which the Queen used to 
read them, and that the marker with the little bird on it was 
worked by her own hand. The girl burst into tears, saying, ‘Was 
. Q2 
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it not kind and beautiful of her, sir?’ Dr. Vaughan himself told 
this, during a visit to Canada, to Mr. Hodgins, Superintendent of 
Education in the province of Ontario, who has recorded it in a 
charming little book of Sketches and Anecdotes of Her Majesty the 
Queen. The circulation of such a book may well have helped to 
foster the love and loyalty of the Queen’s Canadian subjects. 

Even in the first agony of her own great sorrow the Queen's 
heart was awake to the trials of others. On January 26, 1862, 
there was a great calamity at the Hartley colliery, near Seaham, 
when two hundred men were entombed in the pit. For seven 
days and nights every effort was made to rescue them, but all were 
dead before they were reached. On the first news of the terrible 
calamity, the Queen, with her own deep sorrow fresh upon her. caaged 
repeated telegraphic messages to be sent to her at Osborne. Her 
own first message was, ‘The Queen is most anxious to hear that 
there are hopes of saving the poor people in the colliery, for whom 
her heart bleeds.’ When all was over, Her Majesty commanded 
Colonel Phipps to write, ‘The Queen’s tenderest sympathy is with 
the poor widows and mothers, and her own misery only makes her 
feel the more for them. Her Majesty hopes that everything will 
be done as far as possible to alleviate their distress, and Her 
Majesty will have a sad satisfaction in assisting in such a measure.’ 
_ The gift of £200 accompanied this kind and gracious letter. It 
was but an example of the tender sympathy and generous aid 
always ready to be shown in times of trouble and sorrow. 

A subscription was opencd for the widows, orphans, and other 
relatives, and the Queen’s quick interest in the affair secured wider 
attention for the benevolent design. No less than £81,000 was 
collected, of which one-fourth came through the Lord Mayor's 
Mansion House Fund. 

Every now and then, on the occurrence of some startling 
calamity, the most munificent charity is displayed, sometimes 
beyond the requirements of the occasion, and often leading to 
unwise distribution of the gifts, while little effort is made to 
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organise charity for the distress and poverty always present with 
us. Amidst the many memorials of the Queen's Jubilee the 
establishment of some such permanent relief fund, capable of being 
enlarged by appeals on special occasions, would be a measure in 
harmony wigh Her Majesty's constant sympathy with the poor and 
afflicted 6f her people. 

The enthusiasm of loyalty throughout the vast empire towards 
Queen Victoria recalls the similar feeling that prevailed three 
centuries ago towards Queen Elizabeth. With the person of the 
Queen in those days the patriotism of all Englishmen was associated. 
There was in truth something about her, it has been said, apart 
from her individual character (which was far from lovable), but 
about her history, her policy, and the part which, under her reign, 
England bore in the affairs of the world, which raised all brave 
and gentle souls into a permanent heroism, such as scems to us 
almost fantastic and incredible. But so it was. Sir Walter 
Raleigh carried a large portrait of her in his adventurous voyages 
and daring wars, and used to exhibit it with pride to the natives of 

America, He was only one of a number of men as noble and 
bravé as ever stood on the earth, who were then, by sca and land, 
working for England’s greatness; and of that glorious time the 
central figure was the Queen, who was honoured and served with a 
chivalrous affection, embodying the feelings of combined loyalty 
and patriotism which animated all England. In after days Crom- 
well himself never spoke of her without respect and admiration. 
The same enthusiasm is raised by the name of Victoria, a Queen 
worthier of personal attachment, but gathering round her equal 
force of loyal and patriotic spirit, by which the glory of a greater 
empire is sustained. It is from the personal character of the 
Queen, as displayed in such incidents as.we have described in the 
foregoing pages, that the nation feels towards her so great love and 
loyalty. 

‘So hast thou won thy people’s hearts; they see 
Wife, Mother, Friend, not Queen alone in thee!’ 
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230 ANECDOTES OF THE QUEEN’S KINDLY WAYS. 
In a published reply to the numerous addresses of loyalty and | 
Fae sympathy on the occasion of the death of Prince Leopold, Duke of 
Albany, the Queen makes touching allusion to the ‘great qualities 
a 
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2 of head and heart’ in him whose loss she and the nation deplores. 
‘. _ She adds the following words of womanly feeling and of Christian - 
spirit, which must move every heart : ‘The affectionate sympathy 
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of my loyal people, which has never failed me in weal or woe, is 
very soothing to my. heart. Though much shaken and sorely 
afflitted by the many sorrows and trials which have fallen upon me 
during these past years, I will not lose courage, and with the help 
of Him whaghas never forsaken me, will strive to labour on for the 
sake of my children and for the good of the country I love so well 
as‘lotig as I can,’ 


XXIV, 


RETROSPECT OF FIFTY YEARS, 


“N the preceding pages attention has been chiefly directed to the 
personal life of the Queen, and to events in which she was 
concerned as Sovereign of the realm. On such an occasion as 

the Jubilee célebration, the minds of many will take a survey of 
the general history of the ptriod covered by these fifty years, 

Of some of the chief events of the first half of Her Majesty’s 
reign—such as the revolutionary movements of 1848, the Crimean 
War, the Indian Mutiny, and the civil war in the United States— 
mention has already been made. To recall, in chronological 
order, the most important movements in foreign affairs, would 
simply be an epitome of the world’s history during half a century. 
The British Empire is so extensive, and its dependencies so 
scattered, that its interests are affected by whatever occurs in other 
nations, and in all regions of the globe. We-can only mention a 
few of the events by which the position of our own affairs have 
been more or less affected. 

With regard to Continental affairs, we have only to look at a 
map of Europe in 1837 and in 1886 to see the changes that have 
taken place. In Central Europe a multitude of petty principalities, 
and also the kingdom of Hanover—separated from England at the 
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accession of the Queen—have disappeared before the growth of 
Prussia, which now appears as the mighty German Empire, pro- 
claimed at Versailles after the fall of Napoleon III. 

The Austrian Empire, after being shaken by the Hungarian 
war of independence, and by the wars with the Italians and 
Frénch, and still more by the brief but decisive struggle with 
Prussia, now presents a more solid confederacy of diverse races, 
united uhder Imperial rule. 

Italy, no longer divided, is now a strong and united kingdom, 
free from Austrian oppression in the north, as well as from Papal 
and. Bourbon despotism in the south. 

“France has gained territory on the shores of the Mcditerranean, 
* but fiaslost Alsace and Lorraine. 

Out of the European provinces of the Turkish Empire free 
nations have been formed, with a grand future before them, if only 
allowed to work out their own destiny, without being crushed by 
the colossal power of Russia. The ‘Eastern Question’ still _ 
remains, as the despair of statesmen and the trouble of European 
nations, The most ‘hopeful sign of the times is, that while all 
these” nations are armed for war, tHere is an increased desire to 
settle affairs by peaceful conference, instead of by the arbitrament of 
the sword. No grander event in modern international history has to 
be recorded than the scttlement by arbitration of what are known 
as the ‘Alabama Claims,’ and it is to be desired that all other 
international disputes might be arranged by a similar procedure. 

In Asia, the conquests of Russia have been pushed eastward, 
until the frontier is now practically that of our Indian Empire. 
Whether Afghanistan, the scene of successive wars with Anglo- 
Indian forces, will maintain its independence may well be doubted ; 
and matters seem little more settled in that part of the world than 
they were fifty years ago, when it was the scene of one of the first 
wars of the reign of Victoria. 

Greatest of all the changes in the East is, probably, the opening 
up of China to the knowledge and the commerce of the world, and 
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the entrance of Japan into the company of civilised nations. ~ The be 
English wars with China, one of them in alliance with the French, 
: . 
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THE CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY IN 1875. 4 
“| 
obtained the opening of ‘Treaty Ports ;’ and in more recent years — 
the revolution in Chinese policy has been more complete. In the > 
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internal history of that Empire, the terrible ‘Taeping rebellion,’ 
finally suppressed by the heroic efforts of the young English officer 
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‘of Engineers afterwards known as ‘ Chinese Gordon,’ will occupy a 
chief place in Chinese annals. 
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Our space does not allow reference to wars and revolutions in 
other parts of the globe, especially in Africa, where England has 
had the Abyssinian War, the Ashantee War, and those in South 
Africa with the Zulu Caffres, and with the Boers of the Transvaal. 
Nor can we dwell on the most recent events in Egypt and the 
Soudan ; where, whatever may be thought of the political questions 

‘involved, the military ability of England has been displayéd with 
undiminished force. Nor is there in all history the record of more 
self-sacrificing heroism than in the defence of Khartoum by 
Gordon. 

It is sad that the records of wars occupy so much space in the 
annals of the reign; and for the most part the losses of life and of 
treasure have not brought permanent benefit to the natiort Of- 
other events of the half-century, one of the most notable has been 
the extraordinary amount of gold discovered, in California’ and 
Australia. Apart from the financial and ‘economic effects, this 
discovery gave a mighty impulse fo emigration, and multitudes 
were attracted to regions which might have long remained un- 
peopled and unproductive, while the pressure of over-population at 
home has been relieved. ‘Phe same result, but in more painful 
manner, followed the distress caused by the famine years in 
Ireland. ; 

Many other subjects will occur to different minds in a retrospect 
of the last fifty years; such as the termination of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Popes; the abolition of slavery in every land 
where the English tongue is spoken; the great enlargément of — 
geographical exploration, especially in Africa: these are among 
the movements that mark the epoch, when the thoughts turn to 
foreign lands. But we must confine ourselves, in the space that 
remains, to changes that the historian of the reign will record in ~ 
our own country. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in a speech in support of building 
a Church House as one of the memorials of the Jubilce, said that 
‘the Queen’s reign must for ever in future history be the symbol 
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of progress. There never had been a fifty years when progress 
had been so great as it had been under our Queen, who had 
identtfied herself with almost every great movement for the social, 
moral, and religious progress of the time’ 

In taking g retrospective view of this ‘epoch of progress, it is 

_ fitting that we should begin with the highest of all subjects— 
progregs’ in religion, and in Christian work at home and abroad. 
M. de Tocqueville, one of the most philosophic men of our time, 
went to America ‘to form an opinion,’ as he tells us, ‘ from personal 
observation, of the condition of the people, and the working of their 
institutions, It was not the vastness of the territory or the 
resources of the great Republic that made the first or deepest 
simpression on that distinguished writer. ‘On my arrival in the 
United States,’ he says, ‘it was the religious aspect of the country 
which first attracted my attention. I perceived it to be blended 
‘with the national life, and with all those feelings that one’s native 
land inspires. As I prolongéd my stay, I perceived the great 
political result of this fact so new to me. Among ourselves I had 
scen the spirit of.religion and the spirit of liberty move in opposite 
directions. Here I found the idea sf Christianity and that of 
liberty so closely connected that it is nearly impossible to bring 
the people to conceive the existence of the one apart from the 
other,’ 

In this influence of Christianity, the Americans are only 
following the ideas derived from ‘the old country, where religion 
is the foundation and the crown of all other greatness and 
‘progress. There is a story often told, and it has been made the 

_ subject of pictorial representation, that the Queen once presented 
a copy of the Holy Scriptures to an African potentate, with the 
remark that ‘the Bible is the secret of England's greatness’ The 
statement is incorrect in its literal and usually accepted form, and 
Sir Henry Ponsonby has said so, on being applied to regarding its 
truth. But the story is not without foundation in fact, and the 
following is the true version of what did occur. Some native 
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chiefs, with their so-called king, Sagbua, of Abbeokuta, sent a 
present of native cloth to Queen Victoria, through the late Earl of 
Chichester, the President of the Church Missionary’ Socicty. In 
acknowledging this gift, with its accompanying letter, the Queen 
authorised Lord Chichester to reply on her behalf in tones which 
breathe the same spirit as the words of the current story. In the 
. letter, the whole of which was printed in the Church Mésionary 
Intelligencer, the following words appear :—~‘ The Queer: and the 
people of England are very glad to know that Sagbua and the 
chiefs think as they do upon this subject of commerce. But 
commerce alone will not make a nation great and happy, like 
England. England has become great and happy by the knowlédge 
of the true God and Jesus Christ. The Queen is, thereforc very - 
glad to hear that Sagbua and the chiefs have so kindly received 
the missionaries, who carry with them the Word of God, and* that 
so many of the people are willing to hear it. 

‘In order to show how much the Queen values God’s Word, 
she sends with this, as a present to Sagbua, a copy of this Word in 
two languages—one the Arabic, the other the English.’ 

It was in view of the induence of the Bible on national cha- 
ractcr, that Robert Burns wrote the best.of all his poems, Zhe 
Cottar's Saturday Night, of which the Queen expressed to Dr. 
Norman Macleod her admiration. After describing the pious ways 
of the peasant homes of his native land in those days, he says :— 


O Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 4 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content ! 
And O! may ‘Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while 
a\nd stand, a wall of fire, around their much-loved isle. 


XXV. 


PROGRESS OF CHRISTIAN WORK AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 


N the memorable speech of Lord Morpeth, near the beginning 
*of Her Majesty's reign, among the glories anticipated, in 
contrast to those of war and conquest, he spoke of ‘justice 

being made more accessible, of °education made more universal, of 
virtue more honoured, of religion more beloved, and of holding 
forth the earliest.gospel light to the unawakened nations.’ Let us 
flow ste how these anticipations hate been fulfilled, beginning 
with the last and most important—the increase of true religion, and 
the enlargement of Christian missions at home and abroad. 

With regard to the progress in our own land, it will be 
universally allowed that an immense advance has been made in 
the provision for religious teaching, and also in the moral and 
social conditions arising out of Christian influence. It is not 
“necessary to go into statistical details, but it is certain that the 
fifty years of Victoria’s reign have been a time of extraordinary 
activity of every branch of the Christian Church, and that the 
efforts made have been attended with extraordinary success, and 
crowned with the Divine blessing. In the Established Church 
hundreds of new parishes have been formed, hundreds of new 
churches have been built and endowed, and hundreds of new 
agencies instituted for the spiritual and moral benefit of the people. 
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With these efforts to meet the requirements of the increasing 
population the Government has had little to do; but, while part 
of the cost has been provided by the Ecclesiastical Commissicners, 
as Trustees of Church property, the vast bulk of the moncy—more 
than fifty millions of pounds, it is cstimated—has beep supplied by 
the voluntary efforts of Churchmen. The same may be-said of all 
branches of Nonconformist Christianity. Every denominatjon has 
multiplied its churches, chapels, schools, and the living agénts for 
carrying on Christian work, and in the Colonies as well as at 
home, both in town and country. 

The effects of these countless agencies, while the directly 
religious and spiritual results cannot be known and tabulated, arc 
everywhere visible in the life of the people, in the more, hemanc - 
legislation, in the decline of the grosser forms of sport and revelry 
which formerly disgraced the nation, and the increase of all zood 
and beneficent works, The charities connected with the metropolis 
alone require a bulky volume for their mere enumeration and 
description, and the same activity of beneficent work appears in 
every town and district throughout the land. The revenues of 
these charitable institutions are enormous, and no one wil! deny 
that increased Christian life is the power that sets all this charitable 
and philanthropic machinery in motion. This is obviously the 
case in regard to the great army of district visitors, city missionaries, 
lay helpers, Sunday-school teachers, and other agents connected 
with Christian churches and societies. But it is equally certain 
that the wider forms of beneficence, the efforts for which’ are seen 
in ragged-schools, Sunday and Saturday collections for hospitals 
and dispensaries, and a thousand other ways of helping the poor or 
afflicted or suffering, are also in the main due to the earnest zeal - 
and unselfish charity of Christian workers, lay as well as clerical. 
To the same power we owe the national feeling in regard to the 
improved condition of the labouring classes, in regard to slavery 
and every form of oppression and wrong; in regard to temper- 
ance, the housing of the poor, the treatment of nrisoners, and many 
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other social questions. Much evil remains, and much has yet to be 
done, but the movement in the right direction has beem powerful 
and continuous during the last half-century. 

Mr. Gladstone, in his article in the Nineteenth Century, of 
January, 1887@0n ‘Locksley Hall and the Jubilee, gives a brief 
summiary of” points of social Progress, not the less certain though they 
catinot he exhibited in statistical view, like the advances in wealth, 
education,” and other definite departments, ‘The gross and cruel 
sports, which were rampant in other days, have almost passed from 
view, and-are no longer national. Pugilism, which ranges between 
mapliness and brutality, and which in my boyhood, on its greatest 
celebrations, almost monopolised the space of journals of the 
highest order, is now rare, modest, and unobtrusive, But, if less 
exacting in the matter of violent physical excitements, the nation 
attaches not less but more value to corporeal education, and for 
‘the schoolboy and the man alike athletics are becoming an ordinary 
incident of life. Under the influence of better conditions of 
living, and probably of increased self-respect, mendicity, except 
in, seasons of special distress, has nearly disappeared. If our 
artisans combine (as they well may) partly to uphold wages, it is 
also greatly with the noble object of keeping all the members 
independent of public alms, They have forwarded the cause of 
self-denial, and manfully defended themselves even against them- 
selves by permitting restraints upon the traffic in strong liquors. 
In districts where they are most advanced, they have fortified their 
position by organised co-operation and supply ; and the capitalist 
will have no jealousy of their competition, should they succeed in 
-showing that they caty on a scale of sensible magnitude, assume a 
portion of his responsibilities, either on the soil or in the workshop, 

‘Nor are the beneficent changes of the last half-century confined 
to the masses. Swearing and duelling, established until a recent 
date almost as institutions of the countr , have nearly disappeared 
from the face of society: the first a gradual change; the second 
one not less sudden than it was marvellous, and one happily not 
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followed by the. social trespasses which it was not wholly un- 
reasonable to apprehend from its abolition. Serious as opposed 
to idle life has become a reality, and a great reality, in quarters 
open to peculiar temptation; for example, among the officers of 
the army, and at our public schools, which are anfong the most 
marked and“ national of our institutions. The clergy of the 
Anglican Church have been not merely improved but transformed, 
and have greatly enlarged their influence during a time when 
voluntary and nonconforming effort, within their province and 
beyond it, and most of all in Scotland, has achieved its noblest 
triumphs. At the same time, that disposition to lay bare public 
mischiefs and drag them into the light of day, which, though 
liable to exaggeration, has perhaps been our best distinction 
among the nations, has become more resolute than ever. _ The 
multiplication and better formation of the institutions of bene- 
volence among us, are but symptomatic indications of a wider 
and decper change; a silent but more extensive and practical ac- 
knowledgment of the second great commandment, of the duties 
of wealth to poverty, of strength to weakness, ‘of knowledge to 
ignorance—in a word, of man to man.’ 

The moral and social improvements, arising from increased 
religious life, have not been confined to Great Britain. In Ireland 
the progress has been wonderful, in the customs and habits 
of the people, in their houses, dress, food, health, education, 
wages, and many other ways; and the progress would have 
been greater but for the influence of the Roman Catholicism 
prevalent in a large part of the sister island. The same continuous 
progress has to be noted in all the Colonies-and dependencies of 
the empire. Even in India, where heathenism still is dominant, 
the indirect influences of Christianity are felt in the improved law, 
justice, police, education, sanitary provisions, and general condi- 
tion of the people. In the future history of Hindostan much will 
have to be said of the progress during the beneficent reign of 
Victoria, Queen and Empress. 
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Turning now to foreign missions, let us see what has been done 
during the half-century., A few statistics as to the work and 
condition of some of the principal missionary agencies in 1837, at 
the commencement of the reign, and at the present time, will give 
satisfactory e@idence of progression. We take, as representative of 
the “whgle, the Church Missionary Society, the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the London Mis- 
sionary Society, the Wesleyan Missionary Society, and the Baptist 
Missionary Socicty. ' 

The Church Missionary Society, in 1837, had an income of 

little more than £63,000. It had 81 stations in various parts 
of the world. There were 73 ordained missionaries, and 68 lay- 
‘agents, sOf native and country-born clergymen there were 5, and 
of native lay-teachers, male 303, and females 36. The communi- 
cants were in number 1514. In 1886, the number of stations 
was 271, most of them in regigns unoccupied fifty years ago—in 
the Punjab, North India, Sindh, China, Japan, New Zealand, and 
the North Pacific. The number of ordained missionaries was 230, 
gf native clergyinen 261, of communigants 42,717. The income 
was £232,210, and the expenditure £233,213, 

Scarcely less remarkable has been the advance of the other 
great Missionary Society connected with the Church of England, 
that for the Propagation of the Gospel. in Foreign Parts. In 
1837, its income was only £22,325 ; its stations, 177; its ordained 
missionaries: 172 ; and dioceses aided 7. In 1885, the income 

. Was 4117,971 ; the ordained missionaries 575, with 1700 lay- 
agents, mostly natives; and 461 stations, with numerous out- 
stations. In 1837, there were only 8 colonial dioceses ; there are 
now 75, almost all of which have been largely aided by the 
Propagation Society ; 22 of these being now independent of its 
assistance. Its operations wow extend to almost every region 
of the world, besides supporting go chaplaincies in European 
states. f 

The London Missionary Society had, in 1837, only 132 
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European ordained missionaries, and 230 native workers. It has 
now, in 1886, 169 ordained Europeans, and 1072 native ministers 
ordained, and 6096-native evangelists. The expenditure “fifty 
years ago was £63,160; it is now nearly double, £122,647. New 
fields have been occupied, as in China and New @uinea, while 
some of the old regions are now independent of the Homie Society, 
and themselves: engage in missionary effort, with their own 
evangelists and funds from their own native churches.” In the 
South Sea Islands, and in Africa, languages before only rudely 
spoken have been reduced to writing, and Bibles and other books 
circulated. The agents of the society have opened up New Guinea 
to Christian enterprise by establishing many mission stations along 
the south-east coast during the last ten years. «* 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society has shown during the fifty 
years unceasing activity and progress, The income has advanced 
to an average of £140,000 in the last two years, and new fields 
of work have been occupied. To this society belongs the honour of 
having raised the people of the Fiji Islands—to take but one 
instance of their successful labours—from a race‘of savages and 
cannibals to a high type of Christian excellence. . 

The Baptist Missionary Society, which had an income in 1837 
of little more than £15,000, has now a revenue and expenditure 
of nearly £76,000. This includes about £9000 received and 
expended at local stations, As in the case of the other societies, 
the Baptist Society has now self-supporting churches. The 


Jamaica Association is not only independent, but undertakes the , 


cost of missions to Hayti and other West Indian Islands. 

While referring to a few of the larger sogeties, it is to be re- 
membered that there are literally hundreds of other associations 
engaged in foreign work. There is more intense as well as 
extended zeal in the cause of Christ than in the greatest en- 
thusiasm of the days of the Crusades; but now the zeal is with 
knowledge, and the weapons of the holy warfare are not carnal 
but spiritual. More even than in the first outburgts of Christian 
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enterprise in the primitive times, are the numbers of the messengers 
of the Gospel, in every land and clime. There is indeed in our 
day, a glorious company of Christian evangelists, and teachers and 
workers ; anda noble army of martyrs, too, in the field of foreign 
missions. @ 

‘Hitherto, in our retrespect of Christian work at home and 
abroad, we have spoken only of missionary societies with their 
living agents, European or Native. Another agency has in modern 
times grown. to enormous magnitude, and this agency, the press, is 
represented specially by the British and Foreign Bible Society, its 
parent, the Religious Tract Society, and the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. There are many lesser societies, with 

* simifar sobjects, but these, as of most importance and magnitude, 
will serve to remind us of what has been done in the last fifty 
. years for the cause of Truth and the Gospel through the press. 

The missionary goes forth to foreign lands, with such use of the 
living voice as learning and study can supply, in place of the gifts 
of tongues in apostolic days. At the best, and with native 

epreachers in théir own tongues, the living evangelist can reach but 

few of the countless multitudes in heathen lands. The Word of 
God must be circulated in print, as well as spoken or read, as in 
olden time. The vast increase of education of England and 
‘throughout the world, and the addition of millions of readers in 
India and other lands, have compelled enlarged operations on the 
part of the Bible Society. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society, in 1837, had a total 
income (including nearly £50,000 from sales) of £108,741. The 
free contributions were under £59,000. In 1886, the free gifts 
were nearly £133,000, and the sales £105,500, the total béing 
nearly £238,392. The expenditure in 1837 was over £103,000, in 
1886 nearly £241,000. The total issue of Bibles, Testaments, 
and parts of Scripture in 1837 was nearly 541,900; in 1886 it 
was nearly 4,124,000. The foreign agencies in 1837 were only 7; 
they are now 26, in as many countries of the world. 
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We hear sometimes of the prevalence of scepticism, and of the 
belief in the Divine revelation being lessened. The progress of the 
Bible Society shows no sign of diminished faith in its power “and 
influence as the Word of God. The Bible has been exposed to 
frequent attacks, on the side of science, ‘ falsely so-called,’ and on 
the side of criticism, and self-asserting but not reasonable ration- 
‘alism. So far from weakening the hold on the intelligence and 
culture and excellence of the age, every hostile effort has {Increased 
the strength of attachment to the old Book. There have been also 
continuous accessions of new proofs and new testimonies, from the 
Assyrian discoveries of Layard to those which are now speaking 
from the buried cities of Egypt. The men of highest-tame in our 
time, as formerly in the days of Newton and Pascal, hayeehadd the 
firmest faith in the Bible as the Divine revelation of God. The 
most dangerous foes are those professed friends who speak of the 
Bible as only one of the several sacred books of the ages. The 
progress of the British and Foreign Bible Society proves that the 
heart of the Christian people of England is sound in regard to the 
Holy Scriptures. ‘ 

The Religious Tract Sofiety is the companion and compfement 
of the Bible Society. Cases are known where 


The Spirit breathes upon the word, 
And brings the Truth to light, 


without any human interpreter ; but in the common order of nature, 
the reply to the question, ‘ Understandest tho what thou readest?’ . 
will be, ‘How can I, except some’ man should guide me?’ The 
Missionary Societies send evangelists to do this, but their voices 
cari reach few, compared with the myriad-toned voices of the 
press. Hence, at home first, and then in almost every language 
and dialect in which the Bible is printed, the books and leaflets of 
the Tract Society go abroad as silent missionaries. The publica- 
tions of the society are now issucd in 186 languages, or characters, 
while 50 years ago the number was only 80, In, the ycar 1837, 
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there were issued 197 new publications ; in 1886, 596. The Pilgrim's 
Progress has been circulated in 80 languages. The society not 
onl¥ sends its-publications to mission stations throughout the 
world, but also contributes large amounts in paper, pictures, and 
money for fhe spread of evangelical truth. In fact, it is oné of 
thé greatest and widest in its operations of all the missionary 
dgencics of the world. 

Onc" or two instances will not only make this clear, but will 
also illustrate the way in which the different parts of the world are 
coming closer to cach other year by year. It is interesting to note 
that in 1837 the socicty first entered upon publication work in 
Japanese, the first issue of all being a small book on Zhe Reve- 
lation af God. Just fifty years later occurred the publication of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, very strikingly illustrated by a native 
artist, Recently Christian literature has greatly multiplied in 
Japan, and in 1886 there were over 200 publications, ranging from 
a work of 1000 pages to singlé leaflets, 

The year 1837 witnessed also the beginning of literature for the 
« Maoris of New Zealand, and in the same year, John Williams, the 
martyr of Erromanga, was hard af work preparing books for 
Polynesia ; two years later he won his martyr’s crown. 

In regard to the Mussulman population of the globe, millions 
of whom are our fellow-subjects in the Indian Empire, the same 
words might, with very slight modification, be used now as in 1837: 
‘Very little can at present be done for the religious benefit of the 
Mohammedan population.’ 

Fifty years ago Madagascar was closed to Christian missions, 
but reports came fgom time to time of the persecuted Christians in 
these words: ‘They often cscape to the top of their mountains, 


. 


where they read the precious truth which they can no longer 
hear from the living voice’ The literature, both educational 
and religious, issued under the auspices of the missionaries in 
Madagascar, is now quite an extensive one, and the people are 
ready purchasers of what is produced. Some of the illustrations, 
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both in black and in colour printing, show marvellous skill on the 
part of the Malagasy. : 

These examples show how at the present day the press *has 
become one of the most powerful missionary agencies, and under 
its influence the ancient religions of India and China, #o less than 

“the barbarisms of New Guinea and Fiji, are making waly for the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. oe 

Since 1799, the year in which the society was founded, and 
when the number of readers, even in England, was small compared 
with now, it has constantly been increasing its operations year by 
year, till in 1886, the total receipts, from sales, gifts, and other 
sources, was £212,731. The amount contributed by the public for 
the missionary work of the society was £28,702, while the expendi- 
ture was £47,722, the excess, £19,019, being supplied from the 
profits of the publishing business, which also paid the whole of ‘the 

, Working expenses for both the trade and missionary operations. 

‘In the year of the Qucen’s accession the total income from all 
sources was only £67,775. The total missionary contributions 
were, in 1837, £6,928. ' P 

Besides publications illustrative or expository of Biblical fruth, 
the society meets the demand for wholesome secular literature, 
both by books and periodicals, for readers of all ages. In fact, it 

. led the way in this. The works for the people issued by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge systematically 
excluded religious teaching. The Leisure Hour was founded on the 
lines pointed out by Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, viz. providing Teading 
on common subjects written in a religious spirit. The Leisure Hour 
has had many followers, and a périodical couJd hardly hope for 
success now, if professedly omitting religion. The Sunday at Home, 
also published by the socicty, was the first important magazine 
professing to ptovide distinctive Sunday reading, and although it 
has had many imitators and competitors it still holds its place 
at the head of all periodicals of its class. The effort to combine 
secular with sacred and evangelical truth appegrs in all the 
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socicty’s books and periodicals, the latest of which, Ze Boy's Own 
Paper and The Girls Own Paper, supply a want long felt in 
providing healthy as well as entertaining reading for the young, 

One of the most remarkable changes in the last fifty years 
is the altered public opinion concerning missions, In the first 
year of the present century, the Directors of the Hon, East 
India - Company placed on record, in a memorial to the British 
Parliament, ‘their decided conviction, after consideration and 
examination,’ that ‘The sending of Christian missionaries into our 
Eastern possessions is the maddest, most extravagant, most 
expensive, most unwarrantable project that was ever proposed by 
a lunatic enthusiast.’ We must not be too much surprised at 

* this, When we know that, not many years before, Carey asked 
Dr. Rylands, ‘Whether the command given to the apostles, to 
teach all nations, was obligatory on all succeeding ministers to the 
end of the world, seeing that the accompanying promise was of 
equal extent?’ ‘You area miserable enthusiast for asking such 
a question,’ was the reply of the president of that Northampton 
aconference of ministers. How marvellous the contrast now in 
regard to missions and missionaries ! 

A remarkable article appeared in the Quarterly Review, for 
July, 1886, on Modern Christian Missions. This article is remark- 
able for the varicty and fulness of its information, and also of its 
catholic spirit and generous impartiality. It begins by attributing 
the rise of the modern missionary spirit to the humble North- 
ampton™ shoemaker, Williatw’ Carey, who, ‘after forty years of 
devoted and successful labours, which earned for him the title of 
the “Father of Modern English’ Missions,”-was laid to rest in his 
own settlement at Serampore, honoured and lamented by all the 
noblest and best in the land of his adoption.’ Carey’s proposal 
was first heard in 1786, exactly a hundred years before, so that the 
writer of the article is dealing with ‘a ‘century of missions.’ ‘In 
1795, after Carcy’s first report from India had been received, was 
founded the London Missionary Society, undenominational in its 
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constitution, but now practically in the hands of the Congrega- 
tionalists ; and four years later the Church Missionary Society, 
which at the present time stands at the head of all the missionary 
organizations of Christendom. About the same moment. the 
Presbyterian Churches of Scotland caught the sacredefire, and two 
Societies, the Edinburgh and Glasgow, now merged in Boards of 
Missions, began their work in the West and South of the- Dark 
Continent. Early in the present century various churéhes and 
sects of Europe and North America were moved to emulation : 
and since 1810, while the older societies have been continuously 
acquiring strength and extension, few years have passed without 
secing the birth within Reformed Christendom of new missionary 
associations, The total result has been such as to entitle tlfe last * 
half of the nincteenth century to be called emphatically, “the Era 
of Christian Missions.” Never before, since the primary Pentecostal 
outpouring, has the work of evangelization been pressed forward 
on so vast a scale, by such varied agencies, at so great a cost, and 
over so wide an extent of the earth’s surface.’ 

To substantiate this statement the writer presents in tabulag. 
view the statistics of existing agencies, their names and countries, 
their incomes and expenditure, the number of their agents, and 
the results, as far as these can be ascertained. It is altogether a 
wonderful record of Christian zeal and effort. The missions of all 
countries are exhibited in these statements, and those of the Latin 
and Greek as well as the Reformed or Protestant Churches. 
Confining our view to the foreign missions of Protestant . 
Christendom, the following table gives the total income for the 
last year for which returns are available : 








Number of Societies. — : Income. 
58 British Empire 2... | £316,798 
35 European Churches ran | 193,553 

H 33 United States o : ! 606,450 | 
' 20 Independent Missions . : ‘. ~ 26,9000 | 
| eae eee || 
Total . y : 42,142,801 | 

i 
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There are nearly a hundred and fifty separate societies in the 
above enumeration, but the most of them are very limited in 
their operations and income. At least a million and a half of the 
income belongs to less than a dozen great socicties. 

Another gtable gives an approximate summary of missionary 
staif and‘native Christians in the missions of the Anglican, Pro- 
testant, and Reformed Churches and Sects. 








Workers from Christendom. | Native Workers. : ; 
ee pecans = sabe 5 Z __Natie —, Native 
Ordained. Laymen. | Female. | Ordained. Others, 1 Communicants. "Christians. 
+ 2,000 | 815 2,430 | 2,370 , 26,800 | 776,000 2,650,000 
@ 


Within very recent years there have been new developments 
of thissionary effort. Many important stations in India, in China, 
Japan, Egypt, Syria, and other countries, are now occupied by 
medical missionaries, who, besides their special work of beneficence, 
have access for evangelistic teaching to multitudes who could not 
abe reached by the ordinary preacher of the Gospel. There are not 
far fibm 200 qualified medical men at work in this field in many 
lands, besides native assistants. Special training schools for medical 
missionaries are established both in this country and in the United 

. States, of which the oldest and most important is the Livingstone 
College at Edinburgh. The Americans were the earliest to 
take up this truly primitive method of missionary work, as the 
labours’ of Dr. Grant among the Nestorians attest. The latest 
extension of the system is the employment of female as well as 
male medical agents, as securing greater access to homes and 
families in the East. 

The Zcnana mission work is also a comparatively recent 
enterprise, and promises to be of immense use in clevating the 
condition of women in Eastern lands. It is estimated that there 
ate now at least 2,400 Christian women at work in connexion with 
various evangelical Protestant Churches and Socicties, not to 
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speak of the sisterhoods of the Latin Church, who follow the track 
of its missionary priests. 

It is natural to ask what are the results of all this extent’ and 
variety of foreign mission work. There is scarcely a region of the 
globe where the triumphs of the Cross are not manifest. ‘Out of 
the cannibals of the Pacific, the Eskimos of the frozen zone, “the 
Indians of the American prairies, the Negrocs and Hottentots of 
Africa, the Papuans of Australia and New Guinea, the sdvages of 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, Christianity can now summon 
a cloud of witnesses to testify of its power to awaken and develop 
the man, where little more than the brute had for ages manifested 
itself’? Thus writes the author of the article in the Quarterly 


Review. Travellers have testified that in the Fiji Iskands, in * 


Madagascar, and other once heathen lands, the laws, customs, and 
_ whole life of the now civilised communities, are such as might put 
to shame some of the old churches and countries of Christendom. 
The latest regions opened to the agencies of Christianity, China 
and Japan, already give promise of results that will be unparalleled 
in the history of the Church, But it is to India that most will turn, 
as the testing-place of the effect of missions. There are at present 
about 270 stations dotted over the length and breadth of the 
country ; with a staff of 1,400 ordained ministers, of whom half 
are natives, and 3,000 native lay-helpers; and congregations of 
converts already numbering about 700,000. These are Protestant 
Christians admitted to membership after training and trial, in 
every sense of the word. The numbers of Roman and Syriac 
Christians are larger, but the terms of membership are less 
exacting in regard to them.’ 5 
These numbers represent large success as Christian missionary 
work ; but instead of taking the reports of churches and societies, it 
may be more satisfactory to many to hear the testimony of men 
unconnected with the professional labours of the missions. In 
1870 Sir Bartle Frere said that missions were ‘ producing a great 
moral and intellectual revolution.” Before that,time the late 
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Governor-General, Lord Lawrence, used to testify ‘that the mission- 
aries have donc more. to benefit India than all other agencies 
comBined.,’ : , 

Similar testimony has been borne by many of the best 
statesmen and rulers of India. A more remarkable declaration 
was’ that “of Keshub Chunder Sen, the founder of the Brahma 
Somaj, ‘in one of his latest public utterances: ‘The spirit of 
Christianity has already pervaded the whole atmosphere of Indian 
society, and we breathe, think, feel, and move in a Christian 
atmosphere. Native society is being roused, enlightened, and 
reformed, under the influence of Christianity. Christ, not the 
British Government, rules India. Already His benign rule has 
brought, about many and grand blessings, and soon, in the full 
light of His complete revelation, darkness will pass away, and the 
full°and everlasting light shine never to set again, for India is 
already won to Christ.’ 


XXVI. 


THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 


HE increase of popular education is rightly regarded. a8 one ° 
T of the chicf glories of Victoria’s reign. This is a work in 
which the royal family of England for more than a century 
has taken a deep personal interest. We all know the pious and 
benevolent wish of George IIL, that every child in’ his dominions 
should be able to read the Bible. Some of the old King’s sons, 
notably the Duke of Sussex, and the Queen’s father, the Duke of, 
Kent, gave their patronage*and help to the cause of educhtion. 
The labours of Lancaster, Bell, and other leaders of the movement, 
are worthy of national gratitude, as had been those of Raikes and 
his coadjutors in the foundation of Sunday-schools. 

In the early years of this century, the state of matters was 
such as to lead many earnest and patriotic men to desire more 
systematic and organised schemes; and hence originated the 
National Society, in 1811, and the British and Foreign School 
Society. The first of these was founded in connection with the 
National Church ; the second, for ‘ promoting the education of the 
labouring and sdatiataerinie classes, of every religious persuasion.’ 
Both societies sought to unite religious with secular instruction, 
Much was effected by these and other agencies, but the condition 
of the masses of the people as to education was still lamentable 
and dangerous when the Queen came to the throne. In 1837 
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there were probably not above a quarter of a million of children at 
any scltool ; in 1849 there were only about 500,000, or one in every 
thirty-six of the population. Now, onc in every six attends school. 
The Chairman of the London School Board, in his annual state- 
ment for 1886, gives ‘the number of children in schools, the 
excellence of the instruction in which is guaranteed by Government 
insptction,’ as 4,465,818 ! 

In 1841, the first ycar when such information was given in the 
Census returns, forty-one per cent. of persons married could not 
sign their names. In 1884 that percentage had been reduced to 
thirteen. The school life of a child lasts now from four to six 
tinics as long as it formerly did, and the time is in every respect 
bette® employed. 

In 1837, the whole educational grant was but £20,000. In the 
yeaf 1885 the grant was £3,247,603, in addition to £2,353,477 of 
public moncy raised by local rates. In those days there were two 
or three inspectors, but their‘instructions were merely to afford 
such advice or help as the school managers might desire, but in no 


vay to interfere with the instruction or management of any school. 


The %ffice of school inspector is vastly different now. He is 
representative of a great Government department, possessing 
almost arbitrary power in everything touching the efficiency of 
schools,and by his official reports he keeps teachers and managers 
up to the mark, since these reports largely determine the amount 
of the grant, as well as make known the state of each school. 

In short, to use the memorable words of Lord Brougham, a 
zcalous pioneer of popular education, ‘The Schoolmaster is abroad’ 


_In- our thankfulness for the increased attention given by the 


Government to the education of the people, Iet us not forget the 
noble efforts in carlicr days of the National Society, and the 
British and Foreign School Society, with their voluntary schools. 
Tt is a pleasure also to remember the influence of the Prince 
Consort on national education, in which from his first arrival in 
this country he took enlightened interest. In 1857 he presided 
s 
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over an educational conference, in which he was able to give 
gratifying report: of the progress that had been made, and added 
valuable suggestions for further action. In one special depart- 
ment, that of applicd science and art, and everything pertaining to 
technical education, on the advancement of which the industrial 
and commercial prosperity of the nation largely depends, a new 
.epoch was inaugurated by the efforts and direction of the wise and 
beneficent Prince Consort. xe 

In his speech at the Educational Conference in 1857, the Prince 
stated that since the beginning of the century, while the population 
had doubled itself, the number of schools, both public and private, 
had been multiplied fourteen times; that in 1818 the proportion 
of day scholars to the population was one in seventeen ; in 1833, 
one in eleven; in 1851, one in cight. But he was also able to 
point out how much remained to be done, For, of the 2,046)848 
children attending school, about 1,500,000 remained only two 
years at school. This could not be accounted for simply by the 
fact of early employment, for, while of the children absent from 
school from three to fifteen, 600,000 were known.to be employtd, 
there were no less than 2,206,000 absent whose absence couléd not 
be traced to any ascertained employment or other Icgitimate cause. 
Impressed with the need for further action, the Prince Consort 
urged that every legitimate influence should be brought “to bear 
upon the parents; that the irreparable mischief which they in- 
flicted upon their children by keeping them from the light of 
knowledge should be placed before them. Those who know the 
subsequent history of the educational movement will gratefully 
remember the good influence of the Prince’s talents and appeals at 
that time. . 

The progress of popular education is of national importance, 
not only in itself, but also in its result on the moral condition of the 
nation. There has been a gradual and gratifying diminution in 
the percentage of persons committed for crime since education has 
extended among the masses of the people. It is true that, in 
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individual cases, knowledge is no guarantee for virtue and good 
conduct; but, taking into view society at large, it is equally true 
that where there is ignorance there is also a large amount of vice 
and crime. After giving all duc credit to the influence of more 
extended agd effective religious teaching in the churches and 
Suiday-sthools, and also allowing for improvements in law and 
police, ‘and other repressive agencies, a large part of the moral 
improvenent, and especially the diminution in the number of 
juvenile offenders, may be fairly attributed to the good work done 
in clementary schools. And this influence must increase. The 
Chairman of the London School Board, in the address already 
referred to, expressed his conviction ‘that as the labour extended 
* overs wider ficld the moral harvest would be proportionally great, 
and that year by year it would be reaped with ever-increasing 
_ fulfess and wealth in all the blessings which attended the national 
progress and influence of a wise and understanding people.’ 

Many circumstances are recorded which show how the Queen 
hag ever identified herself with the education of the young, 
air James Kaye Shuttleworth, whose name is distinguished in 
connéction with schools, mentioned in one of his speeches that 
he was called on to organise some schools for Her Majesty and 
the Prince at Windsor, There being a large population in the 

- domain of the Crown, labourers on the farms or in the forest, she 
felt she had responsibility for their welfare in this respect. She 
desired that this work should be done in efficient manner, leaving 
the details to be arranged by Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, without any 
stipulation as to the cost. The plan proposed involved an ex- 
penditure of at least $1,000 per annum. It provided for the 
cducation of the children not only in the ordinary routine of 
schools, but also for supplying the best form of instruction in all 
domestie training likely to be useful for cottagers and others in 
that grade pf life. The plan was approved and carried out, and 
Her Majesty has never ceased to take the warmest personal 
interest in these schools, which are a model worthy of imitation 
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by all who have people dependent on them, not in reach of the 
ordinary public schools. The same consideration for the children 
of the labourer was shown at Osborne and at Balmoral. "At 
Osborne many a Christmas has witnessed the festive scene when 
Christmas trees were laden with uscful presents for the children as 
well as for the parents, not omitting toys and pictures for ‘the 
‘youngest. 

In the royal progresses of Queen Elizabeth there is record of 
no scene akin to that which was witnessed when Queen Victoria 
visited Lord Ellesmere at Worsley, near Manchester. All the 
schools on the estate sent their quota, fourteen hundred in all, for 
the Qucen’s inspection,. A juvenile band from the Worsley School 
led the procession, and an immense body of people assembled, the 

. most delighted of them being the mothers of the children, | the 
fathers for the most part doing duty as special constables for “the 
day. The Queen afterwards inspected a school for the blind, and 
saw the working of a machine, then new, for enabling the blind to 
print. A more imposing spectacle was the assemblage of fogty 
thousand boys and girls from the schools of Birmingham, at Aston, 
Park, during the Queen’s visit there. They were from schools of 
all Christian denominations, and Jews also; and they joined in 
singing such loyal and patriotic words as these :— 

Now pray we for our country, 
‘That England long may be 

The holy and the happy, 
And the gloriously free. 

No wonder that the Qucen was deeply touched by this most 
impressive scene ! 


XXVIL. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM AND LEGISLATION, 


"HIERE have been many controversies among politicians and 
historians as to the best form of government—monarchy, 
aristocracy, or democracy—these three being always viewed as 
incompatible and antagonistic. Certainly they are so, if by 
monarchy is meant despotism) by aristocracy is meant an oligarchy, 
agd by dentocracy the rule of thé mass of the people. But in the 
British Constitution the difficulty is solved by the principle of 
representation. Whatever improves the representation, strengthens 
the whole fabric of the State. During the last fifty years the 
tendency of political movement has been steadily towards 


e : . 
democracy, taken in its good form of popular representation. In 


recent ycars, and at the instance of Conservative as well as Liberal 
Icaders, the clectorate has been so widely extended that ‘the 
people” are the masters of the situation. But the popular will can 
only act through the representatives of the nation. The character 
of the House of Commons depends on those who exercise the 
clective franchise. Their voice is directed by that general body of 
intelligence and will which constitutes public opinion. 

These are various factors of public opinion, but the one power 
beside whigh all others are of little account in political life is 
the newspaper press, the growth of which within the last fifty years 
is one of the wonders of the epoch. The removal of the so-called 
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‘taxes on knowledge,’ meaning chiefly the newspaper stamp, the tax 
on advertisements, and the paper duty, called into existence a 
newspaper literature, which supplies by far the largest portion of 
what is read by the people, and influences public opinion. Taking 
the press as a whole, and admitting occasional defectseor faults, its 
influence is on the main on the side of truth and right, as well as 
‘of order and freedom. Mr. Bright in one of his specches- thus 
described the influence of the Press :—‘ There is nothing that isa 
greater instrument of intelligence, knowledge, and altogether of 
good, than the dissemination throughout the country of a well- 
conducted and morally-influenced press. The newspapers of this 
country, so far as they are well conducted—and I believe no 
newspapers in the world are better conducted—work sil€ntly 
every day as they enter your houses as beneficent revolutionists 
altering the minds of the people, extending to them knowledge, 
showing where there are grievances, defending their rights, and, I 
believe, spreading throughout the whole country, and through our 
legislation, principles of good and principles of morality, which, jin 
times that are past, were unthought of amongst the people.’ 

When we add to the influence of the press that of school§ and 
Sunday-schools and the pulpit, all that forms the education of the 
people, there is no danger to be feared from the increase of the 
democratic element in the political life of the nation. The right 
direction and use of public opinion must be sought for in 
Christianity. To use memorable words of the Prince Consort, 
spoken at the Jubilee mecting of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts :—‘The civilisation of mankind 
rests on Christianity ; could be raised by Christianity only ; can 
be maintained by Christianity alone. While efforts are made to 
diffuse the blessings of a sound moral and religious education, as 
has been done in our Victorian epoch more than ever before, the 
best means are taken to give strength and stability to our own 
institutions, and in those communities which have sprung from the 
mother country. 
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Great changes and improvements in the administration of 
justicé have also been scen during the last fifty years. The general 
scope of these changes could not be better indicated than in the 
words of the venerable Sir James Bacon, in replying to an address 
of the Atterney- -General, Sir R. Webster, Q.C., on the part of the 
English Bar, on the retirement of ‘the last of the Vice-Chancellor.’ 
The Attorney-General, in his address, first made special reference 
to the position occupied by the Vice-Chancellor for the last time, 
and then spoke of the changes of the last twenty-five years, which 
led up to the comprehensive Judicature Acts, which since 1883 
have fixed the constitution and procedure of the Courts of Justice. 

Sir James Bacon, in his reply, while acknowledging, with decp 
feclihgy the personal compliments paid to him, and the honour done 
by, the assemblage of so many distinguished members of the 
profession, took a wider view of the legal reforms which he had 
witnessed during his long career. It is interesting to note the 
hopeful and cheerful tone with which he speaks of the future. 
There is room for much improvement still ; but when we consider 
the difficulties attending law reform—difficulties which baffled 
Hampden and Pym, and the patriotic Englishmen of the Long 
Parliament, and. which Cromwell himself was afraid to grapple 
with—e may be thankful for what has been accomplished, and 


hopeful as to further amendment of the administration of law. 


‘For considerably more that half a century,’ said Sir James 
Bacon, ‘I have been practically engaged in the profession of the 
law. During that period I have seen many changes, all of which 
have had the effect of simplifying and perfecting the administration 
of the law, to the great advantage of our ever-increasing community, 
to the protection of civil rights, to the encouragement of arts and 
commerce, and to the general prosperity of the realm. The 
changes*are all tending to correct abuses which had inevitably 
grown up., The delays which were justly complained of exist no 
longer. Prolixities are discountenanced. The administration of 
estates, espedjally the smaller ones, is accomplished with specd 
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and certainty and at a much diminished expense; and the very 
extensive interlocutory business which occurs in the administrative 
part of the functions of the Court is now readily disposed of in 
Chambers, or, where a resort to the Court is necessary, the cases 
which undergo previous investigation in Chambers are @resented to 
the Court with clearness and certainty.’ 

The removal of the Courts of Law from their former. incon- 
venient and limited site at Westminster to the magnificent 
‘Palace of Justice, which is now the centre of English Law, is 
one of the memorable events of the Victorian epoch. More 
important are the changes of which the visible transfer of place 
may be taken as an auspicious symbol. Fifty years ago the 
procedure in Chancery was a national scandal; and, as* the 
Times in a leading article on the Vice-Chancellor’s retirement 
says, ‘The professors of Equity had almost lost sight of the 
real objects of all courts and laws.’ Much has been changed for 
the better; yet much remains to “be done before the cynical 
remark loses its point, that ‘the public seems to exist for the 
benefit of lawyers rather than lawyers for the benefit of the public.’ 

These remarks apply only to the administration of law, but 
there have been also great changes for thc better in the tone and 
character of legal legislation. From the early years of the century 
there had been a relaxation of the Draconic severity of the laws, 
when men were hanged for forgery and shcep-stealing. Capital 
punishment has been abolished in a great number of criminal cases, 
and is now retained only in regard to crimes of premeditated 
violence which take away human life. Even in these cases the 
sentence of death is very much more rarely carried into effect than 
in carlier years. By this mitigation of severity the purposes of 
justice. are far more effectually attained. In former times 
numerous criminals escaped punishment from the unwillingness 
of juries to bring in a verdict involving death. Now, the certainty 
of punishment exercises far more deterrent effect than the severe 
sentence with uncertainty of its being carried out. , Not only in 
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regard to the penalty of death, but of all punishments, the 
tendengy is to lessen their severity, without at the same time 
affoling impunity to crime. Men of enlightencd philanthropy, 
and"the Legislature, under their influence, have earnestly striven to 
make the lays less severe, and fo adapt the code of punishments 
to the claims both of justice and mercy. In the same spirit many 
of the.cruel and barbarous modes of punishment in common use 
in olden times have been abolished or have fallen into disuse. 

It is thought by some that we have gone to the opposite 





extreme in this question of the punishment of crime. It is said, 
with some truth, that criminals in prisons are now treated with 
undue leniency, and attention paid to their diet, health, and whole 

> condition, which makes their lot almost enviable compared with 
the struggling and starving poor. It is also admitted that the 
disuse of every kind of corporal punishment, or infliction of pain, 
has been too great a concession to morbid philanthropy, and the 
effect of flogging for garotting and other crimes of violence, has 
preyed the wisdom of retaining or restoring punishments the most 
fiveaded by criminals. 

Aftother notable feature in recent legislation is the en- 
deavour to prevent the commission of crime, and to attempt the 
reformation of offenders, especially those of tender years and not 
hardencd in vice. ITence the power of committing juvenile 
offenders to reformatory schools, or to penitentiary prisons ; hence 
also the greater efforts to separate and to classify prisoners ; with 


_ other benevolent purposes urged on the Legislature by the Howard 


Association and other philanthropic agencies. 

Another department of humane legislation is almost entirely the 
result of benevolent effort in recent times. To this belong the 
Factory Acts, and other measures for the protection of women and 
of children from carly or excessive toil, in factories, coal mines, 
and work rgoms; in the treatment of the insane and imbecile ; 
in many matters affecting the health, cleanliness, and comfort of 
the poor and the working classes ; the regulation of common 
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lodging-houses; the establishment of public baths and work- 
houses ; compulsory Acts for preventing the spread of contagious 
diseases ; the prohibition of burials in churches, and in poptlous 
places in towns; the suppression of cruel and degrading sports, 
and the protection of dumb animals from needless pain. In 
these and a hundred other ways the humane and beneficént legisla- 
“tion of the last fifty years appears, to an extent that would have 
astonished our forefathers. Individual liberty has been compelled 
to become subservient to the welfare of others, and every man has not 
now the right ‘to do what he likes with his own.’ The clear but 
cold dogmas of the political economists have been disregarded, 
when involving injury to the weak and helpless, and men are more 
and more learning that the zea/th of nations may not always be” 
consonant with the welfare of nations. In all the compass and 
course of this beneficent action and legislation, the history of the 
time may be gathered from the recently published Life of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, a \eader and representative of the best deeds, 
both in legislative and practical work during the reign of Victorja. 

How deeply the Quecn sympathised with Lord Shaftesbury in al} 
his beneficent labours may be seen in the following words written 
to him when, as Lord Ashley, he delivered his most able speech on 
the Mine and Colliery Bill. The Prince Consort then wrote: ‘1. 
have carefully perused your speech, which you were so good as to 
send me, and I have been highly gratificd by your efforts, as well 
as horror-stricken by the statements which you have brought 
before the country. I know you do not wish for praise, and I. 
therefore withhold it ; but God’s best blessing will rest with you 
and support you in your arduous but glorious task. It is with real 
gratification I sce in the papers the progress you made last night. ' 
I have no doubt but that the whole country must be with you ; 
at all events, I can assure you that the Queen is, whom your 
statements have filled with the deepest sympathy.’ 

In 1848, the year of revolution, a very important controversy 
arose respecting the Prince Consort’s proposed and much wished 
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for appearance ‘among the working classes. 
This memorandum by Lord Shaftesbury 
will be read with deep interest :— 

‘The Queen sent for me to Osborne ; 
the Fairy was ready for me at Gosport, and I went. The Queen 
was greatly alarmed, and so was the Prince, by the revolution in 


. France and the exile of Louis Philippe. They feared the con- 


tinuance of commotions in England, and were desirous to know 
how they could exercise their influence to soothe the people. The 
Queen, on my arrival, expressed this sentiment very warmly, and 
added at dinner, “The Prince will talk to you to-morrow. We 
have sens for you to have your opinion on what we should do in 
view of the state of affairs to show our interest in the working 
classes, and you are the only man who can advise us in the 
matter.” 
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‘On the following morning, during a long walk in the gardens, 
lasting for over an hour and a half, I discussed with the FPtince the 
condition of affairs and the state of the nation. He asked nic my 
advice, and how he could best assist towards the common weal, 

““Now, sir,’ I said to him, “I have to ask your Royal 
Highness whether I am to speak out frecly, or to observe Court 
* form?” 2 
‘«“ For God's sake,” he answered, “speak out freely.” * 

‘« Then, sir, I would say that at this juncture you hold a 
position in which you can render to the country far greater 
assistance than if you were its king. You can speak as a king, 
represent a king, without the necessary and inevitable restrictions 
of a king. Your presence, though formally different, is-v#tually” 
the presence of the Qucen. My earnest advice to you is that 
you should put yourself at the head of all social movements in art 
and science, and especially of those movements as they bear upon 
the poor, and thus show the interest felt by royalty in the 
happiness of the kingdom.” " 

««What can I do?” the Prince asked eagerly." © 

“On the 18th of May next, the anniversary of the Labourers’ 
Friend Society will be held, and if your Royal Highness will 
accompany me, first to see some of the dwellings of the poor, and 
afterwards to preside at the meeting, I am satisfied it will have a 
good effect. You should come in three carriages, and have the 
footmen in red liveries—even these things are not without their 
influence.” , ; 

“The Prince at once fell in with the suggestion, and arrange- 
ments for carrying it out were made. The Prince took the chair at 
the public meeting, and was received everywhere with enthusiasm. 
A noted Socialist remarked at the time, “If the Prince goes on like 


ne 


this, why, he'll upset our apple-cart. ° 


XXVIIL 
SANITARY PROGRESS. 


. MAQNG the improvements during the past fifty years not 
A the least important is the progress of sanitation or national 
health. More deaths occur even now from preventible 
causes during a year than those who fall in many battles ; but the 
number is small compared with what it uscd to be, or than it is 
noy in less favoured lands. It so happens that the Act for official 
gegistration of the causes of death, which forms the basis of all 
sanitaty progress, came into operation*almost at the very date ot 
the Queen’s accession, That was on June 20, and the registration 
commenced from July 1, 1837. 

The tirst report of the Registrar-Gencral revealed a fearful state 
of things, as it appears to us now, Disease was as prevalent 
in rural villages as in crowded cities. The labouring classes in 
towns, as well as the uncmployed poor, were crowded in courts 
and alleys ; they swarmed in cellars neither ventilated nor drained. 


- In 1837 it was calculated that one-tenth of the population of 


Manchester, and one-scventh of the population of Liverpool, 
lived in underground cellars. The dwellings of the poor were 
everywhere overcrowded, and without space for decent living or 
healthy life. , The dead were buried in teeming graveyards in the 
midst of towns, and. under churches and chapels, some of which, 
unused for worship, were occupied for various purposes. Poor 
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tenants or lodgers could obtain neither ventilation nor wate1- 
supply, nor removal of refuse, nor any improvement from the 
owners of houses, there being no authority to compel’ them. *The 
abolition of intramural burial was secured after much agitation. 
It was not till the dread of a new invasion of cholera in 1848 that 
legislation provided a general Board of Health, to examine’ the 
. Sanitary condition of the country and create Local Boards of 
Health. These Boards had power to raise money by rates and to 
execute necessary works. : 

The Act did not include the metropolis, where abuses lingered 
longest, and it was not till 1855 that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works was established with power to levy general rates, for the 
main drainage of London and’ other sanitary improvements.» The - 
publication of the Registrar-General’s annual reports had, however, 
compelled public attention to existing evils, and improvements in 
the housing of all classes had been gradually increasing. Other 
Acts had been passed, for the irfspection and management of 
common lodging-houses, for compulsory vaccination, the control of 
infectious diseases, inspection of markets, adulteration of food, with, 
other measures bearing on the public health. Much remaitis still 
to be done, but the progress during the past fifty years has been 
wonderful, as was shown in an address delivered by Captain 
Douglas Galton, C.B., Chairman of the Council of the Sdciety of 
Arts, at the opening of the winter session of 1886, 

‘The water supply of London at the Queen’s accession was 
about 36,000,000 gallons in 24 hours, chiefly derived from the 
tidal part of the Thames. It was stored by the poorer part of the : 
population in uncovered wooden butts. In most of the courts and 
small streets water was only obtained from stand pipes turned on 
for an hour or less daily. At the present time almost every house 
has its own supply, and in September the water companies 
delivered about 178,000,000 gallons in 24 hours. Metropolitan 
sanitation dated from 1855, when the Metropolitan Board of 
Works was appointed. It received power to levy general rates. 
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It had charge of the main drainage of the metropolis and other 
London improvements. No doubt, in respect of the housing of 
the working classes much remained to be done, but we could 
congratulate ourselves that, in the place of the mud banks which 
occupied the foreshore of the river in the heart of London, 
embankment&, extending from Chelsea to Blackfriars, and from 
Vauxhatl to Westminster, formed the finest roadways in the 
world ? and that the sewage is removed from thc heart of London 
by means of vast works, 

‘The general results of the sanitary improvement of the nation 
were as follows :—The death-rate of 1838-42 for England and 
Wales was 2207 per 1000 ; that of 1880-84 was 19°62 per 1000 ; 

>and the deaths from zymotic diseases, which averaged 4°52 per 
1000 in the decade 1841-50, were reduced to 2°71 per 1000 in the 

+ years 1880-84. In the decade 1850-60, the annual average saving 
_ Of lives in England and Wales from sanitary improvements was 
7,789 ; in the decade 1860-70 it rose to 10,481; in the decade 
1870-80 it was 48,443; and in the five years 1880-84, the 


e + * * 
annual average, number of lives saved by sanitary improvements 
have bcen 102,240. ° 


‘The present social condition of the people afforded an equally 
striking evidence of general improvement. Food and clothing 
were chtap ; the construction of streets and new buildings in our 
towns were regulated ; houses were improved ; overcrowding and 
cellar dwellings were prohibited ; the common lodging-houses were 
controlled ; petroleum afforded a brilliant light to the poor in 

* country districts which were beyond the reach of gas and formerly 
dependent on tushlights ; water supply was rarely deficient ; 

- removal of refuse was enforced, although there remained much still 
to be done. Numbers of the people were still crowded in wretched 
dwellings ; our rivers were polluted and subject to floods; our 
infectious diseases were not properly cared for. 

‘The mafn feature of the legislation of the past half-century was 
the ‘recognition of the principle that, when large numbers were 
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., congregated together in communities, the duty of preventing 
injury rested on the community ; and if this principle was duly 
acted upon, if in all aggregations of population free circulation 
of air was encouraged by preventing the crowding together of 
buildings, if refuse was disposed of, so as to cause no injury to 
any one, if pure water were provided, if .we isolated infectious 
_diseases, and above all, if we were fortunate cnough to rctajn the 
blessing of cheap food and clothing, we should not transmit to 
our posterity a similar legacy of misery to that which we inherited. 
“Among those who had largely influenced this great sanitary 
and social movement had been the presidents of this socicty. 
The Prince Consort, who was its president from 1843 until his 

deeply lamented death, was one of the carly pioneers of sanitary - 
progress. He was always secking what would improve the 
condition of the working classes, and he used his whole infiuence 
to push forward the movement for improving the health of the 
army. At the Exhibition of 1851,"his Royal Highness caused to 
he built model houses for four families in Hyde Park, adjoining 
the cavalry barracks, with the view of conveying practical, 
information calculated to ‘promote the much. needed improve- 
ment of the dwellings of the working classes, and also of 
stimulating visitors to the Exhibition whose position and cir- 
cumstances might enable them to carry out similar undertakings, 
and thus without pecuniary sacrifice permanently to benefit those 
who were greatly dependent on others for their home and family 

comforts. Of the efforts to promote the health and the well-being _ 
of the people by the society’s present president, the Prince of 
Wales, it was almost unnecessary to speak, in the face of the fact 
that he initiated and carried through with such’ marked success the 
Exhibitions of Health and Education, the Inventions Exhibition, 
and Jastly, that great Exhibition which this year had helped to 
cement the feeling of brotherhood between us and our Colonial 
Empire, and which had been visited by nearly one-fifth of the 
inhabitants of this island. Moreover, his Royal Highness was the 
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en nf active Chairman of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Si 
= Working Classes, 

eo ~ ‘But the mainspring of the deep interest which the members 
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of the ropa family had exhibited in sia well- beta of 
the people lay in the Queen herseif. wife and mother had 
pe at not been whet she was, neither ‘could the ‘husband nor. sons have ~ 
been the benefactors of the people which: they have been. sa 
° : : T; 
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Queen might have suffered much from private grief, and endured 
much from public cares, but on entering the Jubilee yeag of het 
reign she would be able to fecl that she had not laboured inwain. 
She might feel satisfaction at having increased by added 
provinces to the legacy of empire which she received from her 
predecessors, But she would have the greater s&tisfaction of 

. feeling that the provinces which she has added are the»smallest 
part of the triumphs of her reign. Those triumphs were better 
summed up in the millions of lives which had been saved, in the 
consequent vast amount of disease which had been avoided, the 
physical health which had been promoted, the education which 
had been developed. Indeed, the chief feature of the Queeit’s 
beneficent reign had been the improvement that it had prodyced in, 
the morality, the well-being, that is to say, the happiness of her 
people.’ ~ : 
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« PROGRESS OF SCIENCE-AND INVENTION, 
~~ 
T the Jubilee of the British Association for the Advancement 
A Sof Science, held a few years ago, at York—the place of its 
first theeting—the presidents of each section could give 
_* wonderful reports of the progress that had been made during fifty 
years in every department. To enumerate even the most notable 
discoveries and inventions would require a large volume, In 
q ‘literature our age may ‘not be regarded as the most brilliant, | 
A although we can write such names as Hallam and Macaulay, 
Dickens ahd Thackeray, Carlyle and Ruskin, ‘Browning | and 
Tennyson. But in Science the reign of Victogia is immeasurably q 
above ‘all other epochs, and is truly its Augustan age. The pro- 
phetic dreams of Lord. Bacon in his ——— 
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.anticipated by the Father of Modern Philosophy was the subjec- 
tion.of nature to the uses of man. How wonderfully this has been. 
done we all know, and it needs only the mention of-a few facts to 
{llustrate what is ‘meant. 

In the year 1838 the first steamer crossed the Atlantic, which 
had shortly before been declared, by an eminent man of sciencg a 
thing impossible, as no ship could carry the fuel required.s Now, 
it is estimated that ocean steamers are going ‘across the ferry’ 
perpetually, one leaving a British or an American port on an, 
average every day in the year. In 1837 the only mode of sending 
messages afar was by the Semaphore, which signalled from point 
to’ point by the movements of its huge wooden arms, expounded 
by cypher and key. Now, Science has put girdles round. the 
world, and beneath the seas, and messages are sent with lightning 
speed to the ends of the earth. The modes of travel], and een- 
veyance were slow and inconvenient by land as well as by sea. 
-Contrast Bradshaw's Railway Guide of 1886 with that of 1840, a 
copy of which is before me. There are only a few pages, with 
eleven time-tables, of four or five railways, not one of them th 
Scotland or Ireland. In the making of the roads for the gron - 
horse with its vast train of carriages, what marvels of skill and 
labour in the cuttings, embankments, bridges, tunnels! Even 
broad rivers and arms of the sea form no hindrance to milway 
* communication, and it is not from material but political causes 
that England is not already reunited, by train and traffic, to the 
continent of Europe. ° 

The complete revolution in naval armaments, as well as in 
peaceful navigation, by the yse of steam power, is certainly* one 
of the most remarkable events of the Victorian epoch. The great 
naval review at Spithead in the summer of 1853 marked the chicf 
period of this change. There had been a review of the Flect in 
the same waters near the commencement of the reign, and pictures 
of the scene show the old wooden walls of England, thé ships that 
had been led to victory by Nelson, in all their picturesque 
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grandeur. But in. 1853 another sight was witnessed, Front 
Osborne the Prince wrote to Baron Stockmar, on the roth of 
August, ‘To-morrow we are to have a review of the Fleet outside 
the Island. The finest fleet England ever fitted out, forty ships of 
war of all kinds, all moved by steam but three, is assembled at 
Spithaad ; one hundred steamboats with spectators are expected. 
If the weather continues as fine as it is to-day, the spectacle will 


, be superb,’ 


The day was fine, and the spectacle was superb, With justifi- 
able pride the Prince again wrote to Stockmar : ‘The great Naval 
-review has come off, and surpassed all that could have been 
anticipated. The gigantic ships of war, among them the Duke of 
Wellington with 131 guns (a greater number than had ever before 
been assembled on one vessel), went, without sails, propelled only 
by the screw; cleven miles an hour, and this against wind and 
tide! This is the greatest evolution effected in the conduct of 
naval warfare which has yet been known. ... There must have 
teen 300 ships and 100,000 men assembled that day. The fleet 
cargied 1,100 guns, and 10,000 men. ,The weather was magnificent, 
and the impression which the spectacle presented sublime.’ 

Ten years later all these grand vessels were as useless for war as 
the ol sailing ships of olden times. The first fight of armoured 


‘ships, the duel of the Monitor and the Merrimac, after the 


destruction of the best ships of the American Navy, led to another 
revolution in naval warfare, and the Fieet had to be re-constructed 
of ‘ironclads.’ 

In subsequent years the continual changes in the armour of 
ships, and in power of projectiles, with the more recent invention 
of torpedoes, and other contrivances of attack or defence, have 
still further revolutionised the Navy. 

Analogous changes have been made in weapons of military 
service. Mew forms of shot and shell, of cartridges and bullets, 
rified guns and cannon; ‘arms of precision’ of various sorts ; 
breech-loading instead of muzzle-loading—these and other changes 
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&re all of recent date, and the progress of invention still goes on. » 
One satisfaction there is in the retrospect of these changes, Which 
e 
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seem at first rather for the destruction than for the improvement of 
hhumanity—that every invention for destroying ships gr lives tends 
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Gwe are assured, to make war more swift and decisive, and so to - 
lessen the misery and mortality of war, as for merly conducted. 

One point we must not omit to mention with satisfaction is, 
that military service in England is voluntary, without the con- 
scription necessary in other lands. In the Volunteers also there is 
a patriotic army, well able to use the weapons which -science 
provides for the national defence. : 

To the majority of people the benefits of modern science are 
less known from the gigantic works executed in this ‘ age of the 
cngincers, than in the conveniences and comforts of daily and 
domestic life. Some of these belong rather to the record of social 
than scientific progress; yet even in regard, to these, few ‘could 
have been obtained without the aid of science. Cheap papers, 
Newspapers especially ; cheap light, and better light, whether from 
mineral oils, or gas, or clectricity ; steel ‘pens ; sewingmaghines ; 
and many other houschold things might be named. Then there 
is the saving of labour and time and the increase of wealth by 
mechanical inventions; the advantages of machinery being ia- 

, calculable, notwithstanding partial and temporary injury to 
individual workers. Science has thus multiplied a hundredfold 
the national wealth and resources. No greater proofs of the 
progress of recent years can be found than in the subjects to 
which the Iron and Steel Institute devotes its attention. Mr. 
Bessemer, one of the leaders of the new epoch of engineering, 
recently offered, at a comparatively small cost, to provide steel 
forts for the coaling stations of the Navy throughout the world. 
In making this proposal, Mr. Bessemer said: ‘ Thirty years-ago, 
that is, before the introduction of my process, a,bar of cast steel 
of the weight of an ordinary railway-bar had never been sold in 
this country for so low a price as £40 per ton, whereas we are 
now making in England alone over a million tons per annum of 
such stcel bars, at prices varying from £3 tos. to £4. pér ton ; and 
in order'to fully appreciate the change which the trade has inde: 
Gone, it must be remembered that, prior to the ingroduction of 
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- Bessemer steel, all cast steel was melted in separate crucibles,> 

“containing only 40lb, to 6olb, cach, and requiring five hours for its 
fusion, whereas at present over 5,000,000 tons of Bessemer steel 
are made annually in vessels containing from five to twelve tons 
cach, the process of conversion into steel occupying only twenty 
minutes.” By the Bessemer plan the forts would be cast in solid 
pigces from mouids, with the casements, portholes for guns, and all 
compleie. An efficient Government would put such works into the 
hands of engineers, when they would be promptly and cheaply 
done, and the national defence secured. 

Numerous and important have been the contributions of 
chemical science to the service of man during these years. The 
discovery and use of chloroform and kindred anesthetics represent 
a vast amount of pain prevented and suffering relieved. The 

_ substitutics of the salts” of morphia and of quinine for the crude 
opium-and bark of other days are examples of benefits, not for 
the practitioners of the healing art only, but for settlers and 
travellers in regions of danger to health. Every department of 

> Medicine, and many of the industrial arts, have profited by the 
new, activity of chemical research. “To the actual wealth and 
resources of the nztion the utilisation of materials once utterly 
waste thas added incalculable amount. From the waste of the 

-cual-scuttle alone treasures of beautiful and valuable dyc-stuffs 
have been extracted; and this is only one of the many modern 
creations of wealth by the utilisation of waste by chemical 
guidance. 

We may give one example of the national benefit of such 
inventions in the art of Photography. The influences of this new 
art—domestic, social, commercial influences—are incalculable. 
Considering merely the commercial side of the photographic art, 
the increase of industrial activity has been wonderful, It is not 
only that ngultitudes of artists of every grade have found employ- 
meént in meeting the demand, but a whole army of workers has 
been called into existence in connection with photography. The 
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econsumption of picture frames in London alone must be thousands , 


daily. Morocco cases, with gilded metal mats within, are s@arcely* 


Iess numerous, Then there are the paper and card-mountings*for 
larger photographs—a new species of production, in demand 
literally by the ton. Then there are the lenses, which opticians can 
hardly make fast enough, and which cost from two to a*hundfed 
guincas cach; and the cameras, ever undergoing* some iMprove- 
ment; and the standing machinery, with all the misceHancous 
furniture and fittings of a photographer’s studio. Last, but nof 
least, is the immense production of the chemicals required in the 
processes. Who can say how much gold and silver is literally 
spirited away in photographic operations? It was stated ~some 
years ago that a single firm had consumed about £7000 wosth of 
silver for the manufacture of nitrate of silver in one year. "A 


report of all the chemicals used in assingie year would “pbé a 


startling piece of statistics. ‘ * 

Photographic art has moreover béen turned to the advancement 
of science in its highest departments. Who could have ventured 
to anticipate that Astronomy would here find ope of its most 
valuable instruments of dis€overy and research? At first if was 
on special occasions, such as the observation ofa solar eclipse, that 
the camera was employed. Now, the art of photography is used 
in regular survey of the nightly sky, and new worlds are revealed 
by photography which the most powerful telescope had failed to 
disclose to astronomers. 

Thus it has proved that an invention that at first seeméd only 
a scientific toy, for the gratification of a few persons of leisure, 
has come to be a source of universal pleasure and profit, and has 
contributed largely to the industry and resources, as well as the 
happiness, of the pcople. 


XXX. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS. 


“TY cconomic progress is to be understood the advance in the 
Wealth of the nation, in the sense in which that word was 
“used “by Adam Smith, and by Porter in his book on the 
Progress of the Nation. It has been more pleasant to record some 
of the advances in moral and Social life during the reign of Qupeen 
Victoria, than to expatiate on mere material progress. 
something must also be said about the increased population, ana 
wealth, and resources of the British Enipire. Our space allows us 
to give only a brief statement, chiefly for the sake of comparing 
the condition of things at the Queen’s Accession and in this her 
Jubilee year. 
Beginning with population, its increase is usually an indication 
of economic progress. There is something seriously wrong when 
. the population of a country is either stationary or actually 
diminishing. We lament that the population of: Ireland has fallen, 
«luring the last fifty years, from eight to five millions, But as a 
whole, the United Kingdom, which in 1837 had a population of 
nearly 26,000,000, has now upwards of 37,000,000, showing an 
increase ef 43 per cent. If we take into account the millions of 
emigrants wko have left our shores, the growth, due to increased 
rate of births and decreased death rate, has been at least 65 per 
cent, 
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‘It would, however, be a doubtful benefit to have increase 
population, if the means of subsistence, and the state of employ-" 
ment, were not proportionally enlarged. Happily, there is great 
increase in both respects, notwithstanding all that we hear about 
the distress of the poor, and about the numbers unefployed., In 

‘every country and in every age of the world there must ways be 
a certain amount of pauperism. There is always a proportion of 
persons disabled, by age or feeble health or other causes, from 
engaging in productive labour. There are also many, who, through 
misconduct or intemperance, live idle and vicious lives at the 
charge of others. The larger the population the larger is this 
residuum, which is most centred in large towns ; and*this has been | 
especially the case through the depression of agricultural industry. 
In proportion to the whole population, however, this_residuum is 
very small, and the ratio of pauper population was never less than 
now. - . 

It is also to be remembered that in an old country, like 
England, with the population largely industrial and commercial, 
there are necessarily changes and fluctuations of employment? 
These changes cause local and temporary distress, yet the general 
increase of work is unquestioned. Far more fpersons are employed 
on railroads than there were in the days of coach travelling ; morc 
are engaged in textile industries since machinery was introduced 
than when they were worked by hand. We may lament the fate 
of the Spitalfield weavers, and the disappearance of ancient looms 
nd spinning-wheels, but with their decline there has been the rise - 
of industry employing ten times the number of people, and making 
England to be, what it was called by Sir Robert Peel, ‘the wonder 
and the workshop of the world.’ 

Accordingly, taking the nation as a whole, there are evcry- 
where statistical proofs and visible signs of progress. _ On all sides 
we have evidence of large increase of production. ‘We get more 

_ from the earth, more from the sea, more from commerce, and more 
from industry. > 
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In regard to agriculture there is an apparent exception, but it 
almost wholly in wheat that there is diminished production. If 
Wwe take all the cereals, and the grass or pasture land, as well as 
the number of cattle and sheep, the total value of agricultural 
produce is a6 great as cver it was. We have no data for the 
income fromz land in 1837, but in 1843 the gross amount of 
incomes. fram land assessed for income-tax under Schedule A 
was £47,000,000, and in 1885 it was £ 55,000,000. 

The mineral industry of Great Britain is very great, and the 
number of persons employed in it is very large. Fifty years ago 
there were extracted from the earth about 20,000,000 tons of coal 
afinually, and there were produced about 1,200,000 tons of iron. 
.Now, we get “upwards of 150,000,000 tons of coal, and there are 
made atleast 7,000,000 tons of iron. 

She bulkof British cammerce is vastly greater than it was at 
the beginning of the reign. The real value of our imports was not 
known till 1854, but in 1855 the total value of imports and exports 
amounted ‘to £260,000,000, or in the proportion of £9 7s. per head 
of the total population of the United Kingdom, In thirty years, 
tn 18%, the total amount rose to 4643,000,000, or to £17 10s. 72. 
per Head—such value representing a much larger quantity of 
produce and manufactures, both received and sent away, as nearly 
all prices are lower than they were. 

As to shipping, in 1837 it amounted only to 2,300,000 tons, and 
now it is 7,400,000, a large proportion being iron steamers of 
enormous value. The clearances of ships, inwards and outwards in 

* the foreign trade, had increased from 5,700,000 tons in 1837 to’ 
53,700!000 tons in 1886, and the total tonnage of steamers 

| registered in the United Kingdom, which in 1837 was 69,800 
tons, had increased in 1885 to 2,890,000 tons. 

Never was production on so large a scale, nor industry so active 
and fertile ig resources, as now. Countless are the quantities of 
cotton and @oollen goods, of apparel and haberdashery, of hard- 
ware, tools, and machinery of all kinds, yearly put forth for home 
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consumption and for exportation, in all the industrial centres of 
the kingdom. ‘The labouring classes, who have been busily doing 
all this, have shared in the prosperity and progress of the nation, 
and in coming times will probably have larger share of the wealth 
produced than they have now. As it is, the food of *the people is 
more abundant, clothing better, the consumption of fuxuries, even 
. by the lowest classes, larger. The masses of the people lave more 
money at their disposal, and live accordingly, Their hpnies are 
better built, better furnished, and better supplied with appliances, 
both for comfort and health, than fifty years ago. Mr. Bright, 
when addressing the people at Rochdale on a recent occasion, 
proved from the books of the business firm with which he had been 
long connected, that the wages of workers,¢in every department,, 
had greatly increased, and the mode of living and habits of the 
people were improved in proportion. The course of lqgislatioa has 
been of late years favourable to the working classes. The factory 
laws, the laws relating to mining, the abolition of the combination 
laws, the Masters and Servants Acts, the Employerg Liability 
Acts, the Mines Regulation Acts, and many more have all Been 
passed in their interest, ag evidence surely that. their voige ha¥ 
become much more powerful in the State. m . 
When we go higher in the scale of society, and sce how those 
fare who arc blessed with sufficient income to subject them to the 
income-tax, we find that the increase has been very considerable. 
There was no income-tax when the Qucen ascended the throne. 
Tt was only introduced in 1842 by Sir Robert Pecl, and uatil 1864 
the tax was imposed only in Great Britain, And from 1855 we 
have the means of comparing the relative advance of wedith all 
over the United Kingdom, And the figures ere interesting. In 
1855 the taxable income of England and Wales was 4256,000,000. 
In 1885 it had risen to 4 533,000,000, showing an increase of 
Tog per cent. In 1855 the taxable income of cotland was 
£ 30,000,000. In 1885 it was £61,000,000, showing #h increase of 
¢ 108 per cent. 
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And Ireland, which is asserted to be so poor, in 1855 had an 
Facomceof £22,000,000, ‘and in 1885 of £37,000,000, showing an 
“inergase of 68 per cent. ; the total income of the United Kingdom 
having incrpased in the thirty years from & 308,000,000 to 
£631,000,008, or in the proportion of 105 per cent. Capitalise 
the -differen® descriptions of incomes by their respective value at 
so many*ycars’ gurchase, and we have some idea of the immense 
amouitt ‘pf wealth it represents, But with our own eyes we sec 
the increase of wealth in the increasing number of princely 
residences in the metropolis and all large towns, in the high prices 
which works of art of real value realise, in the competition which 
if shown for the appropriation of any articles of real worth now 
and again coming int the, market, and in the luxury indulged in 
by @very one who aspires to a place among the higher ranks in 
society. | Tgade has beer dull of late years, and it may be that the 
annual amount of savings now is not so great as it has been, but it 
is considerable notwithstandiag. And whilst the working and the 
lower middle classes have increased their deposits at the savings 
bafiks from £18,500,000 in 1837 to £94,000,000 in 1885, to say 
nothiag of the large amounts held hy the building and friendly 
societies (see Professor Leone Levi, in Leisure Hour, Jan. 1887), the 
higher classes have an amount of banking capital so large as to 
become’ real burden from the difficulty of investing it profitably. 


An evidence of the increasing life and activity of the people 
may be found in the increase of the means of communication, 
The railways were first introduced for passenger traffic between 
1830 and 1840, but in 1845, from which date the records are 
complete, there were in the United Kingdom 2,441 miles open, 
in which these wes invested a capital of £88,500,000, and they 
carried 34,000,000 passengers, Forty years after, in 1885, the 
mileage of railways Mmcereased to 18,169 miles, the capital invested 
to £815,000,p00, and the number of passengers to 697,000,000. 

And lod& at the Post-office. The penny postage was intro- 
duced soon after the Queen ascended the throne, and in 1839 the 
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total number of Ictters delivered in the United Kingdom was - 
82,471,000. In:-1885 what was their number? The total wae- 
1,403,000,000 Ictters, 496,000,000 newspapers and _° books, and’ 
172,000,000 post-cards, or altogether 2,065,000,000 letters, packcts, 
etc. What an immense intercourse and traffic these numbers 
reveal, and there is hope that cheaper postage will Sc extended 
-to. every portion of the empire. And then there ar@ all the 
commercial as well as social advantages of the telegraph arid the 
telephone. It was only in 1840 that Cooke and Wheatstong 
patented the first telegraph worked by voltaic or magnetic 
electricity. Morse’s telegraph came into practical use in 1844. 
In 1851 the first submarine cable was laid between Dover anel 
Calais, followed, in 1857, by the first cableewith America, The 
telegraph has been incorporated with all our social habits’; itehas 
revolutionised the commerce of the world, 

As to the so-called ‘burdens’ of the people, if the taxes are 
not lighter as a whole—especially if we include local taxation— 
than they were fifty years ago, certainly the capacity of the people 
to bear them has become greater, and their proportion to wealth 
has become decidedly less.. It is most important, morcovgr, to 
remark that whilst other nations within the last twenty-five years 
have greatly increased their indebtedness, the National Debt of 
England is less, and not more now than in 1837, whilst tle credit 
of the country never was higher than it is at present. 

There is only onc more item, which cannot be omitted in this 
survey of the material progress of the country during the last fifty 
years, and that is the great increase of the British colonial power— + 
an increase not merely of so many square miles of territory, but 
of effective economic resources. When Queene Victoria ascended 

* the throne Australia was only a convict settlement, British India 
belonged to a commercial company, the Seuth African colony 
was little more than a barren rock, and the Dominio of Canada 
was shorn of the immense territory then in the Ws of the 

+ @Hudson’s Bay Company. Since then what a change! The 


¢ 
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Mdlonial and Indian Exhibition has revealed what wealth the 
Colonial"Empire of Britain contains, what immense resources they 
have opened for British emigrants. With good reason, indced, 
has the Queen assumed the title of Empress, a title of political 
significance th the present distribution of power among the 
monarchies and republics of the East and West. 

The cconomie progress is more remarkable in the parts of the 
Empirecbeyond the seas, ie. ‘Greater Britain’ than in the home 
isfands. It is not only in the great colonies, as Australia and 
Canada, that this is seen. Take a single instance, in what may 
seem a small dependency of the Empire. Hongkong, our ‘Malta 
in the &ar Kast,’ which was a desolate and barren rock,, haunted 
‘only hy a few ChineSe pisates and fishermen, when it was first 
occ#pied by the English in 184d, has already a much larger amount 
of sifSpin jean Hamburg, which has been a leading mart of trade 
for nearff a thousand years. The shipping trade of Hongkong, 
°5,167,231 tons in 1885, has atready outstripped that of Hamburg 

* by pearly “one-and-a-half millions of tons, and comes next after 
he shipping trade of London and Liverpool. Indeed, in 1842, 
when the British fag was first hoistedgon Hongkong, the shipping 
trade of London itself, which had been a mart of commerce even 
under the Romans, did not exceed 4,000,000 tons—that is, more 
than a million of tons less than the shipping trade to which Hong- 
kong has arrived in the brief space of little more than forty years. 
The mention of Hamburg suggests another remarkable comparison. 
Its poptlation is now about 300,000. This is less than the 
population of Melbourne, where the first white man settled in 1835, 
and which received its name in the year 1837, after the statesman 
who was prime tniflister at the Queen’s accession, the country of 
Ywtiich it is the capital being then named Victoria. e 

‘The aggregate yelr’s trade of the outlying Empire alone now 
exceeds by gver one hundred millions sterling the total value of 
the whole tfade of the United Kingdom in 1851. At that date © 
the value of the trade of the United Kingdom was nearly treble 
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that of the whole of the rest of the Empire put together. No > 
notwithstanding the enormous increase in our home tre, it 15 
only about half as much again as, the aggregate trade of the rest 
of the Empire. In 1851 the tonnage entering and cl aring Bfitish 
ports at home was more than double that entering and clearing 
British ports abroad. Now. the tonnage of our ports abroad 
“exceeds that of our home ports by thirteen millign tons. ' During 
the last thirty-five years some ten millions have been addegl to the 
population of these islands ; but forty, millions have been added &o 
the Queen’s subjects in the outlying Empire. Thirty-five years 
ago the annual revenue of the United Kingdom was double that 
of all the rest of the Empire put together. But now, although our 
home revenue has very largely increased, it *is less by twenty-twoe 
millions than the aggregate reventie of the rest of the Empire. 
These figures may help to bring home te the mind theen8yhous 
growth of the Empire at large in the course of a single gqneration. 


It may be said that some of the things referred to as ‘proofs a and 
illustrations of progress have no relation to the personal life at “the 
Queen. It is true that the,increase of commerce and industry, of 
science and art, might have taken place under any ruler. Buf even 
as to material progress, where there is confidence in the safety and 
stability of a government, there is encouragement in the investment 
of capital, credit is secure, and the whole industrial machinery of a 
nation is in full work. Much of our prosperity is directly due to 
the happy influence of our constitutional monarchy, which the 
Queen has maintained and strengthened. On all social and moral 
progress she has exerted a powerful influence, and given a*bright 
personal example which every ruler may well follow, Her people 

will celebrate the Jubilee with thankfulness for a successful past, 
and ‘with trustfulness for a still more gloriotis future. 
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